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Relief Work im San Francisco 


BY HAROLD FRENCH 


splendid spirit shown by the citi- 

zens of stricken San_ Francisco, 
when, on the fateful 18th of April, 1906, 
awakening to full realization of their com- 
mon peril and misfortunes, foreshadowed 
by the ominous grotesqueness of ascend- 
ing smoke-clouds, certain natural leaders 
of the bewildered multitude provided 
spontaneously for the temporary needs of 
the homeless. Regular and State troops, 
marines, police and other public officers, 
as well as cool-headed citizens on their 
own responsibility, commandeered pro- 
visions and clothing which they distrib- 
uted freely, while the limited supply 
lasted, to the homeless ones. Thus the 
first pangs of hunger and of cold were 
stayed. But, as this reign of terror 
spread confusion everywhere, the neces- 
sity of organized relief workers became 
apparent. The military authorities were 
engaged to the fullest extent in protect- 
ing life and property, and it was evident 
that the more delicate problems of the ad- 
ministration of relief work would tax the 
ingenuity of the most resourceful organ- 
ization of the entire world. 

It was fortunate for San Francisco that 
the American National Red Cross Society 
had lately reorganized with special pro- 
visions in its charter that prepared it for 
just such an emergency as this greatest 
disaster of modern times. Within the 
stricken city were a number of devoted 


Ts half can never be told of the 


members of the local branch of that or- 
ganization who, on the morning of the 
second day of horror, formed a nucleus 
of coherent and systematic workers that 
cared for the injured, provided food for 
the hungry and shelter for the homeless. 
[n co-operation with the army and mu- 
nicipal authorities, this band of charit- 
able women and altruistic men of 
prominence was. speedily bringing order 
out of chaos when the man of the hour, 
Dr. E. T. Devine, arrived from New York 
as Special Agent of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross Society, and further 
systematized the relief of the homeless 
and incomeless refugees. 

In January, 1905, Congress repealed 
the charter of the former “American Na- 
tional Association of Red Cross”, and, 
recognizing the importance of its work, 
reincorporated the society under the offi- 
cial designation “American National Red 
Cross.” This philanthropic corporation 
was placed under government supervision, 
and the Secretary of War, Hon. William 
H. Taft, became its first president. Its 
charter provides for the establishment of 
branches in all the states and territories 
which will be prepared in case of a great 
public calamity to render immediate re- 
lief to those in distress. Each branch 
acts as a unit in the organization and its 
accounts are audited by the War Depart- 
ment. The California branch of the Red 
Cross was re-organized in November, 
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Dr. Devine in his automobile. 


1905. As a strange coincidence, on the 
day preceding the great earthquake, 
Judge W. W. Morrow presided over a 
meeting held in his courtroom at which 
he appointed committees who were to be 
prepared for any future emergencies. In 
recent years the ready workers on these 
committees had won the undying grati- 
tude of our boys in blue who carried our 
flag through the Philippines, and were 
experienced in “doing the things that 
have to be done, regardless of who gets 
the credit or blame.” 


How the Local Red Cross Society Coped 
With an Unprecedented Emergency. 


Early on the morning of Thursday, 
April 19th, the second day of the spread- 
ing conflagration, the machinery of the 
Red Cross Society was set in motion by 
Mrs. John F. Merrill, President of the 
local branch. Her devotion as an or- 
ganizer of charitable undertakings has 
made her pre-eminent throughout the 
country for her executive ability and 
practical sympathy for the unfortunate. 
She opened her magnificent home on the 
corner of Van Ness Avenue and Wash- 
ington Street to the first fire-sufferers as 
a place of temporary refuge, and flung 
out the’ Red Cross banner. She sum- 


moned Dr. A. C. Girard, medical director 
of the local branch, and through his ef- 
forts secured the services of a number 
of physicians and nurses. Jarly on 
Thursday Mayor Schmitz established his 
headquarters at the North End Police 
station on Washington street near her 
home. She notified him that the Red 
Cross Society was gathering at her home, 
and that a number of doctors and nurses 
were in readiness to make themselves 
helpful. Never were services more glad- 
ly accepted. Meanwhile the remorseless 
flames swept down the westerly slopes of 
Nob Hill, and, after feasting on the 
stores of Polk street, entered into a death 
grapple with the fire fighters who made 
their last ditch fight at Van Ness 
Avenue. Here the conflagration was 
checked in its westward course, but not 
until the beautiful home of Mrs. Merrill 
had been sacrificed by the dynamiters. 
Only a shattered pile of marble marks the 
spot where the Red Cross Sogiety made 
its last stand. 

When the dynamiters ordered Mrs. 
Merrill to vacate her home late on the 
afternoon of- Thursday, April 19th, she 
carried the banner of the Red Cross seven 
blocks out Washington street to number 
2510, a vacant house which had _ been 
seized by Dr. George Ebright in the name 
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of that organization. This prominent 
young physician, aided by Dr. Mortimer 
Gibbons and Dr. Howard Hill, admin- 
istered to the pressing needs of the in- 
jured. Of these there were over a hun- 
dred and fifty cases; poor, tortured 
wrecks of humanity, burned and crushed 
in horrible ways by falling bricks and 
timbers. Among the nurses who assisted 
here were Misses Octavine Briggs, La- 
monge, Mason, Kane, Bixby, and Miss 
McEwen of the Doctor’s Daughters who 
cared for many patients that could not 
be accommodated at the temporary hos- 
pital of the Red Cross. Miss Octavine 
Briggs was tireless in her efforts, and 
visited fifty-six hospitals in one day. 
Mrs. Merrill as President of the San 
Francisco branch of the Red Cross worked 
unceasingly for over four continuous 
months and inspired her devoted assist- 
ants by her unselfish example. 

While the principal efforts of the Red 
Cross Society were at first directed to 
the supervision of hospitals and the pro- 
viding of medical supplies and attend- 
ance, it soon became necessary to extend 
the scope of the work. Judge Morrow, 
as President of the State branch, ap- 
pointed the following committees: 

Executive Committee of California 
Branch :— 

Hon. Eugene E. Schmitz, Hon. Charles 


W. Slack, “Chairman; Mrs. I. Lowen- 
berg, Vice-Chairman, Col. J. J. Currier, 
Judge John Hunt, Mr. Samuel Knight, 
Mr. Frederick Beaver, Mr. Harry Bates, 
Mr. George Newhall, Mrs. E. S. Brey- 
fogle, Mrs. C. W. Slack, Mrs. F. G. San- 
born, Mrs. L. P. Drexler, Mrs. L. L. Dun- 
bar, Mrs. W. B. Harrington, Miss Anna 
Beaver Miss Catherine Felton, Mr. Alex- 
ander Russell, Mr. Garrett McEnerney, 
Professor Benjamin Ide Wheeler, U. 8S. 
Marshall J. H. Shine. 

The Finance Committee of the Califor- 
nia branch of the Red Cross Society were, 
as follows: 

Hon. Jas. D. Phelan, ex-Mayor of. San 
Francisco, Hon. W. W. Morrow, Messrs. 
Horace Davis, J. Downey Harvey, I. W. 
Hellman, Jr., Rudolph Spreckels, M. H. 
De Young, Rufus P. Jennings, Frank 
R. Drum, James L. Flood, Thomas 
Magee, W. F. Herrin, Wm. Babcock, 
Joseph 8. Tobin, Charles Sutro, Jr., 
Allen Pollock, John F. Merrill. 

Mr. W. J. Biggy, as chairman of the 
Laundry Committes, rendered ‘inestim- 
able services as ne provided for the 
tremendous amount of washing  neces- 
sary in handling the great crowds of 
refugees. General A. C. Girard took 
charge of the important work of the Com- 
mittee of Purchasing and Distributing of 
Supplies. Miss Octavine Briggs, aided by 
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Miss Bixby, had charge of the inspection 
of hospitals. United States Marshal J. 
H. Shine established an information bu- 
reau at the Ferry Building, where he 
posted lists of separated friends and rela- 
tives, and succeeded in joining thousands 
who otherwise would have suffered the 
anguish of uncertainty for an indefinite 
period. He also looked up destitute cases 
and directed refugees to the proper chan- 
neis through which relief was beginning 
to pour. Miss Catherine Felton arranged 
for the transportation of refugees out of 
town, while Dr. Ebright facilitated their 
transportation within the remnants of 
the city. Mrs. L. L. Dunbar served as 
chairman of the Committee on Nurses. 
Mrs. W. R. Smedburg acted as chairman 
of the committee that provided passes and 
badges. 

In the meanwhile, the Oakland branch 
of the California Red Cross cared for 
nearly a hundred thousand refugees in 
a highly efficient manner. The relief work 
in this city was directed by Mrs. Ada Van 
Pelt, a lady of unlimited devotion and 
liberality. The various branches of the 
Red Cross throughout the State, co-op- 
erating with the National Society, facili- 
tated the forwarding of supplies and 
money donated to the sufferers of San 
Francisco. Throughout the entire coun- 
try subdivisions of the Red Cross were 
forming daily and sending trainloads of 
supplies to the smitten city. The work 
of receiving, classifying and distributing 
these heterogeneous goods to the many 
temporary relief stations was a task for 
an expert quartermaster. Such a person 
was found in Mrs. A. M. Curtis of Wash- 
ington, D. C. She arrived in San Fran- 
cisco within a week after the earth- 
quake, and took charge of the receiving 
of supplies as they arrived at the freight 
sheds and steamship docks. With inde- 
fatigable zeal she continued from early 
morning until late in the foggy nights 
receipting for goods, assorting and dis- 
tributing the contents of hold and freight 
car to their respective destinations. 

First-class clothing was sent to the 
Crocker Grammar School, while second- 
hand goods were taken to the Everett 
Primary. So thoroughly did she dis- 
charge her exacting duties that she was 
known as “The Woman Who Did 
Things.” In the latter part of June she 


was obliged to return to the capital, where 
her husband has gained prominence as 
a surgeon. She is a native daughter of 
California, and her grandfather, Walter 
Jackson, is buried beside the Broderick 
Monument on Lone Mountain. 

In the beginning of relief work, the 
Second Sanitary District became noted 
for the efficiency of its methodical Red 
Cross executive officers. ‘This section lay 
to the south of the fire-line, and com- 
prised a very congested population cen- 
tered chiefly in the Mission district. Dr. 
Charles E. Jones was made Chief Sani- 
tary and Medical Officer. On Monday, 
April 23rd, Mrs. F. G. Sanborn, chair- 
man of the Committee of Distribution, 
moved into the Horace Mann School on 
Valencia street, and commenced the 
work of first aid which has since devel- 
oped to the extensive scope of rehabilita- 
tion. As the relief fund swelled until it 
exceeded $6,000,000, the work of the Red 
Cross Society grew in importance, being 
merged with the resources of the army 
and municipal authorities. Mayor 
Schmitz added to the Finance Committee 
of his Relief Council of fifty, three promi- 
nent members of the Red Cross Society, 
Mr. John F. Merrill, Judge Morrow, and 
Mr. Horace Davis. From this time, the 
joint bodies were known as the “ Finance 
Committee of Relief and Red Cross 
Funds.” On this committee, the Califor- 


nia branch made requisitions for funds 


necessary for purchases and distribution. 


The Right Man Reaches the Right Place 


When President Roosevelt learned that 
the incredible news from San Francisco 
was only too true, he realized the neces- 
sity of a trained administrator of relief 
work. With characteristic promptness 
and good judgment he decided that Dr. 
Edward T. Devine was the man best 
fitted to perform the difficult task. Dr. 
Devine, although still a young man, has 
been pre-eminent for many years because 
of his reducing charitable work to an ex- 
act science. He is the head of the New 
York Charity Organization Society, and 
the editor of its publication, “Charities,” 
a weekly review of philanthropy ‘and so- 
cial advance. He also fills the Schiff 
chair of praetical philanthropy,in Colum- 
bia University, and has delivered a series 
of lectures at the great universities of 
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England on the subject of systematic re- 
lief work. As a prominent member of 
the National Red Cross, he was instructed 
by Secretary Taft, President of that 
body, to proceed at once to San Fran- 
ciseo, where he should take charge of the 
relief funds and effect an organization 
of military and civil bodies that would 
work together in harmony and _ with 
swiftness. 

Hastening westward, Dr. Devine passed 
through Chicago, where he met Mr. Er- 
nest P. P. Bicknell, Superintendent of 
the Bureau of Charities of that city. Mr. 
Bicknell had achieved distinction in [lli- 
nois as a scientific philanthropist, as Dr. 
Devine had suceééded in New York. At 
that time he had been placed in charge 
of $500,000 in coin and supplies donated 
by the open-hearted dwellers beside Lake 
Michigan. Dr. Devine induced Mr. Bick- 
nell to accompany him as his secretary, 
as well as the official representative of 
the Chicago Relief Committee, and cus- 
todian of the Illinois Red Cross funds. 
On the 23d of April, five days after the 
earthquake, these gentlemen arrived in 
the smouldering city, and with no time 
to study the situation, plunged into the 
thick of the strenuous work. Dr. Devine 
reported to General Greely at his head- 
quarters, Fort Mason, and was assigned 
to the only office available at that time. 
Professor E. C. Moore, of the University 
of California, with a corps of assistants 
supplied with typewriters and stationery 
volunteered their services, which were in 
great demand. Professor Moore, recall- 
ing those strenuous April days, said: 
“We were crowded into a little niche of 
a room, four feet by six, or less, and with 
rough boxes for desks began our work of 
helping as we could the man who for 
three months has been the hardest worked 
man in America. Finally, I found am- 
ple accommodations at the Hamilton 
Grammar School on Geary street, near 
Scott, and there Dr. Devine established 
his new headquarters.” 


Co-Operation of Relief Work. 


Dr. Devine has publicly expressed his 
admiration of the pluck and enterprise 
of a community which, though so ‘terri- 
bly stricken, possessed to such a remark- 
able degree the inherent sense of justice 
and the instinct of doing the right things 


necessary to bring order out of chaos. 
The military had the city under complete 
control, but their duties were manifestly 
patrolling, sanitation and the transporta- 
tion of supplies. Dr. Devine and Gen- 


-eral Greely were agreed that the line 


of demarcation between the duties of the 
army civilian organizations 
should be drawn as-soon as possible. Up- 
on the arrival of Dr. Devine, all relief 
work was placed in his hands, and the 
army devoted its entire attention to 
guarding the property and health of the 
city, and the transporting of supplies. 
The California Red Cross, Associated 
Charities, and other kindred organiza- 
tions, realizing the advantages of co-op- 
eration under the administration of a 
man in whom they had perfect confidence, 
merged their resources in a common 
cause. ‘The co-ordination of these socie- 
ties with the army and the Mayor’s Re- 
lief Committee greatly facilitated the 
work of providing for the destitute fire 
sufferers. 

Dr. Devine regards the merging of the 
Finance Committee with the. Red Cross 
a very public-spirited measure. Thus the 
joint committee of Relief and Red Cross 
Funds was able to work as a unit in tne 
making of appropriations, the adoption of 
plans for relief, and the decision of the 
extent of the various undertakings. 
Every act of this committee was in accord 
with the ideas of the Red Cross society, 
the army and the municipal authorities. 
Free from the petty jealousies.of sepa- 
rate organizations, they worked together 
in complete harmony—a course that re- 
flects great credit upon their mutual 
good judgment when the chances were 
really in favor of division and dissen- 
sions. 


How Dr. Devine Systematized Relief 
Work. 


Problems of the most difficult nature 
confronted the Red Cross workers and 
their allies when they undertook the task 
of relieving three hundred thousand men, 
women and children, bereft of homes and 
livelihood. While food and clothing were. 
given away almost without question dur- 


‘ing ‘the remaining days of April, it was 


soon evident that an accurate and simple 
system of registering the fire-sufferers 


should be adopted, and by which their ac- 
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tual needs might be determined. Owing 
to the closing of the banks and the delays 
and uncertainties of insurance payments, 
work was not generally resumed as soon 
as it had been expected, and consequent- 
ly thousands were obliged to accept the 
necessaries of life, food, shelter and cloth- 
ing. In addition to the first aid, it be- 
came necessary to restore the independ- 
ence of thousands by assisting them to 
become self-sustaining again. ‘The dis- 
tribution of tools and small sums in cash 
was urgently required to re-establish 
these deserving ones in their respective 
callings. By far the most difficult prob- 
lems requiring the most careful discrimi- 
nation lay ahead in what was called 
special relicf or rehabilitation. The en- 
forcement of sanitary measures and the 
hospital work required the active co-op- 
eration of the medical staff of the regu- 
lar army, the local Board of Health, and 
those members of the Red Cross whose 
experience was valuable to the city. 

In accordance with the plans of Dr. De- 
vine for co-ordinating the various helping 
hands, the city was divided into seven re- 
lief sections. At the head of each was a 
Red Cross chairman and a military offi- 
cer. At the central headquarters, Dr. 
Devine, as exccutive officer of the Red 
Cross Society, supervised the seven sub- 
ordinate chairmen, and was responsible 
‘or their actions. This society was ac- 
countable for the registration of families, 
the management and consolidation of re- 
lief stations, the issuance of meal and 
ration tickets, orders for clothing and the 
selection of volunteer and paid assist- 
ants. Until the first of July, a military 
officer was associated with Dr. Devine at 
headquarters, who directed the work of 
his subordinates in these sections. 

The problems of transportation de- 
volved, naturally, upon’ the army, and 
with the perfection of system character- 
istic of that branch of the service, saved 
in one day over $5,000, which had pre- 
viously been disbursed for hauling sup- 
plies. These methodical gentlemen in 
khaki received relief supplies at the 
freight yards and docks, and convoyed 
the goods to the central warehouses, 
where the boxes were opened, inspected, 
listed and promptly transported to the one 
hundred and fifty relief stations. Major 
C. A. Devol was in charge of the Quar- 


termasters supplies, with headquarters 
at Presidio wharf. He directed the 
transportation of food and clothing in 
the custody of Major C. R. Krauthoff— 
depot-commissary—at Folsom street 
dock. lLieutenant-Colonel Lea Febiger, 
in charge of the bureau of consolidated 
relief, with headquarters at the Hamilton 
School, supervised the duties of military 
chiefs of the seven relief sections, and 
the troops under their command. He also 
received great credit for his establishment 
of “community kitchens,’ where good 
meals were served for fifteen cents to all 
who could pay the price. Many thou- 
sands of refugees, who were unable to 
procure employment, were given free meal 
tickets, thus simplifying the distribution 
of food. Colonel Febiger supervised the 
contractors who supplied these kitchens, 
and displayed his good judgment when 
he inaugurated a crusade against the 
swarms of flies, whose increasing num- 
bers in the camps were a menace to health 
and a cause of general disgust. With in- 
fantry, artillerymen and dismounted 
troopers armed with brooms and towels 
he vigorously prosecuted a war of ex- 
termination that rid the kitchens of these 
pests. Of certain supplies there was a 
surplus, which was sold to the highest 
bidder, in order that more necessary arti- 
mo might be purchased from the pro- 
ceeds. 


Registration. 


Dr. Devine, immediately after his ar- 
rival, established a Department of Regis- 
tration in order to facilitate the work of 
distribution. Aided by one hundred and 
fifty college students and professors, as 
well as teachers of the local department, 
under Professor C. C. Plehn of the Uni- 
versity of California, the number of those 
who required aid was rapidly ascertained. 
Trained investigators covered the un- 
burned districts of the city assigned to 
them and made a house to house in- 
quiry, registering all those they found 
deserving of assistance. Cards were de- 
vised, giving the names and head of the 
family visited, the previous and present 
address, occupation, religious or fraternal 
affiliation, last employer, ete. The in- 
vestigator filled out one card with the 
necessary information, which was filed 
away in the eard-index of his section of- 
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fice. He then wrote out an order blank 
which he gave the refugee to present at 
the place of distribution designated. Such 
requisitions read as follows: 


San Francisco, Cal., April... .1906. 


7 pon proper investigation, I find that 


is in need of the 
following 

Investigator. 
Deliver above-named goods to.......... 


This order was presented to the Red 
Cross chairman of the section in which 
the applicant was quartered, and he sig- 
nified his approval by countersigning the 
requisition after the injunction : “ De- 
liver the above-named goods.” ‘The refu- 
gee then went to the distributing depot 
and received the rations and other goods 
to which he was entitled. 


Distribution. 


Most of the food distributed was in the 
form of rations for families or individ- 
uals. The bearer of a card would present 
it to the representative of the Red Cross 
who stamped the date across the back, so 
that it could not be used again that day. 
On April 30th, 313,000 were fed in 
this way; on May 10th, 225,000. By the 
first of July the number of those receiv- 
ing rations had dwindled to about twenty 
thousand, while on the first of August 
the “bread line” was discontinued. ‘To 
facilitate distribution, double _ rations 
were given out on alternate days. While 
the feeding of this multitude necessitated 
tedious waiting in line for the thou- 
sands who came, it was generally appre- 
ciated that the systematic methods of the 
Red Cross greatly minimized the labor of 
distributing food, and the time of wait- 
ing. Every morning the Red Cross chief 
of each food station made out a requisi- 
tion of the food he would need on the 
coming day, and sent it to the military 
officer in command, who looked it over 
and made any modifications or recom- 
mendations he saw fit. The requisition 


then went to general headquarters, and 
the supplies were issued early the next 
morning and hauled out to the respec- 
In like manner, clothing, 


tive stations. 


bedding and other necessities were dis- 
tributed from the depots to the bearers 
of orders filled out by the Red Cross in- 
vestigators and approved by the section 
chairman. Also, as an adjunct to the 
work of distribution, deserving persons 
were given free transportation from the 
city upon similarly approved applica- 
tions. It was found expedient to concen- 
trate as many refugees as possible in the 
great camps of the Presidio, Golden Gate 
Park, Harbor View and the public 
squares where proper sanitary measures 
might be enforced. Colonel Torney, of 
the regular army, was appointed special 
sanitary officer, and in daily consultation 
with the Board of Health and the Red 
Cross Medical Committee, took prudent 
steps which resulted in a splendid state 
of health over the entire city. His as- 
sistants in charge of the sanitation of the 
several sections prevented the breaking- 
out of epidemics that pessimistic prophets 
predicted would follow in the wake of 
the earthquake and fire. 

Arrangements were made with the pri- 
vate hospitals for the accommodation of 
all refugees in need of treatment, and 
compensation was made from the relief 
fund at the rate of ten dollars for each 
patient. Convalescent wards were pro- 
vided for, with an allowance of $7.50 per 
week for each inmate. Officials of the Red 
Cross and Relief Commission emphasize 
the fact that San Francisco should never 
forget the services of Colonel G. C. Tor- 
ney, whose administration as_ special 
sanitary officer saved the stricken city 
from the ravages of disease. 


The Red Cross and Relief Commission in 
Full Charge. 


On the ist of July the regular army 
ceased its co-operation with the civil au- 
thorities, and the new Relief Commission 
assumed full control of the transportation 
and distribution of supplies. Colonel 
George H. Pippy and Mr. E. F. Moran 
were appointed by the Mayor and the 
Finance Committee to serve jointly with 
Dr. Devine as special agent of the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross Society. Upon 
the withdrawal of the army, the Califor- 
fia branch of the Red Cross also retired 
from active service as an organization, 
for the reason it expressed in a resolu- 
tion “as the emergency requiring imme- 
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diate relief and volunteer service has 
passed.” Individually, many of its mem- 
bers followed the example set by Mrs. 
John F. Merrill, President of the San 
Francisco branch, whose tireless efforts 
have won such wide admiration for her 
executive abilities and other qualities of 
heart and mind. She has organized the 
“Sewing and _ Recreation Centers 
Society,” an offshoot of the local Red 
Cross branch. It is devoted to the estab- 
lishment of places in the camps and un- 
burnt sections of the city where women 
may engage in sewing work, using ma- 
chines purchased from the relief fund. 
Recreations and educational features will 
enliven these centers, and will tend to 
greatly lighten the minds of homeless 
women of money worries and depressing 
cares. Mrs. Merrill, as chairman of the 
executive committee of the Fourth Re- 
lief Section has directed since the first 
of July the important work of rehabili- 
tation. 

On the above date, when the Relief 
Commission took full charge, there were 
over twenty thousand persons still re- 
ceiving rations; but towards the end of 
July food and clothing were distributed 
to the majority of these in sufficient quan- 
tity to enable them to become self-sup- 
porting. There were also a couple of 
thousand infirm old people whose rela- 
tives had previously provided for them, 
who since the earthquake were helpless 
and destitute. Comfortable dwellings 
are to be erected for their accommodation 
during the coming winter. On the 15th 
of July, 70,000 people were receiving 
some form of relief; 25,000 remained in 
the camps, many of whom were able to 
provide their own food, but could not 
pay rent or purchase furniture. 


The Important Work of Rehabilitation. 


Of these refugees, some two thousand 
families have no prospect of obtaining 
furnished quarters, and some provision 
had to be made for the housing of these 
homeless ones before the rainy season 
began. No greater problem has_ con- 
fronted the commissioners than this ques- 
tion of rehabilitation, and final action 
was postponed until July 16th, when the 
Finance Committee decided to appropri- 
ate $2,500,000 for the purpose of build- 


ing suitable homes for these families. On 
that date, the committee formally re- 
solved to incorporate under the name 
“San Francisco Relief and Red Cross 
Funds Corporation.” Its officers are: 
President, Hon. J. D. Phelan; first vice- 
president, F. W. Dohrmann; second 
vice-president, Wm. H. Herrin; secretary, 
F. G. Drumm. ‘The incorporators are 
largely the personnel of the original 
Finance Committee. This corporation is 
unique in that no stock has been issued, 
and no officer will receive a salary. Its 
object is the administration of relief in 
the most efficient manner possible. It is 
empowered to loan money, enter into 
contracts, bring suits to collect claims, 
and, as a responsible concern, may be 
sued by its creditors. 

Dr. Devine has emphasized the fact 
that there are many refugees still occupy- 
ing tents who would prefer to pay rent, 
and thereby increase their _ self-respect. 
For their accommodation, cottages of 
from four to six rooms will be constructed 
before the first of October on suitable 
sites, preferably city property. It has 
been decided that these dwellings will 
not be of a cheap and temporary construc- 
tion, but ornate little homes of varied de- 
sign. $500,000 has been appropriated as 
a fund that will enable working people 
to rebuild their homes. In some cases 
sums of money will be given as a bonus; 
but for the most part this fund will be ap- 
portioned as improvement loans based on 
one-third of the value of the property. 

$150,000 has been set aside for the 
building of a winter home for the aged 
and infirm. 

Mr. Oscar K. Cushing, in charge of the 
Department of Special Relief, is engaged 
with his assistants in a task that requires 
the most delicate powers of discrimina- 
tion. $100,000 has been placed in his 
hands to distribute to those people whom 
his investigators have decided to be de- 
serving of special help. Many artisans 
have been furnished with new outfits 
that will enable them to earn their liveli- 
hood. Women of various callings are be- 
ing re-established by means of small 
sums of money or necessary goods. <A 
boarding house landlady who has lost 
everything in the fire, and whose insur- 
ance money is not forthcoming, has se- 
cured a lease of a vacant house. The 
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Mrs. Thurlow McMullin. 


investigating committee has passed favor- 
ably on her request for a loan of $400, 
that will enable her to buy furniture. The 
application, after due consideration, is 
granted. Forth she goes from her tent 
in the refugee camp, rejoicing that she is 
now a free and independent woman. In 
a few days more she will be re-established 
in her business, self-supporting and self- 
respecting. 

Up to the 4th of Julv, 444 such 
eases had been given special relief; 52 
per cent receiving sums less than $25, 
and 37 per cent between $25 and $100. 
On the 20th of that month, 1,700 cases 
had been provided for. There are good 
men and true women engaged in _ this 
work of rehabilitation. Those who are 
acquainted with the facts agree that the 
best and farthest-reaching relief is now 
being done in the prevention of possible 
pauperization by the restoring to useful- 
ness of good, reliable citizens. Dr. De- 
vine announced in the middle of July 
that the distribution of food and cloth- 
ing would practically cease on the first 
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of August, and during July the amount 
of supplies distributed greatly exceeded 
the total for June. This measure resulte:! 
in the re-establishment of thousands of 
deserving families who were able to begin 
life anew with this start. 


Future Scope of the Red Cross Relie/ 
Work. 


On the Ist of August, Dr. Devine re- 
tired from the Relief Commission, after 
more than three months of the most ex- 
acting work that has been required of 
any man in the nation. His time from 
seven in the morning until late at night 
has been given without stint and without 
price, for it must be remembered that tlie 
services he rendered San Francisco were 
a free-will offering of priceless value. Hix 
life work is relieving the unfortunate, 
and the Red Cross Society is only one 
of the altruistic organizations with which 
he is affiliated. His Secretary, Mr. Er- 
nest P. Bicknell, succeeded him as « 
special agent of the Red Cross Society. 

When the people of San Francisco re- 
gard the aftermath of the earthquake 
and fire in the growing perspective of 
time, the work of the Red Cross Society 
and its special agent will be appreciated 
more and more. The half can never be 
told of their devotion to their duty and 
high ideals. 

Dr. Devine, with characteristic sym- 
pathy, insisted in the beginning that the 
word “destitute” should not apply to 
the fire sufferers. He emphasized the 
word “refugee” as being “more accu- 
rate, more kindly and democratic.” Re- 
viewing the situation of the past three 
months, he said: “‘ There has been no in- 
stitutional jealousy in this relief work, 
but unity and organization.” ‘Then he re- 
ferred in glowing terms to the splendid 
work of the regular army, closing with 
the fitting remark: ‘‘ The saying ‘God 
bless the army’ will have a different 
meaning henceforth in San Francisco.” 

When the history of the rehabilitation 
of San Francisco is complete, a similar 
sentiment will surely apply to the Red 
Cross Society and its able leader, Dr. 
Edward T. Devine. 
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Yosemite Valley 


BY ELOISE J. ROORBACH 


ANGE after range of snow-clad 
peaks under the magic touch of 
the setting sun, the boom of dis- 
tant waterfalls, the Abenleid of a moun- 
tain bird, and a woman, a novice in 
Nature’s school watching for the coming 
of night and reading all that glorious 
book spread out by the great Teacher. 
This matin hour is pre-eminently the 
hour of retrospection, so the novice was 
reviewing the lessons of tlf€ past day, as 
hour after hour the leaves of Nature’s 
book had been turned. She remembered 
how the Dawn, heralded by numerous 
birds, had so gently brought out all the 
hidden things of the valley, and made 
them glow with warm color. Then she re- 
traced in thought her steps along the 
high-road that followed the glittering, 
winding Merced, remembered turning in- 
to the stately grove of giant pines from 
which the trail starts that leads up to 


Glacier Point. 


Onward she went, past a spring of 
water, through patches of deer-brush, 


passing the white firs with their delicate 
plumes waving in the sun. Then came a 
pause for rest and a backward glance at 
immovable El Capitan, keeping perpetual 
guard, and at the Gothic spires of the 


Cathedral carved by the master architects, 
the glaciers. Far to the right as she faced 
out of the valley, the Yosemite Falls were 
in full sight, both plunges being seen at 
their best and the sound of their falling 
was. like a Gregorian chant, steady, 
stately, mighty. 

After this rest, upward again she went, 
the trail weaving back and forth up the 
side of the mountain,. past Agassiz Col- 
umn and Half-way Point, on up into the 
region of the sugar pines and red firs. 
Covering all the crest of the mountain is 
a splendid forest of pines and firs, and 
they act as a beautiful curtain which 
shuts out the view until the last turn, 
when it seems theatrically withdrawn, and 
the far-reaching snowy peaks of the 
Sierras are seen under the shifting light 
and shade of sun and cloud. Shadows 
from big, rolling clouds crept over the 
granite slopes up to the white peaks, hov- 
ering now here, now there, like a great 
bird, seemingly trying various effects of 
sunshine and shadow. 

During all the glare and shine of the 
day, with the atmosphere so clear that 
everything stood forth with amazing de- 
tail, this novice took in impression after 
impression, every faculty awake to its ut- 
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“A backward glance at immovable El Capitan.” 


most, full of excitement and enthusiasm. 


The glorious Day aroused her and filled 


her with great dreams of deeds possible 
to be accomplished, led her out of the 
valley of limitation and showed her a 
greater range of power, a larger freedom. 
He was a mighty teacher, this quickening 


Day, but at last he gave way to Evening 


with Her quiet touch, and Her soft eras- 
ing of all that was hard or tiresome. 
The novice rested, and watched the 
meeting and parting of these two great 
teachers. Evening with long shadows 
and delicate tints made the solid granite 
walls wear Her colors. She brought many 
birds who dived into a sea of violet shad- 


“ Evening’s long shadows.” 


ows to the valley below, leaving a trail 
of song piercingly sweet. She swept Her 
fingers over the pine tree*harps and made 
the whole valley and the mountain tops 
into a softly glowing, sweetly singing, 
worshipful world. 

How satisfying is this matin hour! The 
world is richer for the touch of Day just 
passed, it was a little nearer the goal of 
perfection towards which everything in 
the universe is hurrying. 

But it was for Night that the novice 
stood waiting, yet she did not know when 
She arrived unless it was at the moment 
Venus flashed her light, and all the 
lesser stars in order twinkled their an- 
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** Far to the right the Yosemite Falls were in full sight.”’ 


swer. All the gods and goddesses, heroes 
and heroines of old, Vega, Cassiopea, 
Orion and the rest of the famous host ap- 
peared from the blue so far overhead and 
began their glittering march. The novice 
listened expectantly, hoping to catch a 
strain from the Music of the Spheres, of 
which she had heard, but her ears were 
attuned to earthly music and she failed 
to catch the heavenly chant. Unless it 
may be that the glorious sense of peace 
and of exaltation that filled her was 
caused not altogether by the sight only of 
that marvelous march. 

How grand! How glorious! How beau- 
tiful the earth looked under the witching 


“ Watching for the coming of night." 


sway of Night! If Evening is a time 
of retrospection, then Night is the hour 
of realization, the letting go of the tire- 
some struggle of life, for the conscious- 
ness that “All is well.” It is the time of 
deepest peace, of fullest joy, of largest ex- 
perience. 

Day with its light had revealed vast 
distances and innumerable details, yet 
Night by shutting out the glare and de- 
tails, showed a larger, nobler earth. Night 
opens the door of thought through which 
the whole universe is seen. Night in 
some unexplainable way, seemed to ex- 
plain the world and the reason for its 
existence. She leaves one with fresh 
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courage, fresh knowledge, fresh strength. 
It is the rest between battles. 

The novice looked over into Teneiyah 
Canyon, made larger and deeper by rea- 
son of Night’s presence there, then over 
the railing that is built so one can lean 
over and look straight down the cliff into 
the valley. Shining from the darkness 
below were twinkling stars signaling the 
stars above. Lights from camp-fires 
sparkled here and there all through the 
valley, and a long chain of them marked 
the way from the light center at the hotel 
to the crescent at Camp Curry, just be- 
low the Point. 

Stars had always been full of a strange 
fascination for the novice, and as she 
watched the earth-stars at her feet, and 
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earth and learn fractions, multiplication 
and division. So one night she slipped 
away from the watchful nurse and went 
out into the yard under a favorite tree, 
resolved to count a hundred stars and so 
be free from all vexations. She counted 
rapidly up to ninety-five, then began to 
go slowly, trembled, and wondered if she 
really and truly did want to leave the 
world, her parents, her books, her trees. 
But the stars seemed to invite, and gath- 
ering courage, she called aloud “ ninety- 
nine, one hundred,” then sat down wait- 
ing to be transported in some mysterious 
pleasant way to the world behind the 
stars. But to her astonishment nothing 
happened! Not doubting the truth of 
the nurse’s story, she wondered what the 


“Under the shifting light and shade.” 


the sky-stars overhead, she remembered 
herself as a dreamy child who loved to 
read fairy books or sit dreaming in the 
topmost boughs of apple trees, rather than 
follow the routine of duties life assigned 
her. Once the nurse told her in answer 
to her query about the use or meaning 
of stars that she shoyld not question about 
such things. That it was dangerous to 
try to find out the meaning of heavenly 
things, and that if one presumed to try 
to count the stars he would fall dead as 
the hundredth star was numbered. But 
that if she were good she would go to 
heaven after she died and then she would 
know all such things. The child thought 
it would be far nicer to go to heaven and 
learn all about stars than to stay on 


matter was, and concluded after much 
thinking that she must have counted the 
same star twice. So she began again, 
way down on the horizon and counted 
straight across the sky to the other side, 
so there would be no danger of getting. 
the same star twice. Again she boldly : 
called aloud “one hundred,” but the re- 
sult was as disappointing as before. A lit- 
tle comforting thought came that per- 
haps she would be carried to the sky dur- 
ing sleep, so she went into the house, hur- 
ried to bed, shut her eyes tight, and was 
soon asleep. But, alas! next morning her 
eyes opened on the same familiar objects 
of the room. She puzzled over the matter 
all day, and realized in a vague way that 
she shouldn’t have tried that charm. So 
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never again did she take the matter of 
leaving the earth into her own hands. 
The novice was glad now that the child’s 
purpose of shrinking from life that she 
might dream dreams was not carried out. 
She was glad now for all the hard, dark 
places on the trail as well as the walk 
through life, the steep climb, the weari- 
some heat of the day, had been but the 
necessary part of a climb to a mountain’s 
top, from which she had the large view 
of the world and the inner knowledge of 
an effulgent light hovering over and en- 
folding all. 

As she was looking into Teneiyah Can- 
yon a glitter or two of light on an over- 
hanging pine bough made her turn round, 
for she knew the moon must be rising. 


ley that they might see the Sierras under 
the spell of the moon, and that they 
might escort her back to the valley. They 
watched that extensive panorama, s80 
marvelous in beauty, full of the soft radi- 
ance of the moon; then thev all went to 
look at the earth-stars of the valley. 

The novice had been alone as she had 
so much desired to be since late after- 
noon. She saw Day depart, Evening ar- 
rive, and now at eleven o’clock, while 
Night was holding sway, they all started 
down the moonlit path to the valley. 
What a walk! What an experience for 
city-bred folk, that walk down the moun- 
tain, made almost as light as day by the 
full moon. Through the fir forest, won- 
derful to see, with its patches of moon- 


“And the sound of their falling was like a Gregorian chant, steady, stately, mighty.”’ 


Near Mt. Starr King and attended by a 
few small clouds, the full moon appeared, 
and joined the stars in their procession. 
She touched a peak here and there with 
her light, cast mystic shadows  every- 
where, picked out Vernal and Nevada 
Falls from their hiding places from 
whence they had been heard but not seen, 
revealed the white slope of Mit. Florence 
and the jagged crest of Mt. Lyel. Many 
wonderful effects she produced on_ the 
granite waves of the Sierras. 

It was ten o'clock at night when the 
novice heard down the trail the snap- 
ping of a twig and muffled sounds of 
steps. She turned toward those sounds 
to greet five hardy lovers of nature who 
had climbed that long trail from the yal- 


light and shadow, under protecting 
branches of noble pines, round sharp 
corners, looking now up and then out of 
the valley, all in bright light, so the trail 
was easily followed. No one talked, but 
drank in the beauty of the night, and all 
keenly conscious of the unusual experi- 
ence of seeing the world softly sleeping 
below one’s feet. 

Old Earth seemed like a sleeping baby. 
rocked in its space cradled by the great 
Mother. And they walked with soft step 
and finger on lips, as it were, that the 
baby be not disturbed. That swect night 
spell stayed with them until the tent 
homes were reached, and is still cherished 
in their hearts as a treasure of countless 
value. 
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Nance 


©’ Neill 


Her Travels and Her Art 


BY HELEN FITZGERALD SANDERS 


s fulfill his peculiar role according to his 
s understanding, be it on the stage of the 


theatre or on the vaster stage of life. 
The call of adventure came to Nance 


f O’Neil when she was yet a child. In the 
# quiet rose garden near Oakland, where 
# she lived with her parents, she was al- 
s ready peering into the outer world, and 


her child-fancy was taking her out into 
the Unknown Sea of Romance. From her 


s father, a pioneer of the Golden Age of 
°49, and her mother, a woman of South- 


ern blood, who crossed the plains in a 
traveling wagon, she inherited her 
wanderlust, but it was they, also, who 
clipped the aspiring wing and sought to 


wal keep their fledgling safely within the 


Nance O'Neil. 


QO: all the younger American act- 


resses there is none, perhaps, of 

greater interest to Westerners in 
general, and Californians in particular, 
than Nance O’Neil. She is to the stage 
what Frank Norris was to the literature 
of the West, vital, rugged and full of 
force. In the acting of Nance O’Neil as 
in the writing of Norris, one feels the 
same heroic proportion, and though both 
are in some respects roughly hewn, it is 
that very quality which accentuates the 
native strength of both. ‘The finer shad- 
ings are quite lacking; there is absence 
of detail, just as there is in the desert it- 
self or the mountains. That is why the 
writer and the actress are at their best 
when they have to do with elemental in- 
tensity. There are times when one 
wishes for greater self-restraint in both— 
but back to the desert and the mountains 
again, to. the torrid heat and the thun- 
derstorm, and one says, leave them, thea, 
their passion heat and their heart-storm. 
Qualities of ability differ and each must 


s confines of her home. 


She received her 
education in the usual way, and gradu- 
ated from Snell’s Seminary in Berkeley. 
During her stay there teachers and pupils 
knew of her desire to become an actress 
and explore the farthest corner of the 
globe. 

One day when McKee Rankin was 
filling an engagement at the Alcazar The- 
atre in San Francisco, a_ very _ tall, 
angular, yellow-haired girl, one Ger- 
trude Lamson, presented herself to him 
armed with a note from Peter Robinson, 
the dramatic critic of the Chronicle, 
which ran: 

“Here is a young friend of mine who 
wants to go on the stage. Kindly dis- 
courage her.” 

It seems to be always the fashion to 
discourage would-be actresses, so McKee 
Rankin did the conventional thing, said 
the conventional say about “slavery,” 
“hard work,” and so on, and the grave- 
eyed girl accepted it unquestioningly and 
persevered. The end of it was, McKee 
Rankin gave her a small part in a play 
called “ Sara,” in which, we are told, she 
was conspicuously awkward, displaying 
more elbows than ability. A long tour of 
little towns followed, and in “ The Dan- 
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Frank Barney and Nance O'Neil in her native’rickshaw, at Durban, South Africa. 


ites’ she achieved her first success, re- 
vealing to her manager a vein of hither- 
to unguessed ability. For the first time 
the girl dropped the shackles of artificial- 
ity, forgot her play acting, and herself. 
As she reached her climax, rising above 
and beyond the learned-by-rote, puppet- 
like part, her great nature swelled to the 
heights of newly found power, the audi- 
ence stamped and cheered in a rage of 
uncouth enthusiasm, and as the curtain 
rang down and Rankin rushed up to her 
crying: “That was great! great!” the 


girl, in her naivete, looked at him placid- 
ly and asked: “ What?” 

From this time, Mr. Rankin took the 
plastic material and began to shape it be- 
neath his trained hand. He was destined 
to bring out a new star in the theatrical 
field, and she, his disciple, was to shed 
light upon his declining years. 

McKee Rankin chose for her the stage 
name of Nance O’Neil, from a combina- 
tion of Nance Oldfield and Eliza O’Neil, 
two luminaries of Comedy and Tragedy 
on the English stage during the eigh- 


“ Black House’ Road from Cape Town to Kimberley in the veldt, South Africa. 
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Nance O’Neil, Miss Snell, and Tolo having afternoon tea on the veranda at Tyngsboro. 


teenth century. In Topeka, Kansas, in 
the role of Nancy Sikes, a dramatization 
of Charles Dickens’ “Oliver Twist,” she 
made her first notable success and estab- 
lished herself as an actress of unusual 
strength. Henceforth, people began to 
realize that in this tall, lithe, tawny- 
haired girl, who moved about with the 
deliberate ease and grace of a mountain 
lion of her native California, Tragedy 
had a new and sincere exponent; and as 
she dared to grasp at deeper and more 
serious work, such as Sudermann’s 
“Magda,” and other plays of intensity 
rather than _ hysterically emotional 
dramas, the critics appreciated that she 
had capacity for expansion and develop- 
ment. Her success spread; it was con- 
fined to no single locality or community. 
London viewed her with approval through 
its monocle, and that led to the project of 
a season in Australia. Nat Goodwin had 
failed dismally there, owing, perhaps, to 
the Australian lack of humor, so the 
critics and the wisemen looked with pity 
upon the adventurous spirit of this girl 
who, Alexander-like, wept for more audi- 
euces to conquer. Quite contrary to the 


predictions of the aforesaid critics and 
wisemen (as is not infrequently the case) 


Miss O’Neil, with her tragic muse, roused 
the Australians to enthusiasm, and like 
most people hard of conquest, once won, 
they become proportionately loyal. They 
understood her better than Goodwin. As 
the gloomy, wronged and finally heroic 
Magda, she stirred their sympathy and 
bound them to her forever with ties of 
enduring friendship. She also played 
“Camille ”—an idealized, love-sufficient 
Camille—“ Elizabeth, Queen of Eng- 
land” and others. Having won her lau- 
rels there, a tour of the world was pro- 
jected and carried out. 

From Australia she went to New Eng- 
land, playing first in Auckland thence 


to Roturua, in the Hot Lake district. 


Verily, the old-time wanderlust of the 
rose garden was becoming a reality. The 
golden key of Fame was opening for her 
the closed doors, and the people, anxious 
to do her homage, were bestowing upon 
her privileges denied the unknown trav- 
eler. So they took her back into the in- 
terior, a day’s journey through rich, 
tropical jungles, dark with a tangle of 
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fern and palm, into the wonderland of 
New Zealand. 

Mr. Don, who is in control of all re- 
sorts in that district, had Mr. Alfred 
Warbrick and Maggie Papakura, the 
Moori guides in the Government service, 
take Miss O’Neil to the Hotte at Waka 
to see the poi-poi dance of the natives, 
given in her honor. But the crowning 
event was the ceremony of soaping the 
great geyser at Rotorua. ‘This geyser 
is no longer naturally active, and only by 
artificial means does the vast volume of 
water issue forth and play like a giant 
fountain. Upon this occasion the board- 
covering which protects it from vandal 
tourists was removed; hundreds of peo- 
ple gathered to witness the phenomenon, 
and Miss O’Neil, standing over the crater, 
held a bag filled with pieces of soap. At 
a given signal, she dropped this into the 
crater. Out of the breathless silence of 
expectation came a hollow rumbling, giv- 
ing evidence of subterranean disturbance. 
In ten minutes little jets spurted up. 
gradually increasing until the crowd fell 
back. In twenty minutes a fan-shaped 
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body of water and mist rose to the height 
of 500 feet, shimmering silvery-white, 
and reflecting the prismatic colors like a 
huge rainbow. 

The young American had scored an- 
other triumph, and from Government 
officials to the simple, sweet-natured 
natives, all bowed to this new, foreign 
genius. ‘Touching evidence of their de- 
votion was given when she bade them 
farewell. Maggie, the guide and her fol- 
lowers, scattered garlands in her path, 
and saw her fairly launched on her voy- 
age. Nor was this all; the faithful Mag- 
gie sent a postal after her across the sea, 
directed to: ‘‘ Miss Nance O’Neil, great 
American actress, San Francisco,” wish- 
ing her in limited English, but unlimited 
friendship, “God 

The objective point was now South Af- 
rica. At that time the country was in 
the throes of the Boer War. While Miss 
O’Neil was in Cape Town, martial law 
was declared, and she set out to Kim- 
berly, traveling in an armored train, dis- 
pensing books, soap, matches and other 
comforts to the soldiers in the block 
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Nance O'Neil and “‘Tolo,’’ her maid, at Tyngsboro. 
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houses along the line. Oblong patches 
enclosed in white fences, scattered over 
the monochrome of the veldt, told the 
story of many a life yielded up in the 
bloody cause. The deplorable condition 
of the men suggested a series of benefits 
for the Soldiers’ Christmas Comforts 
Fund, begun at Cape Town, where Gov- 
ernor, Mayor and other officials paid her 
the compliment of their presence. This 
was the first matinee ever given in South 
Africa, and at the end of the third act 
of ‘* Magda,” the play chosen for the oc- 
casion, the Governor presented her with 
a bouquet tied with.the colors of the city. 
The itinerary included Durban, Port 
Elizabeth, East London, Pieter Mariets- 
burg, and contemplated .Johannesburg, 
but the latter place, being under ‘strictest 
martial law, and threatened with siege, 
Lord Kitchener sent. her a letter express- 
ing his regret that no one could be per- 
mitted to enter the city. 

In Egypt, Miss O’Neil spent her vaca- 
tion on the desert about the great pyra- 
mids, where she climbed the tomb of 
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Cheops. In Cairo she played before the 
Khedive, who summoned her to his box 
to show his Oriental appreciation of Oc- 
cidental achievement. 

During these journeys through many 
lands, sounding the heart strings of many 
different people and finding them, for 
the most part, one in human sympathy, 
Nance O’Neil had grown and broadened ; 
the sharp angles of undeveloped physical 
youth and undeveloped mental shading, 
had given place to riper. maturity, and 
when, once more, she stood upon her na- 
tive soil, with world-wisdom instead of 
the old-time world-longing, and eyes that 
had looked far over the seas and seen, 
not only the shadows and the sun, but 
the greater mystery that lies beyond, she 
had more than fulfilled her early prom- 
ise. 

She now essayed to play “ Macbeth,” 
the highest mark at which she has yet 
aimed. At all times, Shakespeare must 
be the ultimate criterion, and to the 
actor or actress who can reincarnate be- 
fore us his immortal lines, laurels and re- 


Home of Nance O’Neil on the St. Kilda Road, Melbourne, 


Austiuli.t. 
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flected immortality! With this addition 
to her repertoire, Nance O’Neil went to 
Boston, where singularly enough, in spite 
of her travels and her successes, she was 
but little known. In an obscure theatre 
she made her bow to the ever critical eye- 
glasses and blue stockings, and even Bos- 
ton thawed and discovered her all over 
again with much _§self-congratulation. 
“ Magda,” “Hedda Gabler,” “Camille,” 
etc., were played to filled houses, and 
Nance O’Neil was lifted out of her hum- 
ble environment and hustled up town to 
the heart of the theatrical world. 

Among the literati who became her en- 
thusiastic followers was Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, the poet, who wrote for her the 
play “ Judith,” founded upon the medie- 
val drama of Giocommetti. This theme 
has already inspired one of his most seri- 
ous poems, but admiration for the genius 
of Miss O’Neil caused him to cast it into 
new form for her. “Judith” was pro- 


“Tolo”’ in her native dress, and ‘*‘ Togo”’ on the veranda at Tyngsboro. 


duced under auspicious circumstances for 
the first time in Boston, at the Tremont 
Theatre, on October 14th, 1904, and is 
said to be one of her strongest roles. This 
was the only instance in recent times of 
an American poet writing a play for an 
American actress. 

In her thirteen years on the stage, 
Nance O’Neil has done much. Still she 
leaves much to be desired, not so particu- 
larly in the domg, as in what she chooses 
to do. Here one must revert to the 
analogy of Frank Norris, the writer, and 
Nance O’Neil, the actress. Both have 
chosen some. strange vehicles for their 
powers. Norris was often simply coarse 
from deliberate choice; Nance O’Neil too 
often wasted her splendid. gifts on plays 
that have no place in the world of Morals 
or Art. The muck rake is an implement 
of great popularity; we use it on a large 
scale in politics and public life; we keep 
one gilded and tied with blue ribbons 
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(metaphorically, of course), in our 
charming little parlors, to rake society 
over, and incidentally our neighbors and 
acquaintances. Literature and the Stage, 
which merely mirror life, have raked and 
raked until they often have a very un- 
pleasant odor. But we hold our aesthetic 
noses, and so long as there is an object 
to be gained, an internal regeneration 
through purging, we stand it cheerfully. 
Thus in “Magda,” the subject of the 
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and Miss O’Neil is admirable in the part. 
Maeterlink’s “Monna Vanna,” on the 
other hand, is pernicious and unclean. 
Subtle, an overburdened and misused 
word, is often too synonymous with pu- 
trid. One condemns the play, and back 
comes the retort: “Oh, but Maeterlink 
is so subtle!” Possibly this is true, but 
when he chooses to picture a wife who 
dupes, fools and betrays a devoted hus- 
band, driven to frenzy bv the supposed 
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Kaffirs in the compound at the Diamond mines, playing on the Kaffir piano. 


play is manifestly unpleasant; there is 
a great deal of storming and sinning and 
the usual illegitimate child. “ Magda,” 
however, through this same child and the 
uplifting influence of her art, rises, 
spurns her cowardly betrayer, who would 
marry her after her triumphs, if she 
would but deny their child, and faces the 
world with the boy who is at once her 
downfall and her salvation. “ Magda” 
is a moral play; it is almost a great play, 


sacrifice of her chastity, out of unholy 
love for another man, subtilty and the 
violation of the seventh commandment 
are to all essential purposes the same. 
The play is absolutely without justifica- 
tion from a superficial, moral or artistic 
standpoint. Superficially it is not even 
pleasing; morally one feels the need of 
fumigation after witnessing it; artisti- 
cally it is a failure, full of technical 
faults, tedious harangues, climaxes over- 
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Front view of Mera House Hotel, Gizeh. 


worn to the point of staleness, and, with- 
al, an ending which leaves the spectator 
in a state of complete disgust and mental 
nausea. Mliss O’Neil plays the part well. 
There is no fault in her acting, save the 
fault of acting it at all, for paradoxical as 
it may sound, the better such a play is 
acted, the worse it is. 

We have said such productions as this 
have no place in the world of Morals 
or of Art; we may go farther and say 
they have no place in the lighter World 
of Amusement. The playhouse is pri- 
marily a place of amusement, secondarily 
a place of education and art, the latter 
and finer phases being the outgrowth of 
the first, which is elemental. Therefore. 
when a drama does not amuse, uplift nor 
educate, it fails completely. 

The same criterion applies to the vari- 
ous forms of Art, Sculpture, Literature 
and the Stage. The ultimate aim of each 


A South African servant. 


is to reflect and express life truly, or 
ideally. Take, for instance, the sculptor ; 
one who would choose hunch-backs, abor- 
tions and reptiles for models, rather than 
strive to depict the varying degrees of 
force, beauty or another of the vital ele- 
ments, would surely misuse his gift. The 
hunchback, the abortion and the reptile 
may have their places, as the snake in the 
heroic “ Laocoon,” but it serves merely 
to bring forth a masterpiece of human 
agony. So in Literature and on the Stage 
the horrible, the evil, the lewd, must be 
a means to an end, and the end must be 
exalting. One gets tired of the ordinary, 
purposeless vulgarity of thought, _ talk 
and action which end in the debauchery 
of crime in Norris’s “ McTeague,” and 
on the stage the omnipresent courtesan of 
the type of Camille, Zaza, Sappho and 
the rest, is unoriginal, hackneyed and 
monotonous. But much more pernicious 
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Nance O’Neil, Mr. Alfred Warbriek (a Govern- 
ment gyide) and friend, s\anding in front of 
Maori grass house. 


is the whitened sepulchre in the form of 
““Monna Vanna.” 

We. have. spoken of these two plays, 
“Magda” and. “ Monna Vanna,” be- 
cause ‘we are familiar with the actress's 
interpretation of them. Of her “ Lady 
Macbeth,” this is not the case, and it is 
never fair to criticise from a criticism. 

Nance O’Neil is a gifted woman, and 
she is, moreover, a young woman who has 
hardly reached the climax of productive 
maturity. She is a potent factor on the 
modern stage who may exert a wide in- 
fluence for better or worse. Physically 
she is possessed of unusual beauty, 
charm and magnetism. She is essentially 
a magnificent animal. Her yellow 
hair falls in heavy masses like the ripe 
ears of corn of Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s 
“Blessed Damozel,” her skin is white, her 
eyes clear blue, her features nobly mod- 
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eled. Her throat like a column of Parian 
marble is a fit indication of her deep 
voice, and in semblance, at least, she is 
of unmixed Saxon blood. She is a crea- 
ture built on the heroic scale, fit for the 
embodiment of heroic parts; therefore it 
is a double pity that she should waste her 
gifts both physical and mental on plays 
unworthy of them. She is splendidly 
fit for “Cleopatra.” The voluptuous 
beauty and fascination of the Egyptian 
Queen would be nicely suited to her. She 
would also make a noble “Guinevere.” 
This leads to reminiscence, coupled with 
a desire. While Miss O’Neil was in Aus- 
tralia, the present Lord Tennyson, son of 
the poet, gave her permission to play any 
of his father’s poems adapted to the 
stage. Such plays as could be made from 
“Tdylls of the King,” enacted by such 
an artist as Miss O’Neil, would be a 
tonic to modern Art as well as a joy to 
the whole English-speaking, poetry-lov- 
ing world. 

In her summer home at Tyngsboro, 
Massachusetts, Nance O’Neil and Mr. 
Kirk, a young California author, are 
preparing to produce his new play, 
“Midas of the Golden Fleece.” Beyond 
the theme suggested by the title, the char- 
acter of the play is not known. We trust 
it will be worthy of its interpreter. 


“The Master doth not genius vainly 
give, 

And Inspiration, like the Soul, doth 
live.” 


So may it be with Nance O’Neil, and 
though we are told the actor, unlike the 
poet or the sculptor, leaves behind him 
nothing but memory, still Memory is Im- 
mortality. 


October 


BY EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY 


A day born of October and the sun 
In silver-tissued glory smiling came, 
And touched the leaves and grass with gold anew: 
The lake, a dream in lazulean blue 
Flashed back the opal tints, and heart of flame, 
And from its depths one face, and only one. 
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Where the path leads among crevasses. 


Overland Among the Slovanians of Istria 


BY FELIX J. KOCH, A. B. 


NE of the most charming excur- 
sions the lower Austrian Empire 


affords lies in the land of the Slo- 
vanians, in the primitive province of 
Istria, Slovanians, Slavonians and 
Slovaks, the names are curiously alike, 
and yet each of these folk are widely dif- 
ferent, as peoples differ in this polyglot 
empire, where Italian, German, Croatian 
and patois are constantly heard side by 
side, and where it would seem that all 
history to the contrary notwithstanding, 
the builders of Babel must have set up 
their tower, and been visited with their 
linguistic calamity. Equally picturesque 
and far cleaner than most of Franz 
Josef’s people are the Slovanians, occu- 
pying a sort of intermediary social caste 
between half-civilized and civilized peo- 
ples, or probably better, living on the 
borderland between present and long dis- 
tant centuries. 


The excursion into the Slovanian land 
lies out from Divaca, on the railway from 
Trieste. At the depot, curious Istrian 
landaus await the sojourner. Curious 
affairs are these carriages, built after the 
fashion of our open surrey, but with 
broadly extended sides, so that the result 
greatly resembles the goe-cabs of the 
Kentucky Mountains. 

Whirled out a delightful country road 
in these, the Slovanian peasant comes 
in sight, tanned and tall; his hair a sandy 
brown, when present at all, and the dis- 
tinguished characteristic of his counte- 
nance, a much-prized mustachio. Ordi- 
narily, these men wear modern apparel, 
leaving it to their wives and daughters to 
perpetuate the national dress. 

Picturesque, if not pretty, are these 
Slovanian women, in loose-fitting waists 
of dark blue or black, and short skirts of 
coarse, heavy material. Over the rear of 
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the head a gaudy scarf is drawn, tucked 
beneath the chin in the front, and then 
drawn out in the rear so as to leave a 
broad, gay triangle upon the back. This 
scarf serves the purpose of a hat, and is 
invariably removed indoors. Ear-rings, 
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these baskets is wrapped in coarse gray- 
black paper, excepting the fig-brea‘, 
which always lies atop of everything else. 
On train or boats, in field or home, the 
women are ever repairing to the baskets. 
and drawing a single-bladed pen-knife of 


A paradise for lovers of the great out-doors. 


half-crescents of brass or gold, dangle in 
the women’s ears to complete the picture. 
Like the Japanese, these peasant dames 
remove their sandals on entering the 
house, boat or train, but whether to do 
proper courtesy to the building or to save 
the costly leather sole, at expense of coarse 
white socks; or possibly to give the feet 
greater freedom, one scarcely dares to de- 
cide. 

Rambles out-of-doors in this part of 
Istria are characterized in memory, as 
against those of all the rest of Europe, 
by the real symbol of the Slovanian, the 
circular basket of wicker about the size 
of a bushel measure. 

In these baskets the women garner their 
harvest and carry the produce to market; 
in them the food for the day is secreted, 
whether for field or town, and on the re- 
turn from the metropolis the weekly pur- 
chases are stored therein. Everything in 


enormous proportions from their bottom- 
less pockets, cleave a bit of the bread and 
munch it complacently, for fig-bread is 
to the Slovanian woman what cigarettes 
and coffee are to the folk of more souther- 
ly Europe.* Herodotus, or some other 
early geographer, told of a race that car- 
ried their beds about with them. Such 
with the Slovanian of iasculine gender 
is his basket. When he is tired, and 
there is no place to sit, he flops down in 
the basket. When night comes on, and he 
is on the train, without a seat on which 
to doze, the basket is his bed. That is 
his castle, and once within, he is beyond 
disturbance. 

Slovanian women take great care of 
their hair. The line of division of the 
inky locks runs directly down the center, 
and from it the hair is brought down and 
about to the rear, with a single narrow 
braid crossed over the top of the head. 
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just above the forehead. Now and then, 
it is true, a woman will be seen bending 
her head into another’s lap that her skull 
may be searched for that which may eatst 
there, but we are in peasant Austria, 
away from proprieties and custom, and 
such things are to be expected. 

Nothing is more interesting, on an 
out-door ramble, than to halt a group of 
these peasants, and lead them into a chat, 
for the Slovanian. peasant is a true con- 
versationalist—men, women and children 
chattering away whenever or wherever 
they may meet, and many of their little 
mannerisms of speech remind one of the 
lower-class German. 

Istria is, for the most part, farm 
land, and like the founders of our Repub- 
lic, the greatest enemies of these people 
are the rocks. Everywhere that fields are 
at all possible one finds the rock walls 
thrown up by the tiller. Possibly. when 


A Slovanian barn. 


the Pan-Slavic crisis arrives, these boul- 
der walls will serve the folk as did those 
at Lexington and Concord. Between the 
walls the sun beats down on little oases of 
cultivation, until the grass is yellow and 
sere, and only the thistle manages to 
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survive in the intense Adriatic heat. Over 
hill and dale the pastures roll, sprinkled 
everywhere with slabs of rock—pretty to 
the passer-by, but tantalizing to the peas- 
ant, for this land would support crops in 
paying amounts could the stones be ex- 
hausted and the soil given over to tillage. 
As it is, only a few wild fig trees manage 
to make headway against the rocks, so 
that the vistas of these vales of grass and 
cold rock slabs resembles greatly those of 
the glacial deposits about Put-in-Bay, on 
Lake Erie. 

Beyond Herpelje the scenery becomes 
somewhat drearier, as the karst, or true 
rock country, is entered; and the peasant 
more and more desperate in his battle 
against the stones. One cannot but ad- 
mire the “ stick-to-it-ness ” that the little 
farms reveal. Corn and oats, vineyards 
and orchards, little gardens of potatoes 
and cabbage, and meadows reasonably 


clear of stone, have been forced from this 
stony-hearted land. Each generation has 
exhumed a few more of the rock slabs, 
and so, through the centuries, little clear- 
ings have grown. At best, however, even 
to-day the year’s income don’t average 
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Among the baskets. 


Flirtations. 
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these men a gulden, or florin, a day— 
not even 40 cents. What tide of fortune 
scattered Slovanians into this God-for- 
saken country and induced them to re- 
main, is difficult to conjecture. Like the 
Albanians at Zara, they are maroons from 
some great Volkerwanderung possibly, 
and having been bid to remain, have 
stayed through the ages. 

The Slovanian farm houses fit well 
into the out-door picture; four-square 
buildings of concrete over stone, with the 
roof rising up from either side to form 
an apex over the center. Pretty little 


The buggy ’’ from Divaca on the railroad. 


gardens, combining the artistic and the 
practical, and flanked with the sun-flow- 
ers in stately rows, surround these homes. 

Many of the houses, and almost all the 
arable land in this region, is held by 
well-to-do “ober-bauers,” or landed 
farmers, each of whom will have from 
twenty to fifty peasants to work his lands 
at a florin a day and fare. Occasionally, 
however, the peasants turn capitalist 
also, and having received a given contract 
from the “ober-bauer,” will engage labor- 
ers to assist at the work at a wage of from 
16 to 36 cents a day. Plums, grapes and 
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apples are their chief marketable pro- 
ducts. Lunch is given these laborers at 
ten in the morning and four in the af- 
ternoon, and at nine in the evening there 
is wine. There are no labor unions 
among these peasants, and. one works un- 
til the task is completed. Nor is the edu- 


_ cational status of labor such as to unfit 


it for outdoor work. Children are com- 
pelled to attend school between the ages 
of six and fourteen. Then they take +o 
the fields. At twenty-one the men enter 


the army for a three-year term, and with 
that, one’s education is complete. 


A lit- 


tle German and a bit more of Italian, in 
addition to the Slovanian, make up the 
usual accomplishments. 

One of the world’s natural wonders 
lies out-doors in this land of stones— 
the Cave Region of St. Canzian. This is 
a series of canyons, palisades and cav- 
erns, that in many ways rivals our Mam- 
moth Cave, saving that the American cay- 
ern is much larger in its subterranean 
possibilities. 

To tour the Caves of St. Canzian is to 
put oneself completely under “one-man 
power.” For upwards of two hours, the 
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The guide to the caves. 


visitor is alone with an old Slovanian 


could be suddenly stunned with a blow, 
robbed, and thrown over the precipice, 
and it would be the easiest thing in the 
world to convince a jury that he had 
slipped and fallen. Were this palisade- 
land a few hundred miles further to the 
southward, no one would dare to go 
through thus unattended. An Austrian 
club, however, has taken over the touris- 
trv—despite the general friendliness of 
the peasants to the tourist—and already 
railings, etc., are being provided. 

The scenery among these palisades is 
magnificent. Virgin forests, interlaced 
with trails, hide the canyons, and until 
one reaches their very brink—whence one 
may look up some narrow defile, or far 
down the steep wall of rock to a roaring, 
foaming torrent, just beyond the cavern 
mouth he has just left, or is about to en- 
ter—he is unsuspicious of their pres- 
ence. 

From the town of St. Canzian the 
Reka River winds to the first of these 
cliffs, whence it makes a plunge of some 
320 feet, partly in full view of the visi- 
tor, and otherwheres through hidden 


guide, and at many points the stranger ways, whence it finds passage through 
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“There are no labor unions among these peasants.”’ 
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the massive gorge to the next palisade. 
There a narrow defile makes place for it, 
and the stream next appears to view as 
a little pool, dimpled by the breezes blow- 
ing ever in this land of mystery. High 
up, on every side, sheer and uncompro- 
mizing, the rock walls, with only a stray 
bit of weed to indicate a trace of soil, 
tower; while at their tops, where a mere 
rift of sky peeps in, the creepers over- 
hang. Again, as far below, a placid pool 
of blue marks the river’s resting place. 
Not even the camera can do justice to 
the scene. 

The caves themselves, also, are inter- 
esting. Although containing fewer curi- 
ous forms than does our Mammoth Cave, 
many of the chambers in these caverns 
are decidedly larger and equally impres- 
sive as the best in the Kentucky cave. 
The entries, reached by narrow trails 
hewn from the face of the precipice, and 
overlooking wide gulches of glistening 
rock, moreover, are far- more romantic. 
The entire region, in fact, is just such 
a one as romanciers delight in. One 
looks for Cavemen to-day about the place, 
and half fears for ghosts of the Romans, 


Transportation in Istria. 
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The basket bearer. 


whose remains are likewise occasionally 
founda. 
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After a few hours among these caverns, 
the visitor returns to the open again, and 
takes a trail leading to the inn at Matto- 
van, beneath whose arbors the cooling 
Istrian wine awaits. Save, perhaps, 
for a stray German tourist, with “ wan- 
der-pack ” on back and cane in hand, the 
scene is typically Slovanian. One sees 
the Emperor-King’s assessor chuckling 
the comely peasant girls beneath the chin 
as he questions them of listings and tax- 
ables, while they take it all in very good 
part, and respond with sly quips and 


‘jestings. Round the wooden tables of the 


inn there are gathered the old men of 
the village, smoking a bit of tobacco pur- 


- chased with the kreusers of passers, and 


nodding their heads sagely to whatever 
may be said by their cronies. 

Close beside stretch the thick, plas- 
tered walls, joining the low, thatched 
homes of the peasants with the barns, 
and through their open door-ways chick- 
ens and ducks meander, while in the 
barnyard, inside, great oxen nap in the 
shade. Over the road the peasant folk, 
women as well as men, cut the grain with 
the sickle, while the merry Slovanian 
songs rise above the rhythmic swish of 
the falling grain. 

Kith and kin of these folk have come 
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to the States, and their letters of life and 
of wages across the seas fill the peasants 
with wonderment; for here at Mattovan, 
where the best room in the inn is to be 
had for thirty cents, one breakfasts on 
coffee or milk, and at noon there are 
beans and fresh cabbage and salad and in 
the evening the ubiquitous chicken the 
year round; while meat is for the feast 
day alone. 

But the hand of change is beginning 
to invade quaintly-primitive Istria. In 
the winter, the young men are coming 
more and more to leave their homes, for 
Trieste and other cities, where guldens 
are to be gained more readily, and the 
tiresome work of tending the stock and 
clearing snow from the King’s highway, 
and perchance digging a rock or two, is 
substituted for something more lively. As 
a result of these annual migrations, 
changes are crowding on. City dresses 
attire the young Slovanian women, and 
city watches in the vests of the men re- 


_place the good old-fashioned clocks. It 


is the old story of the city coming to the 
farmer, and of the husbandman yielding 
to the new, and before the world is half 
aware of it, the primitive Slovanian of 
Istria, with his charming out-of-door 
life, will be a thing of the pact. 


Sea-Sumset 
Im the Harbor of Hionolulu 


BY CURTIS HIDDEN PAGE 


Olive the sky, and olive-green the sea 
Entranced with calm. The winds have held their breath 
For days. An iridescence like the wraith 
Of long-dead rainbows glides unceasingly 
Hither and yon, where waves were wont to be. 
Awhile the color-ghost-dance rioteth, 
Till, like the flash of change from life to death, 
The light dies out, and leaves the shadows free. 


Then through the gate their sable touch unbars 
Comes Orient Night. With cloud-hair all undon’, 
And on her breast the new moon’s opal arc, 

She leans along the bastions of the dark 
Out over the sea-mirror, and one by one 
Slowly puts on her diamonds—the stars. 
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“Camping ’’ on the lawn at Stanford. 


arthquake Days at Stanford 


BY ALICE WINDSOR KIMBALL 


as long as I live kick over an ant 
hill just to see what the ants will 
do. I know how it feels to be an ant.” 

That is what one Stanford girl said, a 
few hours after the earthquake of April 
18th had shaken us out of our beds. It 
is safe to say that every one of the thou- 
sand people living on the Stanford Uni- 
versity campus was asleep at five in the 
morning, for vith final examinations 
three weeks distant, the eleventh hou: 
grinds and all-night seminaries had not 
yet begun. 

What we did during those eventful 
tuirty seconds most of us cannot say— 
pretty much what the ants did, doubtless 
—ran without an idea in our heads, ex- 
cept some persons who were too nearly 
paralyzed by fright and the feeling of ut- 
ter helplessness to try to move. One of 
the three hundred and sixty men in En- 


a | KNOW one thing—that I'll never 


cina Hall says that he sat on the edge of 
his bed waiting for the walls to crash in 
upon him, saying to himself, “ This is the 
end! ‘This can’t last!” Suddenly what 
seemed a tidal wave from the big tank in 
the attic over his room poured through 
the ceiling, giving him an involuntary 
morning tub. hat made him run—the 
water was something he could escape 
from. 

It was a similar conviction of the futil- 
ity of any effort to escape which, as she 
expressed it, “ petrified ” one girl to her 
bed, with her hands clenched under its 
iron side-rails, waiting for the rocking to 
stop, until a chiffonier pirouetted over ou 
one castor and was slatting down on top 
of her. The latter proved her incentive 
to leave. 

At Encina, men ran, jumped from win- 
dows, slid banisters, climbed down fire- 
escapes, anything to empty the buildin: 
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“The tower of the church, which had cut the blue sky with its perfect lines for a college 


generation.”’ 


in the few seconds which it really took. 
Eight men were held up on a fire-escape 
bv the first one’s momentarily losing his 
nerve when it came to swinging to the 
earth from the lowest round. With stones 
dropping around them, “the situation 
was a trifle nervous,” as one of the held- 
up phrased it. Many of the men have no 
idea of how they got out of the building, 
but out they were, and scattering to vari- 
ous houses where thev might exchange 
ajamas for garments better suited to the 
ight of day. 

At first, only shivering Encina knew 
that the buildings of the Quadrangie 
were damaged bv the shock. Some of the 
men saw the big chimney fall—others the 
“Gym,” the half-finished library, the top 
of the Memorial Arch—or, most heart- 
rending of all, the tower of the church, 
which had cut the blue, sky with its per- 
fect jines for a college generation. ‘Tio 
the dwellers in the campus houses, there 
came at first no suspicion that the damage 
was more than to chimneys and plaster- 
ing. Former earthquakes in California 
had done that sort of job, though not so 
completelv. perhaps. We set a new record 
for quick dressing, however, for one never 
knows what is the beginning and what 
the end of an earthquake. Suddenly from 
the street outside came the shout, “ The 
church-tower has fallen!” and again. 


‘‘Look at the arch!” For the second 
time that morning our hearts stood still, 
as we rushed to doors and windows, say- 
ing to ourselves: “It isn’t true! It can- 
not be!” Even when we saw, in the heap 
of dust, the shattered outlines of the 
buildings, we could hardlv believe that it 
was not all a bad dream. It was then 
that we forgot our houses, our fallen 
chimneys, ruined walls, broken china— 
we tiung on our wraps and rushed to the 
(Juadrangle, with the one hope that things 
might not be so bad as they promised. 
What was proved or will be proved by 
subsequent examinations of the buildings 
can never obliterate the impression of that 
first glimpse.. It was despair that seized 
us at the sight, and for the first time in 
our lives we wished that the Quadrangle 
had not been so beautiful, that its ruin 
might not have been so tragic a sight. 
Keystones were hanging from the ar- 
cades; great blocks of masonry had been 
shot from their places under the eaves of 
buildings by the oscillation of the heavy 
tiled roofs; side-walls were cut out of the 
stone-work as from a paste-board doll’s 
house. 

The one thing which lightened the 
gloom of that early morning inspection 
was the remarkable achievement of poor 
Louis Agassiz, who dived from his pedes- 
tal on the front of the Zoology Building, 
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aud buried his head in the tiled pavement, 
pointing pathetically with outstretched 
forefinger at the wreck of the arch. This 
sight was inexpressibly cheering to most 
of us. We dubbed him the “ head-fore- 
most scientist in the United States,” and 
many other irreverent names, agreein‘’ 
with a former “Chaparral” editor that 
though our inverted friend might have 
been a fine fellow in the abstract, he was 
certainly no good in the concrete. 

Some belated Providence must have 
been watching over us as we walked in 
and out of that ruined Quad., under the 
arch, where a ton or two of masonry was 
hanging, ready for the next shock, for it 
was not until we had gone back to our 
houses. as dazed and confused as though 
we had been hit in the head that the 
next temblor came. It was that second 
shake which convinced people that out- 
of-doors was the best place in which to 
snend the dav. Whv go inside, anywav? 
We were making our coffee—cafe noir 
with a vengeance—over bon-fires, as few 
homes boasted a kitchen chimney, and 
bread and butter may be prepared quite 
well on one’s front lawn. After breakfasi 
came the vathering of the clans at the 


“We turned our backs to the ruined tower.”’ 


telegraph vilice, where a sign on the door 
informed us that all wires were down— 
we had no communication with any poiat 
—and that if telegrams were filed they 
would be sent at the first possible moment. 
Knowing the size of the headlines that 
would get through at the first moment, 
we took small joy in thinking of our fami- 
lies at home. 

Meanwhile, many of the college men 
had already gone on guard duty around 
the buildings, which were roped off and 
further protected by danger signs. t 
the Museum, where curio-hunters had 
gathered within a half-hour after the 
shock, the sentries were armed, as were 
those patrolling the campus for the next 
few nights. Guard-duty was not the 
lonely task that it sounds, for during the 
first day few of us could keep away from 
the Quad. As soon as we turned our 
backs to the ruined tower, the campus 
looked much as usual; the lawns were as 
green and placid as ever, the roses in 
perfect bloom; even the dearth of chim- 
neys failed to impress one. A thousand 
times we looked around suddenly at the 
clock tower to learn why the time was 
dragging along so slowly; a thousand 
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times we listened for the chimes that had 
become a part of our life. The day grew 
close and oppressive as it wore on, the 
sun burning a small crimson hole in the 
smoky air. Everywhere was a sort of 
still tenseness and a quiet for which the 
days of the typhoid epidemic here had 
furnished the only precedent. All the 
diversified life of our little world had 
stopped—stopped dead still, like a ma- 
chine with a broken shaft. The track 
team, the crew, the ’Varsity baseball and 
tennis men, all “ trained up to the limit,” 
within five days of their all-important 
contests, were dismissed from the train- 
ing table, the student-body nominations 
scheduled for the eventful eighteenth were 
tacitly postponed, the ’Varsity debaters 
laid their speeches away in the bottom 
of their trunks, plans for Senior week 
were abruptly dropped. 

Out on the lawns, which surprised us 
by their lack of yawning cracks and up- 
rooted turf, sat the college public, talk- 
ing of the one topic in its many phases. 
In every group were a few whose faces 
showed the racking suspense which a 
family in San Francisco could cause. A 
few anxious souls started for the city in 
automobiles or other vehicles, the former 
being ordinarily seized for emergency use 
on reaching the city limits. We were as 
completely marooned as though the Stan- 
ford campus had been a desert island. 
Not a train passed through Palo Alto, 
our only means of communication with 
the rest of the world consisting of stray 
automobiles, which came tearing down 
the county road loaded with refugees and 
their remaining worldly goods. Every 
machine which stopped in the town was 
immediately surrounded by crowds of 
listening people, and in the silence which 
followed, the wildest guesses on the part 
of the half-distracted fugitives were be- 
lieved ‘as Gospel truth. Thus it came 
about that on the campus that day one 
could hear absolutely any conceivable re- 
port, including a contradiction of all for- 
mer stories. We were told that Chicago 
had sunk into Lake Michigan; that New 
York was wrecked by the same earth- 
quake that had ruined San Francisco: 
that a tidal wave might drop in at any 
minute; that five thousand “ ghouls” 


were chasing down the county road from 
the city, and five hundred lunatics roam- - 


ing up from the Agnews Asylum—all due 
to meet at Palo Alto. The reception of 
such wild rumors by skeptical college 
folk whose sporting spirit had not been 
completely destroyed may be easily im- 
agined. We named our expected visitors 
Jay Ghoul & Co., and waited for their 
advance agents to arrive. One appalling 
dread was weighing us down, neverthe- 
less, for under all our show of cheerful- 
ness we knew beyond a doubt other shocks 
would follow. There were several during 
those first hours, and our real state of 
mind was attested by the ghastly pallor 
which the slightest quiver produced. For 
days afterward, if one scraped a chair on 
a porch floor, people were fairly out 
through the windows on the instant, and 
we wished it were possible to maintain 
a speed limit for pedestrians, fining ail 
going faster than a walk. 

Earlv in the dav a report was circu- 
lated which naturally disturbed us more 
than former tales had been able to do. It 
was said that the Lick Observatory had 
sent a message by automobile from Mt. 
Hamilton, to the effect that a reactionary 
shock would occur at ten o’clock. The 
industrious Paul Revere who took it upon 
himself to warn people was rewarded with 
varying remarks of belief or derision. 
“Get out,” said one stout-hearted soul, 
“and have your earthquake by yourself— 
we’ve had ours.” Yet even the probabil- 
ity that the Lick Observatory would have 
warned us in time to escape the first 
ehock, were it possible to foretell earth- 
quakes, could not make us breathe quite 
so freely until long after our few unshar- 
tered clocks had struck ten. 

Toward afternoon, every one grew rest- 
less under the strain, and many walked to 
Palo Alto to get away from the ruined 
Quad., for no other wreckage could de- 
press us as that had done. To while 
away the time, one could watch storc- 
keepers trying to clear away the debris 
in their places of business; one even 
received presents of perfume and 
tooth-wash with damaged labels, handed 
out through jagged show-windows. Col- 
lege “queeners” who happened to have 
drawn their allowances on the seventeenth 
took their favored ladies to a candy-store ; 
others, less wealthy, sat in abandoned 
wagons and ate thick and succulent ham 
sandwiches; sometimes a man and a girl 
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would pool resources of two and three 
cents respectivelv, and invest in peanuts, 
for conventionalities, for the most part, 
did not obtain, and meals on the campus 
had not been exactly elaborate that day. 
The spontaneity of college doings was 
completely gone, however; there was an 
undercurrent of tragedy everywhere. The 
two lives lost in our own community 
brought home to us the sorrow which 
the calamity had caused in all its far- 
reaching paths of devastation, and it was 
not heartlessness which made the colleg 
attempt a surface imitation of its ordi- 
nary life—it was rather a desperate reso- 
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marked the location of the burning city. 
When dark settled down, the men lit 
camp-fires in the driveways of fraternity 
houses up and down the Row, and sat 
around them, talking in a subdued fash- 
ion or trying to “jolly un” with mando- 
lins and guitars. Down the line some- 
where a group started to sing “ Hail, 
Stanford, Hail!” but the first line, 
“ Where the rolling foothills rise,” proved 
too keenly reminiscent of the day’s ex- 
perience, and the song ended in a shaky 
laugh. From another camp-fire there 
arose an extemporized version of the Glee 
Club’s “ Foolish ” song: 
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Members of the “Chi Psi Lodge.” 


lution not to stop and think. 

Reports from the city became worse 
and worse, and as night approached, every 
one of us certainly lost much of the nerve 
which had sustained us during the day. 
Our spirits sank with the sun, for twi- 
light was a ghostly hour around those 
unlighted ruins. The need of companion- 
ship which had kept people in groups all 
day was intensified by the growing dark- 
ness, and the steps of the houses were 
solidly banked with dusky figures. There 
was something contagious in that for- 
lorn and helpless mood, and though some 
might assume cheerfulness, it was but a 
pretense at best. We could not bear to 
look at the red glare in the sky which 


“Earthquakes? Well, I should smile! 

I don’t know why, 

But the less I try, 

It seems that I feel earthquakes, 

And more earthquakes, earthquakes, 
earthquakes, all the while!” 


There was enough point in that frank 
avowal to make “the row” take its toes 
off tue mark for a minute and forget that 
it was waiting to jump at the slightest 
wiggle on the part of our terra infirma. 

We had thought that the day would 
never end, but somehow wear along for- 
ever; yet even undergraduates are not >of 
such elastic fibre that they can stand an 
eternal see-saw from tragedy to attempted 
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comedy, and the groups finally scattered 
to their respective houses. There were few, 
however, who stayed inside their shaken 
homes longer than necessary to find a 
blanket and a pillow, and the camp-fires 
finally died down in the midst of a cir- 
cle of Indian-like figures, some staring 
wide awake, others dozing in uneasy and 
troubled snatches, for the usual peace- 


fulness of sleeping under the open sky — 


was absent, banished by a certain irony 
in the presence of that menacing redness 
in the same sky with the unchanging 
stars. 

To the small minority who spent the 
night indoors—that is, in lower halls, 
away from chimneys, with front doors 
braced open that the next shock might 
not inconveniently close them—*“ in bel 
with our boots on,” most assuredly—the 
night seemed as endless as those out of 
doors. Not a candle could be left burn- 
ing, lest it should be overturned when th» 
expected happened, and never yet were 
houses so inky black as ours. It was im- 
possible to stop thinking of the hideous- 
ness of the night in San Francisco, for 
every minute or so we could hear dyna- 


miting, like the rumble of heavy artillery. 
Like something else, too—the earthquake 
which our tense nerves translated every 
little sound and movement to mean. \ 
thousand times in the course of the night 
our hearts would suddenly jump into ou: 
throats and pound like trip-hammers, ani 
a ghastly feeling of chill would creep 
over us, at a quiver in some portion of thie 
house or some sound from outside. Once 
an hour, however, the voices of the guards 
would come ringing from one man to 
another around the Quadrangle, and on 
up the campus streets, bringing inex- 
pressible relief with their “One o'clock 
and all’s well!” “Two o’clock! Time for 
the next shift!” Then would follow the 
welcome passing and re-passing up and 
down the Row as the exchange was made. 

When the sun finally rose, it disclosed 
many strange arrangements which hai 
been made under cover of darkness. Not 
all of the open-air advocates had aban- 
doned ordinary comforts, for beds stood 
on front lawns, screened by shrubbery if 
it was entirely convenient, or else frankly 
revealed to the public view. “Good morn- 
ing!” the men sang out from lawn to 


“Others saw the ‘Gym.’ fall in.” 
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“Side walls were cut out of the stonework as from a pasteboard doll’s house.” 


lawn, in sarcastic tones. “ Did you feel 
the shock at three?” ‘‘ Nice not to be 
shaken out of bed to-day !” 

One sorority, sleeping comfortably in 
brass beds, with bright-colored parasois 
pulled down over their faces, evidently 
shared Dick Swiveller’s opinion that 
“even an umbrella would be something.” 
In the early daylight, figures shrouded in 
gay kimonos scudded into their houses, 
apparently unobserved, but followed oy 
suppressed chucklings from adjacent 
yards. Some people had even left the 
campus and slept up in the hills, fore- 
stalling the telegraphic advice of one fran- 
tic parent (whose message came by mail 
six days later): “ Run to the hills to es- 
cape tidal wave!” At the outdoor break- 
fasts it was plain that every fraternity 
had its quota of refugees from the dormi- 
tories or other houses more badly wrecked 
than its own. The prediction of famine 
gave the house-managers something prac- 
tical to do, and early in the day they 
made trips to Palo Alto, bringing back 
staples which suggested an impending 
slege. 

The comparative safety of twenty-four 
hours gave people a little more nerve than 
they had possessed the day before, and 


they began to pull themselves together, 
and look for something to do. ‘The word 
was passed from house to house that two 
faculty members would take telegrams to 
Oakland, or even to Sacramento, in an 
automobile, carrying an operator from 
the campus office. ‘The hall of one pro- 
fessor’s house was converted into a tem- 
porary office, and for three hours a line of 
students handed in messages and money 
for “ relief work” in their own families. 
As a result of the automobile trip, Stan- 
ford messages were among the first re- 
ceived throughout the East. 

We began to get courage enough the 
second day to try to make ourselves a bit 
more comfortable, though we still pre- 
ferred the freedom of out-doors to a 
possible cage of broken walls. We had 
porch parties instead of lawn fetes; we 
even swept up fallen plaster, threw our 
broken china on the ash-pile, and ar- 
ranged to eat dinner indoors—those of us 
who could get a chimney patched a bit. 
The Chi Psis, whose lodge had skated 
off its foundations, and looked like a 
wrecked house-boat, moved their house- 
hold effects out to the tennis court, ar- 
ranged different apartments with appro- 
priate furnishings, and “ kept open house” 
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for several days. For a block in any diree- 
tion, you could hear them batting out 
rag-time on a somewhat demoralized piano 
placed against a back-stop bearing a 
Pabst beer sign at each end. On the 
side of their former residence was a le- 
gend which read: 


“ House for Rent. 
Enquire Within. 
Will Remodel to Suit.” 


On another street, the Kappa Sigmas 
gathered around their fire-place—a heap 
of bricks on the ground, where it had 
fallen out of the side of the house—formed 
a circle, some inside, swinging their feet 
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Junior opera helped the nurses to arrange 
trays for patients brought from the city 
on hospital trains; other young women 
collected, sorted and sent clothes to the 
relief headquarters; sewing bees in the 
sorority houses fashioned tiny garments 
for the children of destitute San Fran- 
ciscans. “I’m willing to sew for a baby 
who isn’t particular,” promised one col- © 
lege girl, who handled a needle about as 
deftly as a hand-spike, but at the end of 
the afternoon she proudly displayed a tri- 
umph of infantile millinery which she 
termed “ the offspring bonnet.” 
Meanwhile, dozens of athletic youny 
fellows wearing the red “Stanford Re- 
lief ” ribbon which meant transportation 


“The Chi Psi Lodge had skated off its foun dations.”’ 


through the hole where the hearth had 
been; others on the remains of the chim- 
ney, and sang songs of the old fire-side, 
with sarcastic emphasis. 

Every one felt the need of action, and 
when on Friday morning a mass-meeting 
of the student body was held (in the open 
air, it is needless to state), dozens of stu- 
dents, both men and women, volunteered 
for relief work in the city. It was finally 
decided to allow no girls to leave, but as 
there was a vast amount of work to be 
done in Palo Alto, they could be of service 
without going to the city. Muscles de- 
veloped in basket-ball proved equallv use- 
ful for dishwashing at the Guild Hospi- 
tal; pretty girls from the chorus of the 


on the Southern Pacific, and passage 
through the “ dead-line ” in the city, were 
performing many unaccustomed duties. 
As they returned from their work, many 
incidents followed them. For instance, 
we heard how a certain “stunt” man of 
the Glee Club, who was riding down from 
the city in the baggage car in order to 
throw empty milk cans off at the proper 
stations, found a varied assortment of 
“ properties ” right at hand, and proceed- 
ed with a series of impersonations. With 
a much-traveled suit-case and a bulldog 
which was chained to a trunk, he was 
transformed into a race-track sport; a 
carpet-bag helped the tout ensemble of a 
professor of paleontology. Then in quick 
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The Palo Alto gate, April 17, 1906. 


succession came a fussy old lady, with 
many valuable parcels, and refugee types 
from all nations. ‘The train crew, audi- 
ence for this impromptu vaudeville, was 
incapacitated for duty until the stunt man 
left the car at Palo Alto. 

With Dr. Jordan’s announcement that 
college was closed for the rest of the 
semester, came the scattering to all the 
quarters of the earth which we all dreaded 


‘ all one’s classmates, while a select few 
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and tried to delay. To the Seniors es- 
pecially it was an abrupt leave-taking. 
‘There was no orderly succession of events 
to mark the passing of the graduates, no 
gradual breaking away from the asso- 
ciations of four swift-moving years, no 
final wrench of parting from ‘he long ar- 
cades, where the red lanterns of the Prom 
Concert sway from branches of bamboo 
and palm. Instead the Seniors slipped off 
in the confusion almost unnoticed with 
no good-byes save perhaps to those who 
ulso sat on suit-cases at the station and 
waited for the first train out for the 
railroad schedule was simplicity itself— 
south-bound trains were due soon after 
passing the “Palo Alto” redwood tree, 
while a whistle from Mayfield station 
meant that a northbound one would pres- 
ently happen along. 

Stranded on the campus, waiting for 
money—cash by express—many college 
folk lingered for a week or more; let- 
ters came, followed usually by mailed tele- 
grams sent the day of the earthquake. 
Nothing infuriated the hale and happ 
survivors more than placid and unruf- 
fled relatives who calmly wrote: “How 
dreadful about San Francisco. I’m glad 
you were too far away to feel the shock.” 
And this after one had squandered his 
last cent trying to get a message through 
to a presumably frantic family. An of- 
fer of a home occasioned great envy among 
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The Palo Alto Gate, April 18, 1906 


whose telegrams were sent “in care of 
Palo Alto Relief Committee” were ren- 
dered almost unpopular by having such 
agitated kinsfolk. 

But it was good to see the fathers ap- 
pear on the scene—nice, comfortable souls, 
with tickets and uncommonly fat stacks 
of bank notes in their wallets. And it 
was good, too, to hear them say after 
they had come tearing across the conti- 
nent to fetch some Freshman daughter 
from this shaken country: “ Did you ask 
if you can come back to Stanford next 
year? That’s for you to say. But it 
seems to me that it is the duty of every 
Stanford student to return and help build 
up his university once more.” 

An assurance like that takes the bitter- 
ness out of a farewell to ruined towers. 
One’s father felt the same way toward his 
college, of course. Why hadn’t we real- 
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sport,” 
starting for a trip abroad, uttered a pro- 
phecy: “ When I get over there, I know 
they’ll show me all their famous old col- 
leges, like Oxford and Cambridge, but 


ized it before? One “ game 


Ill just say: ‘Oh, yes! You’ve a pretty 
venerable-looking lot of old _ buildings 
around here; you’ve quite a bit more an- 
tiquity and tradition about you than we’re 
likely to have for some time—but you just 
show me a university with a good, live 
fault-line in its back yard—one that’s apt 
to show up with a nice set of earthquakes 
in assorted sizes, about once in so often— 
that’s what makes a hit with me!” 

And after the smile had passed from our 
faces, we translated this defiant sally into 
one more expression of an underlying 
truth—that it takes more than an earth- 
quake to shake or discourage the “ Stan- 
ford Spirit.” 


New England to “The Queen City” 


BY “JAC” LOWELL, author of “New England Snap Shots” 


From mountains green, from cloud-capped granite hills, 
From throbbing marts and peace-protected farms, 

We send to thee a shout of grand “ good-wills,” 
We praise the strength which stays thy heart and arms! 


Since Pilgrim sires their homeland builded here, 
Our souls have ever loved the men of hope, 
The men who do not bow to foolish fear, 
Who, beaten back, have courage still to cope. 


Unnumbered such have won our love and praise, 
But none have gained a greater, deeper share 

Than those who walked thy fair and noble ways, 
And sti/l are true, though Ruin pauses there. 


Thy stalwart sons, thy daughters sweet and true, 
Deserve the praise which we with joy extend; 
May God’s own grace their future days imbue, 
May constant strength with peace and gladness blend! 
* * * * * 


A host of hails our hearts to thee bestow— 
O Golden Queen beside the Peaceful Sea! 
With all the world we’ll watch thy glories grow, 
And sing the songs of days that are to be! 
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BY KATHERINE ELWES THOMAS 


i doves of St. Mark can make 


proud boast of ancestry in un- 

_broken line to those famous car- 
rier doves of the thirteenth century which 
Henry Dandola, mighty Doge, intrepid 
commander and valiant crusader, utilized 
while besieging Candia to transport des- 
patches of vast moment. These an- 
nounced progress of his expedition, and 
eventually of -wide-sweeping victories, 
fame of which is gloriously handed down 
to the present day, are evidenced in price- 
less works of art set as a seal upon Venice 
for all time to come. 

Those early carrier doves, having first 
been tried for their historic task by des- 
patching beck and forth through the in- 
terior of the.r native islands of the Adri- 
atic, were then taken by the Doge to 
the seat of war, from whence their safe 
return as trustworthy bearers of the great 
tidings proved the progressive idea en- 
tertained by the gallant soldier in this re- 
spect to have been no idle dream impos- 
sible of fulfillment. 

The old chronicles tell but briefly of 
how the whole city went for a while quite 
mad with joy and excitement when the 
pigeons, fluttering down, brought with 
them announcement of victory that meant 
so much to the Venetians. They do re- 
cord, however, how at this crisis the Ital- 
ian Government, with one of its happy 
bits of characteristic sentiment, declared 


the birds from that time forth, through- 
out all the ages, blessed, and as such to 
be forever after held in reverence and 
maintained at public expense. 

So it is that from that day to this the 
pigeons of St. Mark have been as typical 
a feature of the city of the Adriatic as are 
the  black-hooded gondolas glidi 
through sunshine of the perfect days on 
starlight of the even more perfect nights 
as they thread the torturous water-ways 
of Venice. 

jut if the city went mad at first ar- 
rival of those carrier doves bearing the 
Doge’s proud announcement of victory, it 
went yet madder when the great army 
with Dandola at its head came sailing 
back to the shores they had quitted with 
such conflicting feelings and unworthy 
jealousies on part of the Government, 
and such grim determination in the hearts 
of the commander and his soldiers. 

Never in all its history was Venice in 
such splendor of gala attire as that donned 
for the reception of the magnificent Dan- 
dola. Having gladly accepted it all, and 
joyously played his part in the stupen- 
dous ovation, that mightiest of Doges, 
»nd most illustrious of Venetian warriors 
set apart Palm Sunday following his re- 
turn as the day of appropriate blessing 
and ovation to the carrier doves, which 
from that date were to become the em- 
blem of the city, and he known to all pos- 
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DOVES OF ST. MARK’S. 


terity as the pigeons of St. Mark. 

From every balcony and window in 
Venice streamed afar banners and pen- 
nants. On the Grand Canal the festival 
spirit woke to life in a blaze of resplen- 
dant color that ran riot in the fleets of 
gondolas, from which music of the human 
voice kept time to rhythmic plying of 
oars. 

Within the Piazza St. Mark, the sight 
was one that has never been eclipsed for 
regal magnificence. Most splendidly 
imposing must have been the spectacle 
when the Doge, magnificently appareled, 
attended by a retinue in which walked the 
officers of State, ambassadors from for- 
eign lands, and patriarchs in many times 
a king’s ransom of fine apparel, to jubi- 
lant blare of silver trumpets, as with all 
the pomp and panoply of ducal ceremony 
there was made the grand tour of the 
Piazza. 

Where to-day the four massive bronze 
horses paw the air with mighty hoofs 
above the west entrance to St. Mark’a. 
the principal ceremony of the day took 
place in liberation of large numbers of 
pigeons. A little roll of paper tied to one 
foot of each bird caused it to make un- 
certain flight, and in the majority of cases 
to fall to the ground. ‘These pigeons thus 
readily caught by onlookers, were kept 
by them for Easter Sunday, when, by or- 
der of the Government, the owners made 
them into pies for dinner on that date. 

For those that escaped, a historic futur? 
was assured. Whirling aloft to finally 
settle thickly upon upper portions of th» 
royal palace and the Byzantine domes 
and spires of St. Mark, was to the ever- 
ready superstition of the Venetian indis- 
putable indication that the protection of 
the long-dead Saint from which the 
church takes its name having been thus 
directly sought by the birds, they were 
from that moment to be dedicated to St. 
Mark in acknowledgment of his having 
so unmistakably proved in their behalf 
the patron saint of Venice. 

The pigeons of St. Mark having, with 
all due ceremony, been pronounced sacred 
and under direct protection of the tute- 
lary Saint of Venice, the Government 
thereupon duly placed them under prac- 
tical earthly care of the Superintendent 
of Corn Stores, who was solemnly in- 
structed to publicly feed the birds at the 
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city’s expense every morning in the great 
Piazza. This practice was kept up until 
the troublous times incident upon the 
revolution of 1797 when the poor birds 
had a sorry time of it, feeding where and 
when they might, and suffering sad depre- 
dations upon their numbers at the hands 
of the irreligious hungry ones. 

Immediately, however, upon restora- 
tion of law and order, the municipality 
among its first official acts decreed the 
regular daily feeding of the pigeons be at 
once resumed. The only change made 
was, that instead of receiving their quota 
of the city’s corn at 9 o’clock in_ the 
morning, it was scattered broadcast to 
them at two in the afternoon. 

At the present time this old custom is 
observed in the abeyance, and the feeding 
of the pigeons of St. Mark is now wholly 
dependent upon the bounty of strangers, 
which, happily, is most generous. 

Following their great exploit of 
carrying safely the messages. of 
victorious war, for which they were duly 
canonized, these birds have ever since re- 
mained, typifying peace which has been 
symbolized by doves from time imme- 
morial. 

In canonical lore, St. Gregory (604 
A. D.) one of the four Latin fathers of 
the church is always depicted with a dove 
upon his shoulder or hovering over his 
head. 

In old missals and carvings of St. 
Benedict (543 A. D.) the device is his in- 
separable companion, and with the addi- 
tion of a lily, indicates his sister, Saint 
Scholiastica. 

Again, St. Theresa (1583 A. D.), 
patron saint of Spain and foundress of 
the Scalzi, reformed Carmelites, is tem- 
porarily portrayed with dove and heart 
emblazoned I. H. S., or with an angel 
holding a flame-tipped arrow. 

Of the two birds liberated by Noah at 
the time of the flood, the second returning 
with an olive branch in its mouth, chroni- 
cled the first carrier pigeon on record. 

Above all others of the feathered tribe 
the dove was chosen as the form in which 
the Holy Ghost was made manifest to 
man upon the trinity of occasions of the 
Annunciation of the Virgin, the baptism 
of St. John, and the Feast of Pentacost. 

Feeding the pigeons of St. Mark is not 
alone the supreme delight of every boy 
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and girl who goes to-dav to Venice, but 
is as well marked a feature of enjoyment 
to almost every man and woman to whom 
thought of the charmed hours spent in 
the Piazza is one to which memory ever 
after fondly clings. 

Any one inclined to doubt the sagac- 
ity of pigeons has this incredulity dis- 
persed upon the first day of a stay in 
Venice. Further, they realize that the 
stulwart Italian at present enjoying 4 
monopoly of selling in the Piazza small 
papers of dried corn for one or two soldi, 
.ecording to the size thereof, is not onl; 
a thoroughly familiar figure to the pig- 
eons of St. Mark, but one recognized by 
them as an old and beloved friend. 

In the thousands of birds making their 
home in this place, certain ones would 
appear detailed as scouts to keep the corn- 
seller forever vigilantly in sight, for no 
sooner does a stranger approach to buy 
his humble ware than with a whirr from 


every part of the Piazza, the pigeons 


fairly darken the air in haste to benefit by 
the approaching largesse. From end to 
end of the great open court, the oncom- 
ing rush of winged clans centralizing up- 
on the new-comers, show not the faintest 
trace of fear, as they alight upon head, 
hands and arms, nestling up to the throar, 
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anywhere, in fact, that a foothold can be 
obtained in the greed of anxietv to rea; 
a lion’s share of the bounty dispersed. 

Cooing, strutting, flaunting themselvc; 
in pride, circling aloft, flying hither and 
von, brushing with their wings the cen 
turies old works of art on every hand, 
they thus take undisputed possession of 
the place, and people who, for the time 
Helng, pursue their business or take their 
pleasure in the Piazza St. Mark. 

With the declines of the sun and chang: 
from bluest of Italian skies to gorgeous- 
ness of nvrismatic coloring reflected in 
ever-changing beauty along the waters cf 
the Grand Canal, teeming with gondola: 
bearing in dolce far niente of motion their 
freight of human beings, the pigeons wit!) 
sleepy spreadine of wings for upwar| 
flight, nestle against the Oriental glory 
of the mosaic facade of St. Mark’s. Upon 
the auartette of gold bronze horses 
brought by Dandola from _triumphe! 
arches of Nero and Trajan, upon the 
ledges of roofs and domes of the church, 
in every nook and cranny of the ornately 
sculptured buildings on three remaining 
sides of the Piazza, the pigeons sleepi!, 
call to each other a soft good-night, as 
cooing in the waning light they nestic 
close to rest until the coming of the dawn. 
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The Soul of Ramirez 


BY MAUD HEATH 


ago. He was then a man of about 

sixty, but appeared much older. He 
was, as his name indicated, of Scotch and 
Spanish parentage. Tall and thin, al- 
most cadaverous looking, his shoulders 
bent and walking feebly, he produced an 
impression of extreme age until one ob- 
served his eyes. They were keen and 
black and habitually fierce in expression, 
giving one the notion that they never 
closed, and that nothing escaped them. 
For the rest, he was a quiet old man, reti- 
eent in manner, and with few friends. 
His Scotch ancestry showed plainly in his 
high cheek bones and straight, inflexible 
mouth, and his intense Spanish eyes, his 
only visible heritage from his father, 
seemed an anomaly in so ascetic a face. 

He apparently took a fancy to me and 
gradually grew to spend nearly every af- 
ternoon in the hot, stuffy telegraph office, 
where I was day operator. His was the 
only decent house in the place—a small 
town on the edge of the Mojave desert. It 
was built in the Spanish style around a 
court, with many shade trees about, and 
the thick adobe walls absorbed even the 
fiercest heat of summer, so that the rooms 
were always almost cool. Many a night 
I’ve sat with the old man until midnight, 
smoking his fragrant cigars and listening 
to his peculiar views of life and death. 
I was only a boy of twenty-one then, just 
out from the East, and so homesick for 
the old New England farm and so dis- 
gusted with the everlasting heat and the 
shiftless half-breeds that I would have 
thrown up my job and gone back to God’s 
country if it had not been for Ramirez’s 
level-headed advice. 

I did not hear the old man’s history 
until I had known him nearly a year, and 
chen he told it to me himself—not in de- 
tail, but by fragments that were easily 
filled in. It seems that he had married, 
when he was about forty, a young half- 
Mexican girl, who died in giving birth to 
a daughter. Ramirez had a nurse for the 
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child, and when it was older, a governess, 
so that she was practically never out of 
his sight until she was sixteen. He liter- 
ally idolized her. He showed me her pic- 
ture once. She was a beautiful girl, a 
little like her father, but with a passion- 
ate mouth and eyes and a slightly weak 
chin. 

Well, when she was sixteen she ran 
away with a professional gambler—Jim 
Avery was his name—who had been hang- 
ing about the town for a few months. 
Where or how she had managed to meet 
him her father never knew. She left a 
pathetic little note, saying that it broke 
her heart to leave him, but she could not 
live without Jim, and would vapa forgive 
them ? 

Ramirez made no effort to find them; 
he merely shut himself up in the lonely 
house with his old Mexican housekeeper 
and waited. After two years he received 
a message that Dolores was dead, with her 
babv son, who had breathed but once. He 
replied by telegraph, asking to have the 
bodies sent home. ‘They were buried be- 
hind the house under a tree where Do- 
lores had played as a child. Her father 
learned in some way that Avery had not 
only neglected his wife after he tired of 
her, but had been cruel to her. 

When he had finished the story, which 
was told in snatches between long silences, 
he said: “Some day Avery will come 
back here. Then I shall kill him.” 

He said it quietly, as if he had said, “I 
shall go to town,” but there was on his 
face a look of settled, vindictive hate that 
I never saw on any other human counte- 
nance. 

Ramirez had some of the most extra- 
ordinary ideas I ever heard expressed. 
They were new to me then, and made a 
great impression upon me. One belief 
that he held and acted on was a sort of 
fatalism. If an experience, good or evil, 
belonged to a man, he said, it would find 
him, though he strove to escape it, and 
would come no sooner for all his efforts to 
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attain it. As an illustration, he pointed 
out to me, when mv attacks of homesick- 
ness were most violent, that if I was to 
go back to the East, nothing could pre- 
vent me. If I was not to go, all my fret- 
ting and striving would have absolutely 
no eficct. 

He at last inoculated me with his Orien- 
tal fatalism, and I understood without be- 
ing told in words why he made no appar- 
ent effort to avenge the death of his 
child, who had been the apple of his eye. 
His seeming passive indifference was in 
reality a fierce concentration, that he be- 
lieved would inevitably draw, in time, his 
enemy within his reach. Secure in this 
belief, he could afford to wait, patiently 
as a spider in his web waits for the fly 
that is fated to entangle itself in the 
meshes he has prepared for it. 

One of his theories, however, was so 
fantastic that I think it was a mania. 
He expatiated upon it at great length. It 
was to the effect that each person’s soul 
or spirit—the indestructable ego—was ma- 
terialized at death in the form of a bird 
or animal. He said that psychics could 
see them as they left the body, and at 
times while the person was still alive. 
As nearly as I can recall it, he believed 
that all good people possessed souls with 
wings. Very saintly women and young 
girls’ souls took the form of white doves ; 
those of strong-willed, right-living men 
were eagles; and some frail, but well in- 
tentioned people had souls that appeared 
as humming birds, or even butterflies. 
Persons not altogether good, but in whom 
good predominated, took psychic form as 
birds of ill-repute, such as hawks and 
vultures. But whatever winged nature 
was demonstrated, they flew away at death 
to a higher state of existence, where they 
entered immortal bodies and developed 
on an advanced plane. 

Evil people, in. whom there was 
no good developed, had souls which mater- 
ialized as animals or reptiles, which were 
unable to leave the earth, but were doomed 
to exist in their animal form until they 
found a body either owning no spirit, or 
with one weak enough to be deposed. The7 
then took possession of it and lived an- 
other earth life, possibly acquiring enough 
virtue to attain a winged soul, or sinking 
to lower depths of depravity. By these 
evil souls, Ramirez said, all the crime and 
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sin of the world was conceived and accom- 
plished. Persons who were habitually de- 
ceitful and treacherous materialized souls 
in the form of snakes; cruel, heartless na- 
tures were symbolized as tigers, and sen- 
sual, gluttonous people appeared as swine. 
He would often amuse himself and me by 
the hour, theorizing as to the soul ap- 
pearances of well-known living men or 
historical characters. 

It was a gruesome belief, and I remem- 
ber thinking that I must be a hopeless 
case, for the only way that I could im- 
agine my soul would appear, if suddenly 
liberated, was as the most homesick little 
fox terrier ever seen, who would start out 
for New England at a record gait. 

Our friendship continued for two years 
or more, and I had grown very fond of 
the old recluse, when one morning his 
housekeeper, ‘Theresa, came running down 
to the office in a panic of terror. She had 
found Ramirez dead in his bed and had 
seen something fearful and supernatural 
that she could. not describe. Her story 
was so mixed with prayers to the saints 
and muttered exorcisms that I could not 
make head nor tail to it, but I went up 
to the house and found the poor old man 
dead, as she had said. He looked peaceful, 
as most dead do, and as if asleep. 

The arrangements for the funeral werv 
hurried through, as they must be in such 
a climate, and he was to be buried be- 
side Dolores and the baby, as I knew he 
would have directed. That night half a 
dozen of us sat up with the body. None 
of the others had known him very well, 
and they smoked and talked cheerfully. 
Along toward dawn I suddenly caught 
sight of a tarantula in the corner of the 
room. I had always been afraid of the 
villainous-looking creatures, and got up 
to find a stick to kill it, but as I moved 
it disappeared, and I concluded that my 
nerves were a trifle over-strained, and 
consequently I was beginning to imagine 
things. 

After the funeral the next day T looked 
over Ramirez’s papers, and found a will, 
properly drawn up, disposing of all his 
property, most of which went to distant 
relatives. Several books on occult sub- 


jects were left to me, and the last para- 
graph of the will read: “To Jim Avery 
I devise and bequeath my undying unre- 
lenting hatred. When he returns, whether 
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[ am in the body or out of it, I shall kill 
him.” 

I supposed his trouble had affected the 
poor old fellow’s brain, but there was no 
one to dispute the will, and the estate was 
easily settled up. The man to whom the 
house was left came down to look it over, 
but did not try to rent it, so it remained 
locked and empty, and gradually acquired 
the melancholy air of abandoned houses. 

Matters remained in this state for three 
years. I had settled down into harness 
and had almost given up praying for a 
transfer. Ramirez’s memory was already 
growing dim, when one afternoon, as the 
Los Angeles express slowed down at the 
station, Jim Avery stepped off the rear 
car and shook hands with the loafers 
standing about, as if he had been absent 
but a month. 

He was a small, fair man, with crafty 
cold blue eyes, and might have been any 
age from thirty to forty-five. He had the 
typical story-book gambler’s hands, soft 
and white, and wore a large diamond 
ring. 

He was, I think, the coolest, most self- 
controlled man I’ve ever seen. In the 
two weeks he stayed in town, I never saw 
him display the slightest emotion of any 
sort. In poker games where sveral thou- 
sand dollars changed hands — the 
evening, he did not betray by the flicker 
of an eyelash, any especial interest in the 
outcome. And he seemed utterly imper- 
vious to fear. One night he got into a 
row with a Mexican card sharper. ‘The 
man pulled a knife and Avery caught his 
wrist with a clever twist that made the 
Greaser drop the knife and howl with 
pain. Jim gave the weapon a kick and 
sat down to deal the next hand without 
a change of color. 

Finally, one night about two weeks after 
his arrival, there had been a big game 
running all the evening. They had 
played until after midnight, and Avery 
had pretty well cleaned out the crowd. As 
the men started up to the bar for a “ night 
cap,” one of them said to Avery: “ Say, 
Jim, I'll shake you to see whether I treat 
the bunch or you go alone to old Ra- 
mirez’s grave.” 

It was a bluff, but Avery took it all 
right and picked up the dice box. 

“High wins. One shake,” and he rolled 
out the dice. “No pair. Never mind 
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shaking, Bill, you can’t get anything 
worse than that. Where is the old chap’s 
grave ?” 

He started off, as nervy as ever, in- 
structed to bring back some devil weed 
that grew on Ramirez’s grave, and no- 
where else in the vicinity. A few of us 
loitered towards home, but paused to 
watch Jim hurrying along the white road. 
There was a full moon that night, and 
every cactus and rock showed up as 
plain as by daylight. 

Avery disappeared among the trees, and 
we went on a few rods, when we heard 
the most blood-curdling, hair-raising 
scream. We turned and ran for the house, 
and the screaming continued. It was as 
if a man was being tortured to death by 
fear. It did not sound like pain, but like 
the unreasoning, mad terror of night- 
mare. It seemed miles that we ran before 
we came to the graves. Avery was lying 
prostrate between the two mounds. His 
eyes were staring and his face livid with 
fear. Clinging to his throat was the most 
frightful-looking tarantula I ever saw. _ It 
was enormous in size, and its eyes gleamed 
in the moonlight with a demoniac glitter. 
Its hairy legs were gathered up, as if ready 
to spring, but the man had evidently made 
no effort to throw it off. He had appar- 
ently stooped to gather the devil weed, 
which he still held in his hand, when the 
tarantula had bitten him on the wrist, al- 
ready swelling. 

As soon as we could collect our senses, 
we lifted him up and carried him back to 
the saloon. As we touched him, the 
tarantula disappeared. I’d swear it did 
not jump nor crawl. It simply vanished. 

There was no doctor within ten miles, 
but we did all we could think of—poured 
whiskey into him as long as he could swal- 
low, but it did no good. And all the time 
he kept up that awful screaming, as if in 
abject terror. 

Talk about the next world! I never 
want to see any one else suffer as that 
poor wretch did, no matter what he’s 
done. For six mortal hours we watched 
him through all the stages of agony that 
precede death by tarantula poison. His 
whole body swelled and turned black. He 
went from one convulsion that racked his 
frame like the inqguisitor’s wheel, to an- 
other. As long as he could make a sound, 
he called frantically for Dolores, mingled 
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with Spanish words that I could not un- 
derstand. ‘Toward the end he grew blind 
and delirious, begging for water that he 
could not drink when we gave it to 
him. 

It was seven o’clock when the last con- 
vulsion tore him, and merciful death that 
had delayed so long received him. We 
straightened his body out on the billiard 
table, and I went to my room for a sheet 
to cover it. When I came back the same 
tarantula was crouching on Jim’s chest. 
I called the boys, and they saw it also, but 
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as we approached the body it disappeared. 

I do not vouch for the truth of Ra- 
mirez’s theory of soul materialization. 
There are the facts. He fully believed 
that Avery would return and that he 
should kill him. Avery did _ return. 
Through an apparent accident, he was in- 
duced to visit Ramirez’s grave, where the 
tarantula bit him. He died in horrible 
torture. Could it indeed have been the 
soul of the old Spaniard, implacable and 
relentless, waiting patiently for years, as 
the man had waited, for its revenge ? 


Th Point of View 


BY RUTH 


G. PORTER 


Age Speaks. 
‘The wind wails through the leafless trees, 
The rain-drops patter on the mold, 


‘The last brown leaves fly here and there, 
And all the world is cold—is cold. 


The leaden clouds go scudding by, 

The flowers are gone from hill and plain, 
The ocean wildly sobs and moans, 

And all the world is pain—is pain. 


Comes Youth; comes Age. 


From youth to death 


Is but a step for lass or lad, 
’Tis cold, and pain is in the heart, 
And all the world is sad—is sad. 


Youth Answers. 


The sweet wind plays in leafy trees, 
Where light and shadow softly meet, 

The song-bird’s silvery music flows, 
And all the world is sweet—is sweet. 


Beneath, the ground is starred with flowers, 
The sky is soft and blue above, 

The ocean sings a song of peace, | 
And all the world is love—is love. 


Comes Youth—and Youth may last alway, 
For merry heart in lass or lad 

Will keep grim age and death away, 
And all the world is glad—is glad. 
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Jack LLondon, Lecturer 


BY P. S. WILLIAMS 


VERY county and section has its 
E- peculiarities of climate and other 

natural conditions, exercising 4 
marked influence on the character and 
customs of the people. A clay soil leads 
naturally to more brick buildings, and 
men of well-balanced energies are as 
directly a product of a temperate zone as 
lovers are of moonlight nights. 
_ Just what kind of soil and climate 
make literary folk is not a matter of 
scientific record. One would naturally 
look for all poets to be born in the sunny 
South, but Carmen came from the icy 
north, New England has had her great 
poets, and many others have thrived and 
sung in chilly lands. 

Nevertheless, literary folk, like fish, 
do come in schools. Whether it be power 
of example or of association, the air they 
breathe or the meat they eat, it is a fact 
that Ohio, for instance, boasts compara- 
tively few prominent men of letters at 
present, while in her next door neighbor, 
Indiana, a poet is born every minute, 
and playwrights and novelists in propor- 
tion. And so it is all over the States. 
Among them, California is one which 
fairly bathes in a literary atmosphere. 

A young man returning East, once re- 
marked to the writer on the number of 
young people he found in California who 
were interested in and attempting things 
literary, and almost as his comment was 
uttered, a young Californian, Jack Lon- 
don, burst radiantly forth as a star of 
first magnitude in the literary heavens. 
His achievements, though remarkable, 
merely represented the full bloom in a 
literary rose garden—California, rich in 
romantic setting, tradition and impulse. 
There have been others, and it goes with- 
out saying there will be more. 

London has since continued much in 
the public eye, as readily enjoying az 
commanding publicity. The interesting 


story of his literary struggles and suc- 
cesses is too well known to concern us 
here, but during the past winter London 


appeared on new ground—the 
platform. 

As a man who wins in war or polities 
or finance is now invited into the maga- 
zines, regardless of literary training, so 
successful writer is sought by the lecture 
bureau, regardless of his experience as 
a public speaker. This is a day of al- 
vertising and the best lyceum attraction 
is first a man of famous achievement— 
secondly, he may be, but often is not, 
a lecturer. 

london has been a good drawing cari 
and has therefore pleased his manager, 
if he has not always pleased his audi- 
ences. London himself was not especi- 
ally pleased, nor found the work agree- 
able. To begin with, he has logically ar- 
gued that, like literature, the lecture 
platform has its own specialists by nature 
and training, of whom he is not one. The 
Slayton Lyceum Lecture Bureau of Chi- 
cago, ingeniously persuaded him that 
people who bought his books were entitled 
to see him, so London generally prefaced 
his talks with an explanation that he ap- 
peared before audiences rather for in- 
spection as a wild animal than as an en- 
tertainer. 

It worked so well that he covered the 
country from Maine to California. The 
night of the first engagement at Matoon, 
Illinois, no definite programme having 
been fixed upon, London rather infor- 
mally reviewed the rough and varied ex- 
periences which have made the man an 
author. This narrative commenced back 
even of his days as a newsboy in San 
Francisco, and concluded with his term 
as correspondent during the Russian- 
Japanese war, covering such excitinz 
epochs of his career as the whaling voy- 
age and trip to the Klondike. A goodly 
portion of humor was interspersed withal, 
one of the best received anecdotes con- 
cerning a long portage in the Klondike, 
where the gold seekers laboriously backed 
their provisions and other necessities 
from one body of water to another. On 


lecture 


Drawn from portrait by Alice M. Resor. 
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the way, London encountered a fellow- 
traveler with whom he stopped to rest 
from the weary journey. 

“Do you know what I am going to do 
when I get back to the States?” asked 
the stranger. London did not, but he 
presumed he was going to hear how his 
new acquaintance was going to spend his 
“pile” at the end of every Klondikers’ 
rainbow. “ Well, sir, I am going to get 
married and have a large family, and 
some day I am going to gather them all 
about me and tell them about these aw- 
ful hard times I’ve had up here in the 
Klondike, and then if they don’t weep 
I'll lambaste the stuffing out of every 
darn one of them.” 

Readings from his own works were 
sometimes made a part of London’s pro- 
gramme. While really an easy and ex- 
pressive reader, he does not flatter him- 
self that he is a specialist in this line, 
either, and the reminiscences experimen- 
tally offered at first proved his most satis- 
factory form of entertainment—consider- 
ably more popular than his social-politi- 
cal lectures. When he is well started, 
London is a ready, unpretentious talker, 
and has an engaging smile which quite 
captivates the ladies. 

After his sensational marriage to Miss 
Charmion Kittredge in Chicago early in 
the season, Mr. London was not approved 
in some of the more Puritanical com- 
munities, and it goes without saying that 
his radical sentiments were not always 
approved either. To one protest that 
came in to the lecture bureau from a 
preacher, the secretary made answer, sug- 
gesting that if the reverend gentleman 
had read London’s books he should have 
discovered that there was a brutal streak 
r* the author’s nature and been prepared 
or it. 

A genius is apt to be personally dis- 
appointing. One is apt to fancy that 
because great in one thing, the genius ia 
great in all things instead of the one- 
sided personality in many cases he really 
is. A great writer, for instance, is un- 
likely to be much of a business man, of 
which rule Mr. London is himself an 
excellent example. 

While on the road, he was guilty of fre- 
quent delightfully umnbusiness-like _per- 
formances, such as paying fare at full 
rates because he had thoughtlessly locked 


his mileage book in his trunk; nor could 
he be persuaded but that such as these 
were not legitimate items for his expense 
account. On one occasion the whole sixth 
floor of the Studebaker Building, where 
the Chicago bureau is located, was 
thrilled with holy horror to encounter an 
item in London’s account: “To one 
stomach ache—50 cents,” which presum- 
ably was a bill for medical services. The 
crowning feature of these little incidents 
was London’s remittance of something 
over two hundred dollars in currency to 
the bureau by mail. The night it was 
sent the remittance was caught in a fire, 
and was destroyed. Mr. London refused 
to make it good. 

“ Why should 1?” he asked. “I regis- 
tered it. I sent $400 to my own bank 
in California at the same time.” 

“I suppose you would expect them to 
make that good had it been destroyed ?’ 
commented Secretary Wagner, of the 
bureau. 

“Sure,” London assented. 

“It’s not customary to send such re- 
mittances in that manner,” said Mr. 
Wagner. “No business man would do 

** You shouldn’t expect me to be a busi- 
ness man,” replied London. 

“We'll sue you,” declared his mana- 
ger. 
“Go ahead,” retorted London, to whom 
all publicity is grist for his mill. And 
there the matter stands at this writing, 
while in tie meantime the best of feeling 
obtains between London and Wagner, the 
latter declaring the author to be a fine 
chap, despite his deficiencies. 

In his experience talks, London kept 
religiously away from his literary work, 
but aimed rather at the events which had 
moulded his character. In_ short, in 
what he did, as well as in what he said— 
in such incidents as narrated above— 
London’s lecture tours emphasized the 
peculiarities which make up his pictur- 
esque personality. The times have beeu 
rare indeed when London has donned a 
dress suit, and not since the last of these 
historic occasions has he tolerated a 
starched shirt. He wore on the platform 
the customary soft shirt, with collar at- 
tached, which has become standard in his 
attire, and was only amused when this 
informality shocked a gathering of society 
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ladies whom he addressed in one city. 

The eccentricity in dress may be ex- 
plained purely by his notion that it adds 
to his comfort, but it is nevertheless rea- 
sonable to suspect that London may also 
be partial to it more or less consciously 
as the garb of the wage worker whose 
cause he so vigorously champions. 

It has been intimated a social- 
istic theories antagonized wealtHy patrons 
of his lectures, and this in fact has been 
the chief occasion for disfavor where any 
has been in evidence. It is even thought 
that London takes particular pleasure in 
ramming his revolutionary theories down 
their throats in the most radical form, 
and there is foundation for the- suspi- 


cion. 
| THe vight before London’s recent wed- 
ding the writer chanced to be in his ~ 


company. 

“IT understand, Mr. London, that your 
socialistic theories stirred some of them 
up at a college town the other night,” re- 
marked one of the small party. 

“Did it offend them?” London in- 
quired, smiling pleasantly. 

“People feel curiously on these mat- 
ters. Awhile ago I had the pleasure of 
talking to a select audience in New York. 
It was an organization of substantial and 
able men, but a rule which prevails with 
them forbids anything from being made 
public which transpires at their club 
meetings; so I, therefore, am not per- 
mitted to name it. In introducing me, 
the chairman was extravagant—very— 
in dwelling on the tolerant spirit of the 
club and the courtesy with which they 
extended a hearing to persons holding 
views contrary to their own. * gave 
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them about the line of talk which I| de- 
livered at Oberlin—with some other 
things in addition. Well, before I got 
through they were all up in arms, and 
the chairman was the fiercest of all. They 
hotly challenged my statements, and firec 
questions at me thet were hair raisers. 

“Now, I could have attacked’ the 
morals of that company.” continued Lon- 
don, “or taken issue with them on any 
other subject than their money-bags, and 
they would have given me nothing but 
smiling attention and courtesy. When you 
hit a rich man’s dollars, then you offend.” 

London takes socialism very seriously. 
Despite this, he carries with him a Corean 
servant, which possible inconsistency is 
frequently commented on about hotels 
where he stops. 

“ He even sat in his chair and let that 
heathen Jap bring him a drink,” indig- 
nantly declared one hard-headed capita!- 
ist who had become rich by shining his 
own shoes and shaving himself for some 
three score years. 

“ That’s all right; he is conserving his 
strength to exploit socialism,” ingeniously 
explained a defender. 

And London does give time and energy 
to socialism, and it is valuable time and 
energy. He takes his political and social 
creed very seriously, but probably in the 
future he will disseminate the thought 
through the printed more than the 
spoken word, except for independent talks 
to labor bodies, for London’s lecture man- 
ager says he was a one season novelty on 
the platform, even though a_ successful 
one, and London himself firmly declares 
that this has been his first, last and only 
lecture tour. 
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Knights and Barons of 


BY JOHN 


will have anything that can be called 

a national heraldic system, as seems 
inevitable from the almost universal, if 
sometimes undignified, scramble for coats 
of arms, the cattle brands of the West 
ought to deck a good many escutcheons. 
They have been instrumental in creating 
more than their just proportion of the 
members of the aristocracy of wealth, and 
are inseparably linked with a history as 
stirring, as romantic and as lawless as 
that of the golden days when knighthood 
was in flower. The period to which they 
belong needs but the softening touch of 
time to give it a glamor of romance as 
attractive as that which surrounds the 
memory of the days of Chivalry. If the 
Cattle Barons can boast of no King- 
Makers like Warwick, they can “ point 
with pride ” to many of their number who 
have made governors, legislators and 
judges; who have dictated laws and ob- 
served, disregarded, enforced or  over- 


ix the time ever comes when America 


thrown them as best suited their pur- 
poses. Although now shorn of much of 
their power and deprived of great areas 


Our Western empire 


L. COWAN 


of their former territories, they yet hold 
the balance of power in seventeen West- 
ern commonwealths. If compelled by 
circumstances in some places to buy and 
fence their own demesnes, they yet ap- 
propriate to their own private use and 
benefit the public domain, consisting of 
fully one-fourth of the land surface of 
the Republic, exclusive of Alaska and 
outlying possessions. The industry they 
control is the leading one over more 
than one-half the area of the United 
States. Six of their number at the pres- 
ent moment occupy the executive chairs 
in 4s many sovereign States. Four United 
States Senators nd twenty-one members 
‘se of Representatives 
officially give thei, zcupation as stock- 
raising, but this i ly a fraction of 
the number of Washington statesmen who 
owe their wealth and their political pre- 
ferment to hooves and horns. In num- 
bers, wealth, power and influence, there- 
for the cattle barons need not shrink 
from comparison with the greatest of the 
feudal lords of England and the Conti- 
nent. 
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KNIGHTS AND BARONS OF OUR WESTERN EMPIRE. 


Then, 
succeeds in over-riding the Constitution 
and in establishing the principles of au- 
tocracy (as some of his political enemies 
profess to fear), what more natural than 
that the origin of the monarchy should 
be symbolized in the insignia of the 


too, if an ex-cowboy President 


nobility? If this seems extravagant, 
surely it is no more so than the great 
majority of the scares gotten up by the 
yellow journals and the magazines that 
deal in the literature of exposure. Even 
in their most irresponsible moments, 
neither the Emperor of Germany nor the 
Czar of all the Russias ever attempted to 
dictate to their subjects the size of the 
families they should rear. Yet our own 
good-natured despot, not content with 
curbing the Senate, ruling the House of 


lie direct to more men than one would 
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“ Theodore, the Great Unterrified ”—for 
has he not bearded the Standard Oil Oc- 
topus, the Omnipotent Beef Ogre, the 
Tillman Pitchfork, the Congress of 
Mothers, the sacred privilege of the Sen- 
ate, and the Wrath of the Muck-Rakers; 
braved the stench of the Augean stables 
of departmental affairs; and given the 


care to count? Nothing but unlimited 
tenure of office is needed to make of him 
the most absolute despot on the rolling 
world to-day; and that, we are told, may 
be his for the asking. ‘The Senate has 
long ago become but the vermiform ap- 
pendix of the body politic, neither useful 
nor ornamental, a source of annoyance, 
discomfort, irritation and disease, and 
needing only an anaesthetic and a sharp 


The round-up. 


Representatives, reforming the corpora- 
tions and the orthoepy of the English- 


speaking races by executive order, 
regulating the railroads and _ remodel- 
ing the whole social and _ industrial 


system, has appointed himself universal 
censor, dictator, god-father and midwife 
to the American people. With a con- 
fidence in his own infallibility that is 
truly sublime, he dictates to the muck- 
raker the precise kind and quantity of 
muck he shall rake; to the father of a 
family the number of children he shall 
bring into the world; and to his fellow 
sovereigns in Europe and Japan, the 


usury they shall exact from weaker breth- 
ren. History will 


write his name, 


knife to remove it by an operation that < 
would be neither painful nor dangerous. % 
The House has been compelled to bow to 
the will of The Boss, and no doubt the 
august heads of the members of the Su- 
preme Court will soon roll into the yawn- 4 
ing basket of the executioner, or be Pe 
crushed by the terrible Big Stick. Not " 
even Louis XIV ever had as much justi- j 
fication for the boast, “ The State—it is - 
I,” as has this strenuous ex-knight of the a 
plains. Therefore, when a few more cen- | 

turies have rolled into the Limbo of 

things that were, and when we have risen 

to the dignity of an American College of 

Heralds, it requires no great stretch of 

the imagination to picture that august 
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A knight errant of the plains. 


body religiously collecting and interpret- 
ing all sorts of abstruse and forgotten 
data concerning the origin and signifi- 
cance of the quirt, the lariat, the bronco, 
the spreading horns, and a multitude of 
obscure and puzzling symbols and mystic 
combinations that now deck the hides of 
many a roving herd of cattle on the West- 
ern plains. Perhaps the “ baton sinis- 
ter,” of doubtful and ambiguous distinc- 
tion, of Old World heraldry, will be par- 
alleled by a noosed rope; and the lion, the 
dragon, the unicorn and other time-old 
symbols will be blotted from American 
escutcheons to give place to the taran- 
tula, the bob-cat, the coyote, the prairie 
dog and the bucking bronco. Any kind 
of quarterings will look well on a shield 
of gold and crimson—and that the Cattle 
Barons may surely claim as inalienably 
theirs. 

The cattle range and the shambles have 
been the training ground of a good many 
members of our adolescent aristocracy. In 
that strenuous school of  statesmanship 
have some of our brightest minds re- 
ceived their sole initiation into the ar- 
cana of shirt sleeves diplomacy. When 
the perspective of history has blended the 
glaring high lights and the blackest 
shadows with the mellow half-tones, who 
knows but it may become as fashionable 
to boast of ancestors who rounded up 
steers with Roosevelt as it now is in Eng- 
land to brag of forebears who crossed the 
Channel with William the Conqueror 


(known to his own irreverent countryman 
as the Bastard), or in blessed old New 
England to claim the homage of the 
grandfatherless multitude because of the 
exploits of some disreputable old bigot 
who burned witches with Cotton Mather? 
When that day comes, if it ever does, 
a few lines in the records of the State 
brand office will count as an unquestioned 
patent of nobility. 

Although the Cattle Barons still rule 
the greater part of our country between 
the Missouri River and the Pacific Ocean, 
yet the cowboys—those redoubtable 
Knights Errant of the Plains, every year 
find the opportunities for the modern 
joust and tournament more restricted. 
The States of Texas, containing grazing 
lands exceeding in area the whole Ger- 
man Empire, is subdivided into a multi- 
tude of wire-fenced principalities on 
which a few unarmed and often unmount- 
ed serfs perform the duties that used to 
fall to the lot of the picturesque Cen- 
taurs, distinguished from the common 
herd by -gauntlets, chaps, slicker, lariat 
and the inevitable six-shooter. The trans- 
formation of the Cattle Barons from 4 
lawless band of freebooters into a landed 
aristocracy has been attended with 4 
wonderful growth in_ their __ prestige, 
power and influence; and with a corre 
sponding decline in the condition of their 
retainers. Wherever the open range is 
cut up into private ranches, the cowboy 
of the souvenir post card, the Wild West 
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show, the yellow-backed novel and the 
magazine short story quickly disappears. 
He used to dominate the scene the whole 
way from the Rio Grande to the Canadian 
border; but his camping ground has been 
narrowed down to comparatively restrict- 
ed areas in Indian Territory, Oregon, 
California, Nebraska, Montana, Idaho, 
Utah, Wyoming, New Mexico, Arizona 
and the Dakotas. Most of it is included 
in that great region that used to be 
known as the Great American Desert. 
Much of it appears to merit that name 
even vet, to the traveler who happens 
to traverse it at a season of the year when 
the short, rich grass that feeds tens of 
millions of sheep and cattle has turned 
brown and sere, but which, for all that, 
remains the best and most nutritious hay 
that nature has anywhere provided. Ad- 
jacent to the vacant public lands are the 
great King and Kennedy ranches of 
Texas; the Miller ranch of Oklahoma; 
the Carey, Hartzel, Duke, Sylvester. and 
Mackenzie ranches of Colorado; the Haley 
ranch of Wyoming; the Parsons ranch 
of Utah, and scores or hundreds of other 
Western principalities, each one of which 
is large enough in area and production of 
sufficient revenue to give its owners rank 
along with Russian Grand Dukes or Ger- 
man princelings. On _ these _ private 
ranches the every-day life of the cowboy 
is no more dignified than that of the 
medieval swineherd used to be, and no 
more exciting than that of the goose girls 
of Holland to-day. 
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Even on the open range—which is 
small only in comparison with what it 
used to be, still amounting to more than 
six hundred million acres—the life of the 
cowboy is quiet and peaceful when con- 
trasted with conditions in the days when 
the Indians roamed the plains and dis- 
puted the ownership on equal terms with 
their pale-faced brethren. Nothing, un- 
less it be an occasional brush with sheep- 
herders, or a still more occasional “ set- 
tlement ” with a horse-thief or a rustler 
relieves the monotony of punching cows 
and watching them chew the cud of con- 
tentment. ‘The cowboys still know how 
to handle firearms, but through the ’70’s 
and well into the *80’s this accomplish- 
ment, as it is now considered, was as 
much of-a necessity as the ability to ride 
a bronco or swing a lasso. Even after 
the Comanches had been settled on the 
reservation at Fort Sill, it was not un- 
usual for a band of them to descend upon 
a cattle “oucfit,” stampede the herd, and 
scalp such of the cowboys as happened 
to be caught unawares. In those days, 
the Santa Fe trail, forty miles wide and 
seven hundred miles long, from _ the 
ranges of Texas to the shipping points 
in Kansas, was one of the world’s most 
important commercial highways, _ tra- 
versed by millions of cattle in herds con- 
taining anywhere from five thousand to 
twenty-five thousand each. The Texas 
trail now lives only in the memory of a 
few superannuated Knights of the Plains, 
whose greatest delight it is to regale the 
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younger generation of cow-punchers with 
fantastic tales of the wild life they used 
to lead before the subjugation of the 
Great West by wire fences and steel rails. 

The area tributary to the Cattle Barons 
and vicariously ruled by the Knights of 
the Plains is every year becoming more 
restricted. Irrigation, transforming the 
semi-arid wastes into the most fertile and 
productive lands on the continent, is 
clipping great stretches from this feudal 
Empire. However, it will be many de- 
cades before all the lands that are cap- 
able of reclamation will be intersected by 
the revivifying ditches and made attrac- 
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tive to the homesteader. Other portions 
of the American Sahara can never be 
turned into productive farms, and will 
probably never be put to better uses than 
grazing. On these narrow limits the cow- 
boy of the future will be confined—a de- 
generate descendant of the Western Cen- 
taurs, his calling deprived of the free- 
dom, danger and romance that made it 
attractive to the bold and enterprising, 
and reduced to a dull, commonplace, pro- 
saic level in comparison with which the 
heart-breaking monotony of life on a 
Long Island truck farm will be consid- 
ered exciting and nerve-racking. 


Branding a calf. 


A. Memory 


BY HENRY MEADE BLAND 


Out of the hills of long ago, 

A strange, weird, solemn music steals; 
And the vision it brings, the face it reveals 
Looks with a glance that softens and heals 
Out of the hills of long ago. 


Out of the hills of long ago, 

Yea, with the gleam of a summer day, 
The voice and the eye-gleam beckon alway, 
Until as a child in fancy I stray 

Far in the hills of long ago. 


Out of the hills of long ago, 


I would not bring her again if I could; 

For the white young brow, and the yellow flood 

Of curl, and the voice would be gone, were she wooed, 
Out of the hills of long ago. 
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Brigadier-General Frederick Funston, who was in command of the Pacific Division of the 
manoeuvres of the U. S. Army at American Lake. Washington, in August, 1906. 
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‘The Rookie 
BY ‘HELEN FITZGERALD SANDERS 
The Rookie may be awkward; his arms and his legs may be long, 


And he may have a wonderful talent for getting his orders wrong. 
He’s mostly all elbows and shin-bones, and his skin’s olive-drab like his clo’s, 


But he isn’t a fool, this raw rookie, when “to arms” the trumpet blows. 


He may handle his gun a bit clumsy, and flunk at his drill like a dunce, 
But turn him loose off in the Tropics and give him a show, just once! 
He’ll go through the jungle or desert, he’ll sweat and he’ll bleed and die, 
And he’ll never surrender, this rookie, while the Stars and Stripes shall fly. 


He’s been known to get rather boozy and act like an ass and fight, 


When his pay is in his pocket and he’s run the guard at night; 


But put him to work where there’s scrappin’ and Uncle Sam’s something to do, 


Then you bet he’s sure and steady, and he’s worthy to wear the blue. 


Some day he is bound to get it from a dirty, sneakin’ foe, 


Hid in a bamboo thicket where the slimy bayous flow. - 


Then the rookie falls a-swoonin’ and the fever does the rest, ‘ 


While his pulse goes racin’ awful, and the bullet tears his breast. 


He’ll fight the Red Cross steward who would take him to the rear, 
And his dying whisper’ll rise to the echo of a cheer; 
And he’ll lie there just as patient with the death-blur in his eye, 


While the tropic sun is blazin’ from the brassy tropic sky. 


And he’ll tell the nurse and surgeon: “ You’d better see to Bill, 


He’s hurt lots worse’n I am, an’ I can wait until 


Ah, yes, till the Great To-morrow shall shine from other skies; 


Then God forgive the rookie as he turns about and dies! 


The “ Taps” is sounding shrilly that last, long, sweet good-night, 


And the rookie, he is resting forever from the fight. 


The flag floats free and lovely against the burning sun, 
For the Conquest it is ended, and the hard, hard Battle’s won. 
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When Uncle Sam Plays War 


Am Account of the Manoeuvres of Camp Tacoma, American Lake 


On American Lake. 


BY HELEN FITZGERALD SANDERS 


tion as an independent Govern- 
ment by our forefathers, has been 
fundamentally an institution of peace. 
In pursuance of this major principle, 
the weapons of offense and defense—that 
is to say, our standing army and navy— 
have been relatively small. Therefore, 
in times of war the stronger part of our 
armed forces, numerically speaking, has 
been composed of volunteers. After the 
long calm between the belligerent days of 
the Civil War and the hostilities with 
Spain, an occasional crusade against the 
Indians on the frontier and some in- 
stances of dispersing rioting mobs, was 
all the active service our army knew. 
Scattered about over vast stretches of 
country in little posts, the tendency was 
towards stagnation, and the public came 
to regard the army as an expensive lux- 
ury, unless, indeed, its protection were 
needed. It is just to say that this system 
of maintaining numerous military garri- 
sons for small bodies of troops, who were 
shifted from one to the other in never- 
ending succession, was a great disad- 
vantage to the forces themselves. ‘There 
was little or no opportunity for any work 
other than mere routine and no practice 
whatever in field exercises and man- 
ceuvres. 
Although the United States had grown 
from an infantile nation and _ passed 
through the formative period to an es- 


Ta United States from its founda- 


tablished place among the great Gov- 


ern ments; 
a lth ough, 
by conquest 
and peace- 
able nego- 
tiation its 
borders had 
been ex- 
tended from 
the terri- 
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tory of the original thirteen States 
to the Pacific shore, tradition 
taught that, in spite of the fact 
that we had taken upon _ ourselves 
new obligations which demanded protec- 
tion, we must still eschew the danger of 
“the man on horse-back.” The self- 
complacent, all-wise civilian, who can al- 
ways tell how the thing shauld have been 
done and how it will be done, who directs 
the movements of armies in unknown 
lands and the destinies of States from 
his autocratic easy chair at home, sat 
back and explained with superior ignor- 
ance how he could turn a million men in- 
to the field in the twinkling of an eye if 


Kinley, the most gentle and conserva- 
tive of Presidents, gave the people their 
way. 

And what was the result? Our small 
organized army, with its very restricted 
resources, the army that we had sup- 
pressed, if you please, as a parasitic lux- 
ury preying upon the peaceable tax-payer, 
was called upon to handle a big, hungry, 
ununiformed and untrained horde of 
troops, to be whipped into shape, fed, 
clothed and transported to Cuba or the 
Philippine Islands as the exigency of the 
situation demanded. Obviously the task 
was stupendous. From the merest nu- 
cleus, practicing the cut-and-dried rou- 
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20th Infantry marching in review. 


necessary, and beat the combined armies 
of the civilized globe. What was the use, 
then, of maintaining an army and pay- 
ing for its subsistence out of the public 
pocket ? 

Then came the war cloud from Cuba 
and its climax in the destruction of the 
Maine. Where were all the _ olive 
branches of peace and the protestations 
of brotherly love? A great, bloodthirsty 
nation clamored for revenge. The savage 
was alive again, crying down your little 
restrictions of conventionality and  de- 
manding atonement in blood. So uni- 
versal was the impulse that William Mc- 


tine of peace, the army had grown mush- 
room-wise, into a multitude, no longer to 
do garrison duty at isolated posts, but to 
try its strength and cunning against a 
foe that meant to kill and win. 

We had the raw material, but the pro- 
fession of arms, like any other calling, 
is not to be picked up during a few days 
of forced drill in improvised camps. 
Modern warfare is science, and it would 
be almost as practical to press green- 


‘horns into service as doctors or lawyers 


or mechanics as to take a miscellaneous 
crowd of undisciplined men to cope with 
the knowledge, experience and skill of a 
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well equipped enemy. Yet such was our 
position in 1898, with war declared 
against effete and degenerate Spain, and 
complications of a far graver nature than 
the original quarrel ripening in the Phil- 
ippine Islands, a country to most of us 
absolutely unknown. Every visitor at 
any one of the mustering camps will re- 
member the incongruously pathetic, yet 
comic sight, of the rag-tag and bob-tail 
rookie, sweating and striving through the 
manual of arms. His heart was in the 
right place if his gun was not, and he 
was straining. every nerve as he “ hiked ” 
like a long-legged kangaroo over the sand 


howled dismally over the fever-stricken 
camps and “crjminal neglect pf offi- 
cials.” 

Of course, the spirit of the American 
soldier took the raw volunteer through 
his technical difficulties, and with months 
of discipline and service he became pro- 
ficient—or died. But the fact remained 
conspicuously clear that a great, unneces- 
sary sacrifice of comfort, money, time 
and even life was made by the lack of 
trained reserved forces to supplement the 
work of our inadequate army. 

The Government, seeing this, set about 
to devise means of establishing and disci- 


Mount Tacoma, from Camp Tacoma. 


lots, his coat tails flying in the sportive 
breeze, and his Chinese-make, plum-col- 
ored breeches displaying socks that were 
not regulation between his worn-out 
shoe and his knee. He was the newly- 
found hero whom sentimental, brass-but- 
ton-struck girls fed pie and cake, and all 
the other deadly concoctions they could 
make or buy, and as a result of no pre- 
vious physical training, and appetite 
quickened past digestive powers, the 
rookie generally found himself in the hos- 
pital on sick report, while the papers 


plining such volunteer organizations. ‘The 
serene days of cloudless calm were past. 
We found ourselves with Cuba, the Phil- 
ippines, and, provisionally, Porto Rico, 
besides some smaller acquisitions, on our 
hands, and old theories had to give place 
to new practices. The simple conditions 
existing when the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence proclaimed us a baby nation in 
our Governmental swaddling clothes, 
were not those that confronted us in th: 
complex maturity of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when we had hybrid off-spring of our 
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WHEN UNCLE SAM PLAYS WAR. 


own born of war, to take care of. Vic- 
tory brings its penalties as well as its re- 
wards. 

Hitherto, each State had supported its 
militia or national guard, mostly for 
Fourth of July parade purposes, or to 
satisfy the military aspirations of very 
young gentlemen who liked the sound of 
a title and the look of a uniform. When 
the call to arms came in the late war, the 
dilletante trooper of street narades de- 
veloped quickly enough into the patriotic 
man of arms, but he, too, by a sudden 
transition, passed from the parade ground 
to the battle field, and he knew little 
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and expect him to pass a college exami- 
nation. 

All this having been demonstrated, the 
Government, seeking a solution of the 
problem, went back to the precedent es- 
tablished by General Verdy du Vernois, 
of the Prussian army, who, in his famous 
tactical ride, took his staff on an expedi- 
tion, supposedly through hostile country, 
and instructed them in the science of 
war, thereby laying the foundation of the 
manceuvres adopted by the German army. 
England, seeing the advantage of putting 
large forces into active operation, founded 
her Aldershot, which is not only a model 


2d Cavalry Band preparing to leave camp for review. 


more than the rest. He could go through 
the manual of arms, perhaps; he could 
keep step to the measure of “El Capi- 
tan ;” if he were of the initiated, he could 
drill with his company creditably, or he 
might be able to turn out with the whole 
regiment, but all this is mere A. B. C.’s 
in actual warfare. He knew no more of 
the theories of attack, defense and retreat 
and of field tactics and strategy generally 
than a jack-rabbit. What opportunity 
did he ever have to learn? Assuredly 
none. As well take a kindergarten pupil 


military training school, or camp of in- 
struction, but also a well-supplied station 
where troops may be mobilized, equipped 
and sent out in time of war. Following 
in the footsteps of these older nations, 
still working independently and upon 
new lines, in 1902 our regular army as- 
sembled rather tentatively such regiments 
as could be spared at Fort Riley, Kansas, 
with Colonel Wagner as Chief Umpire. 
There, under his skilled guidance, the 
little foree worked out by practical dem- 
onstration, such as sham battles, certain 
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prescribed problems of military science. 
The report of Colonel Wagner, who is 
since deceased, remains a classic in our 
military literature. In 1904 the opera- 
tions were more extended in numbers of 
troops involved, and the first initiatory 
step having been taken, the real object— 
to get volunteer and regular organizations 
together and drill them not only in field 
exercises, but in their mutual relations 
as integral parts of an interdependent 
whole, was essayed. Still the result was 
not altogether satisfactory. In some in- 
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of maintaining the army, for seven camps 
of instruction, to be held at Mount 
Gretna, Pennsylvania; American Lake, 
Washington; Fort Riley, Kansas; Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, Indiana; the State 
Manceuvre Camp near Austin, Texas; the 
Target and Manceuvre Reservation near 
Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming, and Chick- 
amauga Park, Georgia. ‘This appropria- 
tion enabled the national guards of the 
respective States to participate in the 
manceuvres. 

Camp Tacoma, on American Lake, the 


— 


A portion of the 2d Infantry, N. G. M., resting under cover, awaiting orders to move into 


position for sham battle, August 17, 1906. 


stances the intense heat at the camps 
made practical work in the field impos- 
sible, and at other points of assembly the 
real object of the encampment was made 
subordinate to social and spectacular fea- 
tures. The following year, 1905, but lit- 
tle was done, though there were many 
plans in contemplation for future opera- 
tions. Finally, in 1906, by special act of 
Congress, $700,000 was appropriated : to 
be used over and above the usual expense 


point of mobilization of the Pacific 
Division under command of Brigadier- 
General Frederick Funston, has a par- 
ticular interest because of the projected 
scheme to purchase it and hold it as a 
permanent manceuvre ground and point of 
assembly. In 1903, Major R. K. Evans 
was detailed to examine three different 
sites, one situated near Spokane, Wash- 
ington, one at the Yakama Indian Reser- 
vation and one along the shores of Ameri- 
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Field artillery on the trot. 
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WHEN UNCLE SAM PLAYS WAR. 


can Lake. Major Evans reported in favor 
of the last-named place, and in 1904 the 
first field exercises were held there with 
Major Evans as Chief Umpire, the Gov- 
ernment having leased the tract of land 
for a term of years. The country proved 
to be admirably adapted to such military 
operations, situated as it is upon the 
shores of a large body of fresh water and 
being of an easy, rolling contour. ‘The 
lake is fringed with fir and pine woods 
of considerable density for about half a 
mile in depth, after which the timber 
thins out into isolated clumps scattered 
over the undulating prairie. The climate, 
during the summer months, is_ suffi- 
ciently cool to permit of active drill, long 
marches and all the field exercises ap- 
proved by the commanding officers, with- 
out fear of heat prostration or undue 
hardship. The lake, fed by springs, has 
no outlet, and its waters are pure enough 
for drinking and bathing, thus further- 
ing sanitary conditions. It is about 
three miles from Steilacoon, the nearest 
point on Puget Sound, and approximate- 
ly ten miles over a good road from Ta- 
coma, so if the Government should pur- 
chase the ground along its shores as a 
permanent camp of instruction, point of 
mobilization and supply depot, troops 
could be easily transported by water to 
any point on the Western coast or the 
Orient. The district seems ideally fitted 
by nature for the requirements of an 
army, and it is of little value for agri- 
cultural pursuits, the soil being poor, and 
under present conditions the system of 
irrigation inadequate. 

On the eleventh day of August, the 
official existence of Camp Tacoma began, 
though for some time previous the regu- 
lar regiments had been assembling, the 
officers in command reconnoitering the 
ground and preparing problems to be 
worked out by the two opposing armies— 
the Blues and the Browns. Two camps 
were established, Camp Tacoma proper, 
containing Division Headquarters, ex- 
tending from the immediate vicinity of 
the Tacoma Country Club to the station 
of Murray, a distance of about two miles, 
and Camp Tacoma, No. 2, being situated 
at historic Nisqually and Huggins’ 
Crossing, about seven miles further along 
the lake shore. The full list of troops 
assembled in the two camps composed the 
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following: The 7th, 14th, 20th regiments 
of Infantry, two battalions of the 22d In- 
fantry, the 2d Cavalry, headquarters and 
six troops; the 14th Cavalry, headquar- 
ters and six troops; the Ist, 9th, 24th, 
17th and 18th batteries of Field Artil- 
lery, the last two being mountain batter- 
ies; the Ist battalion of Engineers, two 
companies C and D; Company H of the 
Signal Corps; Company B of the Hos- 
pital Corps; and the 2d_ Infantry, 
National Guard of Montana; the 3d In- 
fantry, National Guard of Oregon; the 
2d Infantry, National Guard of Wash- 
ington; a company of the Signal corps 
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to devote to field exercises, the work be- 
ginning Monday, the 13th of August, was 
the most important of the encampment. 
The first day’s exercises comprised regi- 
mental drill for infantry and cavalry, and 
such special exercises for engineers, field 
artillery, hospital corps and signal corps 
as their respective commanders choose to 
designate. ‘The programme for the sec- 
ond day, following logically upon that 
of the initiatory proceedings included 
brigade formations and exercises. These 
exercises consisted of a twelve mile “hike” 
presumably through the enemy’s country. 
The return to camp was made “as if a 


Lined up for camp. 


and one troop of cavalry belonging to the 


National Guard of the last-named State; 
and the 2d Infantry, National Guard of 
Idaho. ‘These troops formed a total of 
about 8,000 men. 

Owing to limited funds, the State or- 
ganizations were in the field for only ten 
days, except in the case of the Oregon 
Guard, which was there a few days longer. 
This brief stay of the militia is to be re- 
gretted, since it takes ten days to estab- 
lish a camp and perfect routine work. The 
regulars, on the other hand, are to remain 
until the first of October. For the rea- 

son that the militia had so short a period 


rear guard of a large force was in re- 
treat.” Wednesday, the 15th, was de- 
voted to the instruction of officers in 
manceuvres, in preparation for the elabo- 
rate sham battle between the Blue and 
Brown forces held on the 16th and 17th. 

Thursday, the two armies, each in ig- 
norance of the orders received by the 
other, started out for their respective 
destinations, and bivouacked for that 
night at points unknown to each other. 
Perhaps no better idea of the scheme fol- 
lowed can be given than by quoting from 
the General Orders: 

“1. The first (blue) brigade will form 
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in time to march to a point near Muck 
Creek, south of Alexander’s place, and es- 
tablish bivouac there by 5 p. m. It will 
establish outposts to guard against attack 
from the north during the night. 

2. The second (brown) brigade will 
form in time to march to a point near 
Steilacoom, the exact location to be desig- 
nated later, and establish bivouac by 5 
p.m. It will establish outposts to guard 
against attack from the south during the 
night. 

“3. The march on Thursday of both 
brigades will be as in a friendly territory, 
but advance guards and flanking de- 
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been occupying Olympia making pre- 
parations for an offensive move on the 
brown base at Tacoma. 

“1. There will be no scouting during 
the night of August 16th and 17th, and 
in advancing on the morning of the 17th, 
both forces will act as if in the near 
presence of the enemy in time of war. 
Small detachments will not be sent far 
from the main body, except for observa- 
tion purposes, in which case they should 
not open fire, but endeavor to return with 
the desired information without firing. 

“2. The distance between the various 
parts of the command will be observed as 


This picture represents a spot that is typical of the nature of the “open’”’ country in which 


_ the manoeuvres were carried on. 


tachments will be thrown out for instruc- 
tion purposes. Fences taken down will 
be repaired after the command has passed 
through. The main. columns will march 
on the roads. 


“Friday, August 17th. 
| “General Situation. 


“A large force of browns is defending 
Tacoma as a base, and has constructed 
more or less elaborate entrenchments 
south of that city, with outposts near 
American Lake. A large blue force has 


prescribed, as nearly as circumstances will 
rmit. 

“3. The Chief Umpire will have re- 
call sounded at such time as he may con- 
sider that the movement has been com- 
pleted, after which the brigades will be 
returned to their camps and dismissed.” 

The ‘brown army having received ficti- 
tious information that the blues had been 
seen at a given point, proceeded in that 
direction, and coming upon the enemy 
unexpectedly at another quarter, a lively 
fusillade followed, in which infantry, cav- 
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The lake shore, showing the wooded country. 
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alry and artillery were engaged. The 
contest was declared a draw by’ the Chief 
Umpire, recall was sounded, and the two 
armies returned to camp before five 
o’clock on the evening ofthe 17th. This 
mock campaign was not without its amus- 
irg incidents. An outpost of browns 
baltcd a commissary wagon driven by an 
ur lappy detail of blues, who, having been 
pat through the usual form of halting 
aud questioning, disclosed the fact that 
the wagon contained various and sundry 

ies, cakes and other toothsome delicacies 

estined for some Colonel; but dear to 
the heart-and stomach of “ Billy Khaki” 
—the American soldier boy. - Obviously, 
these things were legitimate spoils of war, 
so the browns arrested the protesti 
blues, consumed the dainty morsels, an 
made their prisoners “‘ hike” all the fol- 
lowing day. 

Saturday was devoted to the instruc- 
tion of officers and the campaign just 
closed was discussed. 

On Sunday came the spectacular cli- 
max of the entire week’s programme, in 
the form of a review of the troops by 
General Funston. A large, open field 
adjoining the Country Club grounds was 
chosen for this occasion, and the General 
and his staff took their position upon a 
slight prominence commanding a view of 
the broad sweep of gently sloping prai- 
rie. At an early hour, trumpets sounded 
assembly, and through the two camps 
ran the bustle of preparation. Companies 
were falling in, bands playing, regiments 
forming, and the inspiring rumble of 
artillery, mingled with the tramping of 
measured foot-beats and the neighing of 
cavalry horses. ‘The review was for the 
poopie. This was their picnic and holi- 

y. The actual manceuvres had been im- 
possible for an outsider to follow, scat- 
tered as the armies were over miles of 
territory; their movements’ and their 
whereabouts were known only to them- 
selves. But this was a different matter. 
At a most auspicious time and place the 
whole glittering array would pass, a 
splendid column, and the public could 
and would be there to see what these men 
of Uncle Sam could do. From the neigh- 
boring cities, towns.and country they 
flocked, a motley crowd, carrying kodaks, 
lunch boxes and babies, and long before 
noon there was a solid, multi-colored wall 
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of humanity extending along the guard 
lines and pressing eagerly down to the 
limiting posts of the manceuvre field. The 
General and his staff took their places ; 
battery after battery, troop after troop, 
regiment after regiment marched upon 
the field and took appropriate formation 


-so far across the open country that the 


scintillating lines seemed more like a 
long, compact whole, than a mass of in- 
dividuals. There was an interval of wait- 
ing. The sun beat down hot from a clear 
sky, and as an occasional aide galloped 
past, heavy clouds of dust hung in the 
still air. 

The crowd was shifting, stirring, a huge 
composite, spoiled child, tired of wait- 
ing for the show. At last there was 
a movement among the seried ranks; a 
column was advancing; the notes of a 
band came clearer and louder; the line 
grew more distinct, until one could dis- 
tinguish the perfect time of the thousand 
feet, the swinging rise and fall of the 
thousand haversacks as if some _ huge 
shuttle’ were in motion, and the glint of 
sunshine on the thousand guns. On they 
came, past the reviewing officer, the band 
falling out to take position facing the 
General and his staff. Then “ double 
time, march,” rang the command, and 
from the cadence of quick time each pass- 
ing company of infantry fell into that 
peculiar trot without a falter or a break. 
The crowd forgot that it was tired; for- 
got the dust and the heat, and stared open 
eyed at the perfect ranks, passing with 
the fine precision of a mighty, complex 
machine. Another regiment followed, 
another and yet another, the State troops 
and the regulars scarcely distinguishable 
in point of excellence. Then the field 
artillery passed in column of batteries, 
the long, even lines wheel to wheel, muz- 
zle to muzzle; the steady “men behind 
the guns” looking grimly fit for their 
posts. The command was given, and 
they were off on the trot. The cavalry 
advanced on the walk, the mounted bands 
playing martial music; then once more 
the command, and lo! with never a waver 
nor break nor a hoof-thud out of time, 
the squadrons trotted past! There was a 
surging wave of enthusiasm, and cheers 
welled up involuntarily from the spec- 
tators, the primitive, inarticulate shout 
of pride—just pride that made one feel 
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it was good to be an American under the 
shadow of the fair, free-floating flag. 
And the soldier—God bless him—he was 
a worthy guardian of “ that star-spangled 
banner” and the “land of the free and 
the home of the brave.” The vast, un- 
broken column had passed. There was « 
restless shifting, a movement of inde- 
cision and uncertainty as the people hesi- 
tated whether to go or stay in the doubt 
if all were over. Then off in the distance, 
against the dark border of pines fringing 
the field, the dust rose into a thick, roll- 
ing, dun-colored canopy, baffling the sight 
of straining eyes and quickening curios- 
ity, as eager, listening ears caught the 
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away and the scattering crowd looked up- 
on the empty field where that magnifi- 
cent pageant had passed but a moment be- 
fore, strange, impressive thoughts of the 
grandeur and strength of our army awed 
even the most frivolous observer. If this 
were merely play, what, then, was the 
. reality ? 

The one thing demonstrated was that 
the crude militia of yesterday, with even 
the little training it had received, was a 
creditable force fit to be called upon for 
the gravest responsibilities of war should 
its services be needed by our country. It 
is to be hoped and desired that the United 
States will maintain permanently these 
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The Country Club, which was the social center of the camp. 


jangle and rattle of steel, the regular 
hammering of hoofs, and in another mo- 
ment the artillery, then the cavalry, 
trotted by. Once more the column cir- 
cled the field, approaching on the gallop. 
One thought of “Die Valkyrie” on the 
wings of the wind, and all the sanguinely 
splendid action of an army plunging 
headlong into the fray. On, on, on they 
charged, a mighty defender, an awful foe. 
The ground shook with the hurrying col- 
umn, the air rang with a wild shout, then 
an echo and a blurr of dust, and it was 
gone. And as the heavy cloud rolled 


seven camps of instruction, or others 
similar in size and number, abolishing the 
numerous petty posts which served their 
purpose nobly in the days of Indian war- 
fare, but as the conditions which made 
them necessary are forever past and there 
is larger work to do, so should there be 
provided proper places for extended op- 
erations by regiments, brigades and divis- 
ions. It is to be furthermore urged that 
in the future a larger appropriation be 
allowed by Congress in order that the 
State troops, who are avowedly most in 
need of such training, may have a longer 
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time in the field in which to perfect them- 
selves in the practice of arms. Henceforth 
these national guards are to be taken 
seriously, as a dignified reserve force, 
which, although pursuing other every- 
day occupations, are ready to assemble at 
a crisis and bear the brunt of the fight 
with intelligence and credit equally with 
the regular army. 

The encampment at American Lake 
was satisfactory in all respects. A Gen- 
eral of ability and tact, surrounded by a 
competent and courteous staff, extended 


encouragement and aid to regular and 
volunteer alike. The earnestnes of the 
men themselves made possible a term of 
actual military practice profitable to all 
concerned, not only in warcraft, but in 
the broader lessons of fraternity. and 
friendly co-operation. So there was only 
regret ‘coupled with the desire to work to- 
gether again, a common force with com- 
mon interests and a common end in view, 
when the volunteers leaving only pleasant 
memories, “folded their tents like the 
Arabs and silently stole away. 


Autumm Storm-Sky 


BY CHARLES S. ROSS 


A wall of purple cloud across the South, 
Embrasured like the Great Gibraltar’s face, 
With giant guns upon the battlements 
Firm-fronted to the mutt’ring North wind’s ire— 
Compact, immovable, commanding, stern. 

High in the distant West, fleet after fleet 

Of battleships all decked and turreted 

Come floating down in orderly array— 

The cloud-craft of the war roused hurricane. 

Far in the East, where foothills, ridge on ridge, 
Stand guard before a gateway to the South, 

A panoramic battle scene is spread— 

Puffs of white cloud, like field artill’ry’s smoke, 
Rise up and drift away, and rise again 

From moving batteries far up the slopes. 

Low down on the horizon’s line, a strip 

Of sky bright as a silv’ry stream, divides 

The earth from warring clouds—in outline there 
Dark-winged and lone, like some grave herald of 
Defeat’s import, a bird flies slowly on. 

But, hark! from out the frowning North there comes 
A thunder-shock—the stinging lightning’s flash— 
A sweep and shower of hail like bullets fall— 
Torrents of autumn rain chill all the land; 

Gray grows the sky—fade fleet and fort and fray. 
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What the Governor has to Say 


Albert E. Mead, Governor of Washington. 


You ask my opinion as to the advan- 
tages of the joint manceuvre camp or camp 
of instruction such as that held this year 
at American Lake, where the soldiers of 
the regular army and the organized mili- 
tia of the States are consolidated for 
field exercises on a large scale. I am 
thoroughly convinced of the great ad- 
vantages accruing both to State and 
nation from camps of this sort, provided 
that they are conducted properly and the 
instruction given is of a high class. Since 


under the military system of the Unite: 
States .the greater fighting force of the 
nation in time of war is made up of 
volunteers, and since the regular army is 
the nucleus about which the war estav- 
lishment of the nation is built, it is but 
fitting and reasonable to unite the militia 
—the foundation of the volunteer army— 
and the regular army for instruction 
purposes in time of peace. This joint in- 
struction promotes a better feeling be- 
tween the two arms; it gives the militia- 
men and the regulars equally higher re- 
spect for, and greater knowledge of, the 
other, and in a camp such as that of this 
ear at American Lake, it teaches those 
essons so vitally needed by an army and 
so woefully unlearned prior to our wars. 
To put it briefly, such camps as these held 
in time of peace teach our fighting forces 
those things regarding camps and move- 
ments of troops that will prevent such 
enormous loss of life from disease as 
characterized our mobilizations in the 
war of 1812, in the Mexican war, in the 
Civil war, and in the war with Spain. 
The practical and professional instruction 
given at these camps cannot fail to be 
of immense value to both rank and file. 

To my mind, the American Lake site 
is an ideal one for the purpose of these 
joint camps of instruction, and I know 
[ am far from being alone in this view. 
I trust sincerely that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will acquire the site and hold 
there annually camps of instruction and 
joint manceuvres, and also build up a 
large permanent camp. 


ALBERT E. MEAD, 
Governor of Washington. 


Montana 


By Margaret Ashmun 


~. No longer ruled by passion crude and rash, 
She lies at peace through all her loyal length 
Like some fierce creature tamed by love and lash, 
Subdued at last, but joying in its strength. 
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ITH every day that passes, it be- 
4 WY comes evident that while the fire 

destroyed San Francisco’s business 
section, and practically brought everything to 
a stand-still for a time, the earthquake did 
very little damage in comparison. It is evident 
that earthquakes are not as serious as they 
are thought. The actual damage done is easily 
discernible, now that the fire debris is being 


removed, and this damage may be traced to 


several distinct causes. Land, in certain sec- 
tions of San Francisco, fell away. This was, in 
every instance, made land. The sinking’ oc- 
curred over fills made over swamps or over 
streams, where no provision had been made to 
carry away the subterranean flow of water. 
Some of the larger buildings in San Francisco 
caved in. This was due to frauds, faulty build- 
ing in municipal contracting. The same cause 
contributed to the destruction of ae single 
church tower in Oakland, and to the demoli- 
tion of the buildings at Palo Alto. 

The great State of California is still the 
wealthiest in the Union. It still has the same 
climatic advantages, its agriculture is just as 
diversified, its mining has gone right on as if 
earthquakes had never happened; there is more 
commerce and more manufacturing than ever 
before. The chances for fortune-making are 
more abundant because the fire created larger 
opportunities for all. Young men are coming 
to the front by the hundreds. These young 
men. are the builders of empire. 

The knowledge has come to us all, by a suc- 
cession of recent events, that earthquakes are 
not particularly Californian. Following close 
on the heels of the shake-up in San Francisco 
and along the peninsula, there came successive 
earthquakes in Maine, in Michigan and in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, Manila, Japan, Italy 
and Germany, and so it is evident that all 
earthquakes are not Californian, and it also 
follows that while confidence in the stability 
of Californian underpinning was slightly shaken 
it was not permanently disturbed. 

Some time ago. in October, 1903, the Over- 
land Monthly published an article in which the 
prediction was made that Oakland would some 
day become “A Great Metropolis.’” In making 
the prediction, the writer of the article stated 
that it was only a question of time when Oak- 
land would enjoy an immense wholesale trade, 


be a manufacturing center, and become a great 
distributing point for the business interests 
of California, and from the entire nation to the 
Orient. It was supposed that this would be 
accomplished through a keen, though good- 
natured, competition with San Francisco. It 
was not supposed that a great fire would drive 
thousands of the citizens of San Francisco to 
seek the hospitality of Oakland. It was not 
supposed at that time that the fire would send 
a great many of the factory buildings to Oak- 
land to remain permanently. Oakland, 
through the fire, claims an accession of a hun- 
dred thousand citizens, and Oakland is now 
a great metropolis. It is the purpose of the 
“Greater Oakland Edition’’ of the Overland 
Monthly to show the world what Oakland has 
done since October, 1903, and what is the 
purpose of its strong men for the next few 
years. This edition wil show that Oakland 
is not pent in as to territory or opportunity, 
and that while San Francisco will undoubtedly 
arise from its ashes “A City Beautiful,”’ a great 
commercial entrepot, with a splendid maritime 
and land commerce, that Oakland is destined 
to become one of the largest, if not the largest, 
of all the Pacific Coast cities, in truth “A Great 
Metropolis,’”” and thus make good the predic- 
tion of this magazine. 


The fire drove many away from San Fran- 
cisco to permanent establishment on the Oak- 
land side, but it is a strange fact that the 
great upheaval in the city by the Golden Gate 
has already taken on the appearance of a bless- 
ing in disguise. New men and new blood are 
appearing to take the place of old men and 
old methods, and while this is true of San 
Francisco, in its wonderful re-birth, it is also 
true of Oakland, for everywhere you may see 
new names and new faces, new firms and en- 
ergetic methods. It seems as if thousands of 
people were finding their way to the city of 
Oakland to take advantage of the regeneration 
that is going on in California, not only as a 
commercial and a social change, not only in 
a political and ethical sense, but in all direc- 
tions that make for great improvement and 
prosperity and larger opportunity, and no- 
where in all California is the opportunity so 
open, so manifest, and the prosperity so easily 
grasped as in Oakland, the greater Oakland of 
to-day and to-morrow. 
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Street. 


Oakland as a Municipality 


By Frank K. Mott, Mayor City of Oakland. 


nestling among the magnificent oaks 
that adorn the slopes from. the Contra 
Costa hills to the bay marked the site upon 
which has grown a magnificent municipality— 
the ay of Oakland. avored by nature as 
few cities are favored, with a superb outlook 
upon the gateway to the Orient, the portals of 
which open directly in front of this splendid 
city, Oakland stands to-day —_ oy in her 
right to claim first rank among the important 
municipalities of the Pacific Coast. 
Half a century and more has passed since 
the pioneers wended their way to the beautiful 
ves along the eastern bay shore, and there 
an the building of a great city. For many 
ears the early Spanish settlers hereabouts 
ad found an outlet along the San Antonio 
for their product. Remains of the old @mbar- 
cadoro still stand in East Oakland, while sur- 
vivors of those days before and during the gold 
times, still recount the stories of the Peraitas 
and the other Spanish dons who counted their 
cattle by thousands and their land by leagues 
With a population of not less than 200,000, 
with an endowment of natural advantages un- 
surpassed, with a public school system un- 
equaled, with facilities for commerce and manu- 
factures, not better on the Coast, with climate 
as perfect as California climate can be, with 
business, social, religious and fraternal ac- 
tivities highly developed, these are some of the 
advantages which Oakland offers in its invi- 
tation to the world to come and be one with 


nest years ago, the straggling hamlets 


us. 

Oakland possesses as one of her natural heri- 
tages, a magnificent water park, Lake Merritt, 
in the very heart of the city. Work is pro- 
gressing rapidly toward the improvement and 
adornment of this beautiful sheet of water by 
the construction of boulevards along its shores, 
and the parking of large tracts adjoining it on 
the south and north. No city in America, and 
I doubt if there be one the world over, which 


offers such an outlook as this superb water 
park does for beauty of setting. 

Oakland also possesses one of the best street 
railway systems in the United States, and it is 
being constantly improved. Two trans-conti- 
nental railways find their terminii in Oakland, 
the Southern Pacific Company and the Santa 
Fe:. A third, the Western Pacific (the Gould 
system) has rails now laid in this city, and 
its trains will be in operation within two or 
three years. And it is far from unlikely that 
James J. Hill, the wizard of the Northwest, will 
also find an entrance here for his projected 
road to San Francisco Bay. 

‘ Oakland’s banks, stable and strong, hold the 
splendid record of never a failure in their long, 
honorable careers. 

Factories and warehouses, springing up as if 
by magic, are lining the harbor front. Four 
reat ferry systems, three of the Southern 

acific, the fourth the Key Route, supply ex- 
ceunent trans-bay service. 

On the social side, we find the city one of the 
musical centers of the Coast. We find clubs 
and many other organizations devoted to the 
higher affairs of life. We find the churches 
of every denomination large and powerful fac- 
tors for good in the community. We find a 
superior class of population, what might be 
termed a picked population, drawn to e city 
by the many attractions it offers, not only to 
the home seeker, but the investor, the mer- 
chant, the manufacturer, the artisan and the 

rofessional man. Well ordered in its civic 
ife, welt sustained in its attitude toward all 
that makes for the comfort and best interests 
of its citizens, I do not hesitate to place the 
city of Oakland among the best communities 
of the country. 

The city is progressive; it is forging ahead at 
a remarkable rate; it is fostering public im- 
provements and is giving attention to the needs 
of a rapidly developing municipality  intelli- 
gently and broadly. 
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The city has two organizations of business 
men, the Chamber of Commerce and the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, both of which, in their re- 
spective spheres, are actively and enthusiasti- 
eally concerned in the welfare of the commun- 
ity. 

Public work has taken on a new aspect, and 
private re is forcing improvements at a 
rapid rate. ot only is the city taking on a 
new aspect, but there is a quickening of spirit 
throughout which makes for future develop- 
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ment as at no time in the city’s history. Evi- 
dence of this is at every hand. Modern meth- 
ods of eens with such items as the improve- 
ment of public streets, the ‘‘ undergrounding ”’ 
of overhead wires, the construction of public 
buildings, the handling of public affairs in gen- 
eral, are being employed. In short, a city in 
fact as well as in name, is springing forth to 
give evidence irrefutable of the character of 
those who are proud to say they are citizens 
of the city of Oakland. 


Oakland as a Railroad: Center 


E. P. Vandercook. 


NTIL very recent years the city of Oak- 
land has been known only as a place of 
residence. It has been known and ridi- 

culed as the bed-chamber of San Francisco. It 
has been said that Oakland was vaccinated for 
a city, but did not take, and all this, in the face 
of the fact that geographically considered Oak- 
land may be considered the Queen City of the 
Pacific Coast. Situate on a gently rising 
plateau, reaching from the bay to the moun- 
tains, its natural beauty enhanced by every 
variety of landscape and natural 
blessed with the most perfect climate of Cali- 
fornia, is it at all strange that old Oakland 
was content to be a city of homes? Coverin 
a territory sufficient for a population beyon 
the million mark, with an acre of ground in- 
stead of a twenty-five foot lot for nearly every 
inhabitant; a place where people loved rest and 
sunshine and flowers more than the hum of 
factories, or the screech of locomotives, or the 
creaking of trucks, is it strange that Oakland 
was so slow to realize its importance as a com- 
mercial center and as a railroad terminal? 
Was it strange that the first railroad to pass 
through Oakland took advantage of its great 
opportunities and attempted quickly to reach 
for everything in sight? Could the promoters 
be blamed for their foresight or criticised for 
their desire to control the great possibilities 
on the eastern side of the bay? A community 


Broadway, looking north from 13th 


Street. 


half asleep made this situation easy for the 
invaders, and for many years it was generally 
understood that there was no room for more 
than one railroad in Oakland or on the east 
side of the bay. It was also industriously cir- 
culated that this community was inimical to 
railroads, as well as to all large industrial or 
quasi public corporations. In spite of the as- 
sertion “it could never done,’ the Santa 
Fe Railroad gained an entrance without fuss, 
and cheaply, to the northern part of the city. 
Later the Western Pacific Railway (the great- 
est boom to the Pacific Coast that has hap- 
ened since the days when the Central Pacific 

ilroad was built across the Sierras by its 
wise and sturdy founders), after a careful in- 
vestigation of all the inducements offered for 
terminal sites on the Bay of San Francisco, 
selected this city as its terminal. That the 
Southern Pacific Company, with its millions in- 
vested on the east shore, is very much alive, 
and has been reluctant to divide the plum, is 
entirely natural. It is not to be onpeeees that 
these giant railroad corporations have over- 
looked a single feature of the natural strate- 
gic position of the city of Oakland. With a 
water front upon the great Bay of San Fran- 
cisco sufficient in magnitude to provide for the 
commerce of the Pacific; with a perfectly land- 
locked harbor, reaching into the very heart of 
the community on the eastern shores of the 
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Bay with hundreds of acres of land available 
along the water front for factory 

s 
akland should occupy a 
prominent position among the anes of 

is 
not necessary that Oakland’s growth should be 
dependent upon the grand old city of San 


warehouses and for 
only reasonable that 
most 
the Pacific Coast as a railroad terminal. 


eneral commerce, 
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of new railroads, has been entirely disproven. 

The great success of the splendid local sys- 
tem, known as the Key Route, in establishing 
western 
water front of Oakland and in building its line 
and feeders into the very heart of the city, 


its terminal on the most valuable 


shows how easy is the approach. 
Three overland roads, 


Looking west from Broadway. 


Francisco, nor is it true that Oakland’s growth 
is at the expense of San Francisco. n the 
other hand, it has been the stranger who was 
the first to notice and appreciate the import- 
ance of the city of land as a commercial 
factor. It is true, we claim, that the Greater 
San Francisco means the Greater Oakland, and 
the Greater Oakland means the Greater San 
Francisco. There is absolutely no cause for 
conflict of business interests between the two 
cities. It is not the fault of Oakland if it can 
afford cheaper manufacturing sites, if it can 
bring ship and rail together along its entire 
front and harbor any more than it is the fault 
of San Francisco, on account of its eminent lo- 
cation, at the h of a great peninsula and 
bordering upon the Golden Gate, that it should 
ever grow in size and importance. The fallacy 
which was industriously circulated throughout 
all Eastern centers to the effect that a Chinese 
wall existed around Oakland, to the detriment 


their terminals in Oakland, should mean three 
more, and Oakland does not too modestly 
shrink from proclaiming and announcing its 
great resources to the world, there is no rea- 
son why this side of San Francisco bay should 
not be a zealously sought terminal for many 
railroads. It has been satisfactorily estab- 
lished that shipping of all kinds can be done 
as economically here as any rt on the Pacific 
Coast. It has been also well established that 
where ship and rail can meet, the greatest 
economies result in the handling of produce or 
of manufactured articles of every description, 
and this is the great claim which Oakland can 
justly make. 

By ordinance of the City Council of the city 
of Oakland, any railroad company is granted 
the right to pass along the water front along 
the west side and along the south side of the 
city limits, consequently there can be no shut 
out possible. 


Oakland Chamber of Commerce 


Edwitn Stearns, Secretary Oakland Chamber of Commerce. 


HE Chamber of Commerce stands for 

the best interests of Oakland and Ala- 

meda County. It is broad in its prin- 
ciples, conservative and progressive. It is the 
disseminator of facts; hence its conservatism. 
Its every statement must be backed u by 
reality, otherwise its work is open to criticism 
and its value as a medium through which the 
people of the city and county speak to the 
outside world cannot prove of value. It is not 
the tool of any faction or class, but repre- 
sents all factions and all classes for the uplift- 
ing of the county and bringing into it a desir- 
able class of inhabitants, manufactories, and 
all lines of business or professions that go to 
make up a big population. The work of the 


Chamber of Commerce is as the endless chain, 
or as some of the vaudeville shows are pleased 
to advertise, ‘‘a continuous performance.’’ New 
literature is sent broadcast at all seasons of 
the year, and results in some instances are not 
attained for several years. It requires in some 
instances many and forceful arguments to in- 
duce parties in some sections of the country 
where the heat of summer is s0 oppressive 
and the cold of winter so unbearable, to give 
up the ties that surround them, and come to 
a new country where the seasons differ so 
greatly from what they have been accustomed 
to, but it is the duty of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, after once ascertaining that the party 
is interested in the section, to keep after him 
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It is necessary to answer personally his letter 
of inquiry and send several kinds of literature, 
never forgetting to say to the writer that if 
the literature does not contain all the informa- 
tion upon any subject he may desire that a 
simple request will furnish the requisite infor- 
mation. It is a follow-up proposition. In 
ease the first lot of literature does not bring 
any request, the next month, when a new lot 
comes from the printer, something additional 
is mailed. If the original wr'tter has lost his 
interest or has decided to go elsewhere, or even 
to remain where he is, the literature is not 
lost. It still has an advertising value, for it 
may lie on the desk or table of the first party, 
and be seen by some friend, taken, read and 
the second party become interested in Oakland 
or Alameda County. Just as a magazine is 
read by each member of the rap! and then 
is “borrowed” by a friend of the family, and 
thus another entirely new set of readers ab- 
sorbs its contents, so does the literature sent 
out by a Chamber of Commerce reach un- 
thoueht-of hands. When in the course of a 
twelve-month, upwards of four hundred thou- 
sand pieces of literature are mailed, calling 
attention to the advantages of a city or souney 
it is not optimistic to say that close to a mil- 
lion people read that literature, and become at 
least slightly acquainted with Alameda County 
and Oakland and their products, manufactures 
and possibilities. Even if but a score’of those 
readers are sufficiently interested to write for 
additional information, and subsequently be- 
come residents of the city or county, every 
merchant and professional man in the county 
is benefited. ere are all kinds of merchan- 
dise to be purchased, the home to be furnished, 
food for the members of the family, shoes and 
clothing for all, and it is not to be supposed 
that a year ses but what the services of 
the doctor and lawyer are needed. In the first 


Commerce, thence by replies to letters re- 
ceived, resulting in the parties coming to Oak- 
land and talking with the officers of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and finally with the erection 
of the factory, often after local capitalists have 
taken stock in the enterprise, and thus given 
it added impetus and a stronger local interest. 

The Chamber of Commerce is but the reflec- 
tion of the interest manifested by the citizens 
of a community in the community itself. It 
mirrors the civic os and progressiveness of 
the community—ask the secretary of any Cham- 
ber of Commerce the number of members in 
that Chamber; then ask the population of the 
city or county, and as a thermometer registers 
truthfully the climatic conditions, just as truth- 
fully will the membership in a Chamber of 
Commerce measure the civic pride and interest 
of her citizens in that section. In Oakland, 
with a = at the present time of two 
hundred thousand people, the membership is, 
in round figures, about one thousand, with ad- 
ditional members being elected at each meeting 
of the Board of Directors. But then the popu- 
lation has almost doubled in the past year, 
and so busy have the officers of the Chamber 
been in locating new-comers, manufactories 
and merchants that but little time has been 
left in which to make any attempt at securing 
new subscribers. 

The permanent exhibit of the products of 
the county maintained in the rooms of» the 
Chamber of Commerce is to the stranger an 
index of what can be accomplished and of the 
climatic conditions existing. When a stranger 
sees with his own eyes, without traveling 
through the entire county to learn of its pro- 
ducts, what is the result of tilling the soil, he 
can and oft-times does make up his mind that 
he does not care to look farther for a place in 
which to locate with his family. He enthuses 
over the agricultural products, marvels at the 


Oakland Chamber of Commerce. 


place, there is the home to be purchased or 
rented, and insurance placed thereon; thus 
every new family is of benefit to every line of 
business. 

Not only residents are sought, but manufac- 
turers, and that so very many new manufac- 
tories have located in Oakland and surround- 
ing cities can be in many instances traced to 
the literature first sent out by the Chamber of 


size of the fruits and vegetables, and starts out 
with a firm determination to add to that exhibit 
the next season at least one or two samples of 
his prowess, that will eclipse those on exhibi- 
tion. To a stranger, when he sees in the local 
Chamber of Commerce the very exhibit which, 
in competition with every county in the State, 
took the first prize and gold medal at the State 
Fair, as did Alameda County, this year, he 
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A corner in exhibition room Oakland Chamber of Commerce. 


needs look no further for a location in which 
to settle. The exhibit should also contain 
samples of all the manufactured products of 
the county, as well as the agricultural, and thus 
a visit to the rooms be but the reflection of 
the possibilities and advantages of that county. 
With a first-class exhibit to back up his state- 
ments, the time of the secretary in —Se 
a new-comer that this is the section in whic 
to locate is very materially lessened. The ex- 
hibit talks for itself, and saves the secretary 
anywhere from half an hour to an hour’s talk 
with each new-comer or prospective settler. 
There is a duty every citizen owes to the local 
Chamber of Commerce, in addition to being a 
member thereof, and thus assisting in publish- 
ing and disseminating the literature to attract 
additional citizens, and that is, at all times 
when a stranger is visiting him, take him to the 
Chamber of Commerce, introduce him to the 
secretary, and ask questions concerning the 
productiveness and manufacturing importance 
of the section. There is not a man or woman 
in the entire community who cannot in some 
manner aid in the great work, and thus by 
interesting themselves in their own county and 
city, assist in interesting strangers. Hundreds 
of thousands of people in the Eastern States 
are to-day for reliable informa- 
tion concerning lifornia, and the best r- 
tion of the State in which to locate for their 
respective lines of trade, or peculiar fitness for 
eertain lines, and if the specific conditions do 
not exist in one locality, the Chamber of Com- 
merce or its representative should truthfully so 
state and refer the party to the one portion 
of the State that will prove satisfactory, for it 
is far better to have one satisfied family locate 
in any community and thus advertise to their 
Eastern friends that fact, than to have a score 
of unsatisfied: individuals or families tingin 
their letters to the East with the stroke o 
the hammer. In brief, the Chamber of Com- 
merce should be the Mecca sought by all new- 
comers for reliable information, and then, and 
then alone, is. the work of the Chamber what 
it should be, a reflection of the conditions 
which prevail. 

Every matter of importance to the city or 


county, in which all classes are interested, 
should, and generally does have its inception 
in the Chamber of Commerce. There is the 
one place in which meetings of citizens are 
held to discuss matters for the common welfare 
of the locality. There the committees are ap- 
pointed to do me and see that things are 
done pro bono publico. Take, for instance, the 
late fire in San Francisco; it was at the Oakland 
Chamber of Commerce on April 19th that a 
meeting of citizens was called, and the Oakland 
Relief Committee formed. Through the efforts 
of this committee, over one hundred thousand 
refugees were sheltered and fed three days after 
the fire. Here it was that for months the usual 
work of the Chamber was substituted by the 
a work of humanity. Here were the ad- 
resses of over three thousand business houses 
and professional men registered, that their 
former customers might find them. This list 
also proved of inestimable benefit in furnishing 
the Postmaster-General with these three thou- 
sand and over additional places of business, 
resulting in the additional force of the Oakland 
Post-office of over thirty additional men. The 
Oakland Chamber of Commerce was the prime 
factor in securing through our representatives 
in Congress the location of the U. 8S. Land 
Office in this city; also a sub-internal revenue 
office in the Federal Building, at which local 
importers, distillers and cigar manufacturers 
may pay their internal revenue taxes. Through 
the efforts of the Chamber several appropris- 
tions for the betterment of Oaklan harbor 
have been secured, the last appropriation being 
for three hundred and fifty thousand dollars to 
obtain which the Chamber of Commerce sent 
a committee to Washington. The committees 
of the Chamber worked hard and successfully 
to secure the entrance into Oakland of the 
Santa Fe and the Western Pacific railroads, 
and is at all times ready to assist other trans- 
continental lines to locate their terminals in 
this city. The lighting of Broadway, Washing- 
ton and Twelfth streets with electroliers, now 
about to be erected, was the work of the 
Chamber of Commerce. At the present time 
there are no less than a score of new enter- 
prises considering Oakland as the city in which 
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to locate. Of this number, two represent a 
half million dollar investment each. All mat- 
ters taken up by the members of the city or 
county Government tending to the g o 
either city or county, and which are strictly of 
a non-partisan, non-political nature, are pushed 
to completion in many instances by the con- 


certed action of members of the principal. mer- 
eantile’ organizations. In -brief, the work of 
the Chamber of Commerce is to do all in its 


power and at all. times that which will re- 
dound to the best interests of the county and 
city—and it generally.does it. 


Oakland--A. Manufacturing. Center 


By Edwin Stearns. 


AKLAND to-day ranks as the second 
© city in California as a manufacturing 
center, and it is no idle prophecy to 
state that when the United States cen- 
sus is taken in 1910 it’ will be well to the fore 
as the fincipal manufacturing city on the 
Pacific Coast. It is not a dream or the wish 
expressed in words, but has ample facts upon 
which to build such a } prophecy. he.very loca- 
tion of the city. makes imperative that as 
competition increases in all lines of manufac- 
tures, the expense of such manufactures must 
be considéred by the manufacturer, and here 
it is that Oakland will come to the fore. The 
manufacturer to-day in seeking a location must 
look to the expense of ~ his merchan- 
dise as he never had to before, for every hand- 
ling of the crude material before landing in the 
manufactory, as well as each handling in the 
manufactured article between the factory and 
the firm or individual to whom it is consigned, 
means just so much additional expense, and 
must be included in the cost of manufacture. 
Situated as Oakland is on the Continental 
side of the great Bay of San Francisco, in the 
coast center of this great State, from whence it 
is an actual necessity to ship all merchandise 
going either north, south or east by rail from 
San Francisco, through Oakland, or in other 
words that the land journey of all merchandise 
shipped from San Franciseo and other points 
on the peninsula must of necessity start or 
finish on the water front of Oakland, it is but 
natural that the manufacturer is to-day locat- 
ing in this city. Oakland is the natural and 
eographical site for the factory, and this fact 
s being comprehended to such a degree by 


wide-awake manufacturers that, duri the 
ast two.years more manufactories have located 
n Oakland and adjoining territory than had 
ever builded in any previous ten years. The 
reasons therefor are many and are — made 
known. not only by literature sent out by the 
Chamber of Commerce, but also by the manu- 
facturers who are settling here, and who, in 
giving their reasons for thus locating, cause 
the other fellow to do a little thinking of his 
own, followed by an investigation, and then fol- 
lows the selection of the new factory site. 

With a land-locked harbor in which vessels 
may lie in any storm, protected from the heavy 
winds and fogs, with absolutely no thought of 
dragging anchor, and in a harbor of sufficient 
size to accommodate all the shipping of the 
Pacific Ocean, and to the edges of which harbor 
the trans-continental trains run out on the 

iers, is it any wonder that the Eastern manu- 

acturer is casting longing eyes at this city 
on the side of the bay in which the railroads 
terminate? That Oakland has not long ere this 
been the port of entry of all the trans-Pacific 
steamships is due solely to the lack of deep 
water, and thus the danger to large deep- 
draught steamers in attempting to land at one 
of Oakland’s piers. The United States Govern- 
ment has done much to obviate this danger, but 
it is necessary that the Government do more. 
The owners of the water-frontage upon which 
there are piers have dredged from the pler- 
heads to the channel to a depth equal to the 
channel, and just as soon as the Government 
will dredge that channel to a depth commensu- 
rate with the commercial importance of the 
harbor, just that much sooner will Oakland 
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be the terminus of the big ocean liners. It is 
puerile to say that the management of the big 
steamships will not land where they can put a 
crane into the holds of their vessels and lift 
the cargo direct without extra handling on to 
the trains for any part of the United States, 
Canada or Mexico, rather than to load their 
freight on to a car, which in turn must again 
be handled, and time lost in transferring by 
ferry, and again handled before being attached 
to the great iron horse which is to take it to 
its destination. So with manufactures, it is 
nothing less than an absurdity to think a 
manufacturer will, without necessity, have his 
wares handled and rehandled each time with 
an additional cost, which must be made up in 
the cost of the merchandise to the buyer. In 
this city the raw material for the manufac- 
tory may be landed at the rear door of the 
factory by ship, and the finished product 
shipped by rail; from the front door, or vice 
versa. This is. an advantage that the up-to- 
date manufacturer is considering more, and is 
forced to do so as competition increases, and 
that is but one of the reasons that the sites 
suitable for manufactories are being so eagerly 
sought and purchased in Oakland and adjoining 
territory. Statistics show that the) total output 
of manufactories in Alameda County in the 
twelve-month between November 1, 1904, and 
November 1, 1905, amounted to $13,285,197. 
From November 1, 1905, to date, more manu- 
factories have located in Alameda County in 
total number than in any two or three years 
preceding, and at the present time there are 
very many others seeking desirable sites, two 
at least of which will mean the expenditure of 
half a million dollars each, and the employment 
of many hundred hands. With fifteen miles of 
water-front, and with at the present time three 
trans-continental railroads terminating in Oak- 
land and others surveying in this direction, 
can any fair-minded person say that the 
manufacturing importance of this city is not 
the most important feature in the growth of 
the city? To-day Oakland can boast of the 
largest cotton mills west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains; the largest coal bunkers in the State; 
the largest magnesite works in the West, im- 
mense iron foundries, lumber mills and yards, 
ship-yards, in which the largest wooden vessels 
ever built on the Pacific Coast have been 
launched; electrical works which compare 
favorably with those in any section of the 
State; canneries which are second to none in 
the United States, and which have more than a 
local reputation, for the asparagus eaten by 
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the Royal family of England is put up in an 
Alameda County cannery; syrup works; 
cracker bakeries, candy factories, steel works. 
The Alameda County wineries are noted a)! 
over the world, and their output last year was, 
in round figures, eight hundred thousand gal- 
lons, refineries, rug manufactories, immense 
salt works and sugar refineries are among the 
principal manufacturing outputs of the county 
and city. The nurseries are large shipperse; 
furniture manufactories, shoe factories, flour 
mills, extract manufactories, immense tter- 
ies, brick kilns, carriage factories, ship and 
boat builders, large borax works, art glass 
works, artificial limb manufacturers, immense 
agricultural implement works, dairies, engine 
works, ink manufactories, soap works, pre- 
serves, macaroni works, organ manufacturers, 
overall manufacturers, electric and steam ralil- 
way car-works, stove-works, silk, cotton and 
hemp works or mills, are but a portion of the 
many manufactories of Oakland and surround- 
ing territory within the confines of Alameda 
County. 

The dredging and building of a sea-wall and 
piers on the estern water front with a depth 
of water sufficient for the largest ocean-going 
ship to reach the eo in safety, which work is 
now in process of completion, means more to 
the manufacturing interest of Oakland than the 
layman can imagine. It means that within a 
very few years the great ocean liners will have 
their terminals in touch with the railroad ter- 
minals—a union of ship and rail—where the 
manufacturer can receive the raw material and 
ship his manufactured goods to any part of the 
world with but the single handling. More and 
more as the advantages are becoming known to 
the manufacturer, so are the possibilities being 
considered and fostered, and just to that ex- 
tent is Oakland forging ahead as the manufac- 
turing center. The establishment of a factory 
in any community adds much more than the 
output in salaries and the amount expended 
for power and material, for it is in itself an 
advertising medium. Each article stamped with 
the location of the factory is an advertisement 
for the city, and the larger the factory and the 
more sought after its products, the better the 
advertising. Then, too, the addition to the 
population is of such importance to some com- 
munities that to secure that additional popu- 
lation small towns offer a bonus in the shape 
of tax indemnity or free land. Not so with 
cities of the size of Oakland, for with the ad- 
vantages that this city possesses for the manu- 
facture of any article which must needs be 
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Oakland’s splendid deep water harbor. 


shipped or the material must be brought to the 
factory from a distant point, the business man 
is eager to grasp. Thousands of men are em- 
ployed in the largest yards of the Southern 
Pacific Company on this division, located in 
Oakland, not only in the usual work of rail- 
road yards, but also in the repairing of old 
cars and the building of new ones; the repair 
of locomotives, and the casting of iron and 
forging of steel parts thereof. In the large 
shops of the Oakland Traction Consolidated 
Companies it is estimated that one new car each 
week is manufactured. In Oakland harbor, 
ferry boats are built and fully equipped, and 
on the largest dry-dock in this vicinity, oft- 
times United States cruisers and similar large 
vessels are wont to be found undergoing re- 
pairs. In fact, to-day there is a variety of 
manufactures in Oakland that, if enumerated, 
together with the number of men employed, 
would prove a surprise to nine-tenths of the 
business men of the city and that is not all, for 
the figures to-day would vary from those to- 
morrow, as there is hardly a week asses 
without the addition to Oakland’s manufactor- 
ies of some new enterprise. The shipping in 
Oakland harbor is increasing at a remarkable 
rate, as seen by the Daily Shipping Register, 
furnished the newspapers by the Chasabes of 


Commerce. New manufactories are seeking 
sites between the Southern Pacific and Santa 
Fe Railroads on the north and west, that they 


may take advantage of the transportation by 
either road, while on the south and east be- 
tween the Southern Pacific and Western Pacific 
for the same reason. The wharves on the es- 
tuary are rapidly being built upon by factories, 
and spur tracks allow of the direct shipment 
of goods therefrom. No better facilities can 
be offered the manufacturer than those of Oak- 
land, and now that the factory sites, or rather 
sites more suitable for the manufacturer than 
for any other purpose, are being built upon, 
the old cry of seeking the manufacturer is be- 
ing supplemented by the cry, seek the site for 
the intending manufacturer. Large as are the 
manufacturing interests of Oakland to-day, ten 
years hence will see them doubled or trebled 
—for manufacturing begets manufacturing, and 
it is not the dream of an optimist the state- 
ment that ten years hence will see the water 
front of Oakland from Park street bridge to 
Point Richmond a forest of smoking chimneys, 
an almost continuous line of manufactories, and 
Oakland referred to as the manufacturing city 
of the Pacific Coast, just as she is to-day called 
the City of Opportunity. 


Am Inviting Field for Investment 


F. J. Woodward. 


fers the most inviting field for real 

estate investment in California.’ Taking 
the city as a whole, property values have 
doubled within the last five years, and have 
increased fully 25 per cent since the fire in 
San Francisco last April. Gauged by the in- 
come it produces, the increase in value is fully 
fifty per cent. Yet the prices of real property 
‘which in Oakland have for many years lagged 
far behind actual value) are scarcely more than 
twenty-five per cent of the selling figures for 
Similar property in Los Angeles. onsequently, 
realty in Oakland not only yields a larger pres- 
ent return on investment, but has a much 
£reater promise of advancement in the future 
than in the other large cities of this State. 
Property in Los Angeles similar to property 
in Oakland appraised at from $1.000 to $0000 
a front foot, is held to be worth from $2,000 to 


©)“ters the and its immediate vicinity of- 


$5,000 a front foot. Recently a piece of pruop- 
erty in Oakland was leased for a rental equiva- 
lent to good interest on $6,000 a front foot. At 
the prices now chapters here for realty, this 

roperty would considered dear at ,000 a 
ront foot. In reality, it would be dirt cheap 
at a much higher figure. 

There are many reasons why there will be 
a large advance in values in the near future. 
Among them are the enormous increase in 
population, the development of the interurban 
street railway system, the incoming of the 
Western Pacific, which will make Oakland the 
terminus of another transcontinental railway 
system, and afford the city a new outlet into 
the San Joaquin and Sacramento Valleys, open- 
ing up an extensive tributary region, which has 
heretofore lacked transportation connections 
with Oakland; the development of port facili- 
ties, and the improvements now in progress 
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Mr. F. J. Woodward. 


along the water front, and the expansion of 
manufacturing industries. In the near future, 
electric car lines are to be extended into Contra 
Costa County and down the rich and populous 
= and vegetable district lying south of th? 
city. 

A fine tourist hotel, in course of erection in 
the suburbs, will supply a long-felt want, and 
at the same time have a stiffening effect 
on adjacent property. ‘The assured erection of 
two large modern hotels in the business dist: ct 
is an evidence of growth that will have a 
stimulating effect on business and building. 

‘he building activity not only in the city 
of Oakland, but the entire urban district of 
which it is the center, is unprecedented. This 
activity has now continued for five years, and 
is more pronounced and general than ever be- 
fore. Nevertheless, the demand for stores, 
offices, residences and apartments far exceeds 
the supply. Large firms are seeking in vain 
for adequate business accommodations. The 
rapid increase in population is shown by tlic 
increase in water services. During the month 
of August, 800 new water services were in- 
stalled in Oakland, Berkeley and Alameda. 
600 were installed in July, indicating an’ in- 
crease in the resident population of not less 
than 10,000 in two months. 

Large tracts of choice residence property in 
the outskirts of the city, in and outside the 
municipal incorporation, is being laid out and 
built upon, intersected with excellent streets, 
and supplied with rapid transit facilities to 


the business center and the bay ferries, con- 
stituting no small factors in fixing the specu- 
lative value of real estate. A splendid system 
of suburban roads is adding to the general 
growth and assisting to make it permanent. 

At a recent election. a bond issue was voted 
for the construction vf a system of sanitary 
sewers, which insures a great improvement in 
the health conditions, already good, which will 
mostly contribute to the general upward ten- 
dency of reality values. 

Coupled with the extraordinary building ac- 
tivity, is a correspondingly brisk movement of 
the market, the demand for desirable property 
outstripping the offers. Projected park im- 

rovements are destined to have a decided 
nfluence on the future valuation of preperty. 

The stability of the real estate situation 
in Oakland is due to the exceedingly conserva- 
tive valuations which prevail at present and 
the permanent character of the industrial, busi- 
ness and population growth. 

An example of the conservatism characteristic 
of Oakland and the business methods of its 
people is given in the fact that although busi- 
ness and population have doubled within the 
last six months, the market value of real 
property, generally speaking, has risen less 
than thirty per cent, an increase far below 
the increases in income. Is it unreasonable 
to conclude that an equalizing advance in 
values must inevitably ensue? 

In some parts of the city, business property 
has gone up three or four hundred 
during the past five years, and may still be 
counted cheap. Property on Franklin street, 
that was begging in the market at $300 or 
$400 a front foot, three years ago, cannot now 
be bought for less than $1,000 a front foot, and 
is hard to get. The same prope in Los 
Angeles would to-day be held at from. $2, 
to $3.000 a front foot. Residence property that 
is held in Oakland at from $75 to $100 a front 
foot, sells for $150 or more in Los Angeles. In 
the outer suburbs, lots are sold here at from 
20 to $30 a front foot that would bring from 
75 to $100 in the Southern city, which illus- 
trates the comparatively low prices at which 
choice property is appraised fn this city, prices 
which are altogether to the 
volume of business dnd the rapidly increasing 
number of inhabitants. 

This abnormal condition cannot long endure 
where prosperity is so firmly established and 
the demand for building sites is so active. 
Oakland is now taking on the broad lines of 
metropolitan life, has taken to herself a heavy 
wholesale and jobbing. trade, and become a 
great amusement and educational center, all 
contributing factors in the growth which cre- 
ates value. 


‘The Merchants xchange of Oakland 


By Wilber Walker. 


The following extract from the By-Laws 
will explain the scope and duties of 
this organization: 


OBJECT. 


First—Its objects are, primarily, to bring the 
merchants of Oakland together as an organized 

dy, that as such they may better protect 
their individual and collective interests. 

Second—For an organized effort to promote 
the best interests of the city of Oakland com- 
mercially, by inducing immigration and en- 
couraging new manufacturing industries, in- 
creased transportation facilities, and giving 
moral support and encouragement to the sev- 
eral departments of the city and county Gov- 
ernment whereby extensions, improvements, 
Sanitation, morality and charity may be ad- 
vanced, and our citizens mutually benefited. 

For nearly twelve years this harmonious and 
progressive body of men have followed the 
aby of this declaration of principles and ob- 

CLs. 

At the present time it is in a very prosper- 
ous condition, having just occupied new quar- 
ters at 419 Twelfth street. 


During its existence it has inaugurated many 
measures for the improvement of mercanti'e 
conditions in Oakland, and has co-operated 
with other public bodies in measures for the 
public good. 


Better streets in Oakland and better roads 
leading to Oakland have received the earnest 
support of the directors. 


The tunnel and connecting roads will always 
be a monument to the Merchants’ Exchange. 


The successful Alameda County Exhibits ut 
Sacramento State Fair in 1903, at the St. Louis 
Exposition in 1904 and at the Portland Expo- 
sition in 1905, were gathered and managed by 
commissioners chosen from the Merchants’ Ex- 
change. These expositions wére handled in a 
creditable manner and without a breath of 
scandal. 

The celebration of the Fourth of July has 
also been the particular care of this organi- 
zation. At the present time much effort is be- 
ing expended in the line of a consolidation of 
the sister cities of Oakland, Alameda and Ber- 
keley into one municipality. 

Many other matters of public interest are 
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PAST PRESIDENTS OF MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE. | 
Geo. K. Fish. D. C..Brown. Geo. W. Arper.  F. Sinclair. W. V. Witcher, Pres. 


A. H. Schlueter. H. G. Williams.A. Jonas. 


being considered, which space will not war- 
rant speaking of. 

The present officers consist of: Harry G. Wil- 
liams, Herman N. Gard, vice-presi- 
dent; John C. Downey, treasurer; Wilber Wal- 
ker, Secretary. 

his organization, being entirely independ- 
ent, canbe relied upon to act for the best in- 
terests of the merchants and the people of 

land generally, without fear or favor, hav- 
ing only the public good in view. 


Oakland’s Wholesale Trade 


Walter G. Manuel. 


HOUGHTFUL and far-seeing men con- 

| tend that the two great commercial 

cities of the United States will even- 

tually establish themselves on the two greatest 

harbors of the two greatest oceans; viz., New 
York harbor and San Francisco bay. 

New York does not concern us, because that 
city has had time to grow, and to a large 
extent has matured. It required two hundred 
years for the “Star of Empire’”’ to travel west- 
ward from the founding of New York to the 
establishment of a city of commerce on San 
Francisco bay. Because the waters of the 
bay shoaled on its continental side and were 
washed deep by tides on its peninsula side, a 
city was established, where boats could land. 
The city flourished, became rich, great and 
beautiful. It far outdistanced all commercial 
centers bordering that greatest of all high- 
ways, the Pacific Ocean. Rich Oriental car- 
goes of tea and silk consigned to New York 
were unloaded at her docks, ferried across the 
bay from the peninsular to the continental side 
and re-shipped to their destinations. 

In the meantime, the continental side of 
the bay had sought federal aid, had deepened its 
waters, invited shipping and railroads, and was 
fast éstablishing manufactures and a large 
satisfied pulation. The 3 fire of April 
18th to 2ist, destroyed much of the vitality of 
San Francisco. After a _ sufficient time had 
elapsed to permit her business men to fully 
comprehend the far reaching effect of the dis- 


Theo. Gier. J. F. W. Sohst. 


aster, and recognizing the fact that a genera- 
tion must have passed away before San Fran- 
cisco could rehabilitate herself, many of them 
looked over the business possibilities of Oak- 
land on the Continental side of the bay, with 


Mr. George Meredith,. 
Secretary Oakland Clearing House. 
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the result that every available foot of eleven 
miles of waterfront is being acquired and im- 
proved for commerce. 

The population of Oakland has doubled with- 
in the year, and is now believed to be 225,009, 
and by way of illustration, the increase in 
wholesale business, the statement is made that 
the customs house entries at Oakland have 
increased to twenty-five times their number 
of six months ago. 

The present situation in Oakland with its 
possibilities for rapid development is appar- 
ently unparalleled. With a foundation suitable 
on which to build a great city; with an abund- 
ance of room to _ with perfect drainage; 
fronting and look ng directly out the Golden 
Gate, Oakland is favored geographically far 
beyond that of other cities. 

Wholesale and _ retail merchants in great 
number, with long established lines of business, 
are seeking suitable locations within her bor- 
ders. Building of all descriptions is so active 
that artisans cannot be secured, and still 
strictly speaking, there is not available for 
renting purposes a single store, warehouse or 
domicile of any kind in the city. From the 
viewpoint of the Oakland wholesalers, the only 
cloud on the commercial horizon is the hostile 
attitude toward Oakland of the transcontinental 
railroads reaching San Francisco bay points. 
With their help, would venture the assertion 
that no other city on the Americdn continent 
would show the growth of Oakland in the next 
decade. Here is presented activity and oppor- 
tunity far beyond that of any city within my 
knowledge. As a field for the wholesaler and 
manufacturer, it is my judgment that the fin- 
ger cannot be placed on a spot on the Pacific 
coast line that even remotely approaches it. 


Oakland Retail Trade 


Wilber Walker, Secretary Merchants’ Exchange 


maga time, in a very healthy condi- 
on. 

When the retail merchants were compelled 
to rely on Pacific Coast jobbers for their sup- 
plies, it was very difficult,’ in fact, almost im- 
possible, to keep up the assortment needed to 
do a successful business. At present most of 
the leading retail houses keep an Eastern buyer 


TT br retail trade of Oakland is, at the 


Mr. Theodore Schiueter, Bell-Oudry, Photo. 
A prominent retail merchant. 


busy most of the time, and novelties, as well 
as standard goods, are put upon the Oakland 
market at the earliest possible moment after 
their Ss. In dry goods, clothing, shoes. 
furnishing goods, carpets, furniture, hardware. 
crockery and many other lines, Oakland may 
well be proud of the stocks shown to pros- 
pective purchasers. 

At the present time, more than a .quarter 
of a million people purchase a portion. or all 
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of their supplies in Oakland, and it is no small 
task to cater to the wants of such a large 
number of buyers. But the retail merchants 
of our city are equal to the task, even when 
the population of our section has been almost 
or quite doubled during the last three months. 
Scores of purchasers of San Francisco have 
supplied their needs in Oakland since the San 
Francisco fire, and we believe have been well 
satisfied under the circumstances. The retail 
merchants of Oakland rely on quality and 
price to sell their goods, and do not take kind'y 
to trading stamps, coupons, fake premiums and 
other devices used in some localities to make 
the people believe they are getting something 
for nothing. 

For many years the trading stamp craze 
has been conspicuous by its absence. Agree- 
ments among the different lines of merchants 
have kept the city free from this objectionable 
parasite. 

The retail merchants of Oakland believe in 
advertising of a legitimate nature, and are 
generous patrons of the local press and other 
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stantly pueveasens population its retail trade 
must constantly increase. 

If the people of the eastern shore of San 
Francisco bay will give loyal support to their 
merchants, there will be no doubt of the de- 
velopment of the retail trade of Oakland. 


Oakland as Am Ocean Port 


By Harold Murdock. 


of futurity which hides from view 

the Oakland of the next decade, 

what a sight would greet the eye! Forests of 

sail, spars and funnels, lining the quays on 

either side of Oakland harbor, and cargoes be- 

ing handled for entry and export by the crews 

of ocean-going craft from the ports of the en- 

tire civilized world, will be-the dream fulfilled 
of Oakland's ocean-going commerce. 

Practical work toward the deepening of 


Wier it possible to pull aside the vell 


Scene in Piedmont Park, Oakland. 


genuine methods of making known to the 
public stock prices and qualities. 

A perusal of the local papers will show that 
our merchants believe in the judicious use 
of printer's ink. The retail merchants have 
also been able by mutual agreement to rid the 
city of programme advertising, which is adver- 
tising in name only, without any benefit per- 
ceptible to the advertiser. Most of the retail 
merchants are members of the local organiza- 
tion, the Merchants’ Exchange, and are thus 
kept in touch with each other. In this way 
the local conditions are kept in view and 
much needless competition is avoided. This 
is the day of organization, and any rson 
who thinks he can be in a class by himseif 
will soon find out his mistake. 

ae as a commercial center has a bright 
outiook. Its manufacturing industries are in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds. 

Its third transcontinental railroad is nearing 
completion. As a center of a large and con- 


Oakland harbor and the building of docks for 
the handling of commerce is going steadily 
forward. 

The present contract for deeping the chan- 
nel from the bay of San Francisco to the prop- 
erties of the Oakland Wock and Warehouse Co. 
will give a 25 foot depth of water at low tide, 
and 31 at high, thus accommodating vesseis 
of the deepest draught. The width of the chan- 
nel is 300 feet, and the length of this point is 
22,000 feet. The east end of the channel, froin 
the Oakland Dock and Warehouse wharves, to 
the Tidal Basin, is 3,000 feet in length. and 
will show a depth of 17 feet at low and twenty- 
three at high tide. 

At the Tidal Basin the channel divides, one 

rtion following the Brooklyn shore to the 

‘idal Canal, with a low tide depth of 8 feet, 
and the other on the Alameda side will show 
12 feet at low tide. ‘The combined frontuge 


of the two arms is 13,000 feet. 
The total 


pier-head lines will show 64,000 
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View in Pledmont Park. 


> of frontage, or in the neighborhood of 12 
miles. 

The ultimate depth of the channel in Oakland 
harbor will be 30 feet at low and 36 feet at 
high tide. As an evidence of this, all bridges 
being built are compelled to put in foundations 
at a depth of 30 feet at low water. 

The importance of Oakland harbor at the 
present time is no small matter. 

Prior to the disaster that befell San Fran- 
cisco, the tonnage movement was in excess of 
5.000.000 tons annually, and new conditions 
have ——— augmented this volume. 

It is not an idle statement, nor yet the fancy 
of a visionary, but rather a forecast, founded 
on sound conditions, to say that the Oakland 
of the future will be, beyond cavil, the most im- 

oat port on the western coast of the United 

es. 4 


Improvement and Development 
of Oakland Harbor 


By May Elder Leslie. 


AKLAND harbor, owing to its unique 
natural advantages, is the key to the 
commercial situation on the Pacific 
Coast, affording. as it does, an almost perfect 
connection between the ocean traffic and the 
immense overland traffic. which is, and must 
be, carried on at’ this point. It is difficult to 
estimate what increase of commerce is likely 
to result from the improvements now going on 
in this harbor, which have, in fact, been going 
on since the year 1874, and the work will neces- 
Sirily receive great impetus from recent events, 
Which have turned the eyes of capitalists and 
investors this way. 
rhrough the and of the 
channel which is now going on, this will become 
& harbor for deep sea vessels, with a deep, 


broad channel which can be kept by all kinds 
of vessels in all kinds of weather; a harbour 
most desirable in the respect that it is so ab- 
solutely land locked that no disturbance to 
shipping is ssible, as would be the case in a 
more open harbor; also in the fact that it is 
so easy of access to all overland railroads. it 
will be a harbor with ample anchorage, free 
froin rocks and shoals, with good es 
ground, and with perfect protection from win 
and waves; also the entrance of the harbor 
is in such proportion to the harbor proper as 
to insure perfect tranquility. Moreover, through 
the efforts of the large interests now locating 
on its water front this harbor will be amply 
cquipped with all appliances for loading and 
unloading vessels. 

The original project for the improvement of 
Oakland harbor was submitted in 1874. The 
harbor was to consist of two training walls at 
the entrance; a tidal canal of one and one-half 
miles in length to connect with the tide waters 
of Sun Leandro bay, the estimated cost of these 
improvements to be, in round numbers $1,815, 
000. This was approved by Congress, and dur- 
ing the progress of the work slight modifica- 
tions were made, er of the raising of 
the training walls to full high tide level; in- 
creasing the tidal canal to 400 feet in width; 
the building of three steel draw-bridges across 
the tidal canal, and of diverting the silt laden 
waters af Sausal Creek into San Leandro bay. 

This project, with the exception of the build- 
ing of the dam at the entrance of the San 
Leandro bay (which may not be necessary) is 
now completed, and up to June 30, 19056, cost 
$2,643,032. 

The tonnage of the harbor in 1874 aggregated 
+ + ae, in 1904 the tonnage aggregat 4,708,- 


In the River and Harbor act of 1901., Con- 
gress. provided for an examination of Oakland 
harbor, with a view to its improvement to meet 
the needs of present and prospective commerce. 

The project calis for a channel 500 feet wide 
and 25 feet deep, from San Francisco bay as 
far as C estnut street, Oakland; thence 300 
feet wide and 25 feet deep as far as Fallon 
street; thence 300 feet wide and 17 feet dee 
to the Tidal Basin; then 300 feet wide and 1 
feet deep around the Tidal Basin. 

In June, 1905, a channel 400 feet wide and 
20 feet deep at low tide had been obtained as 
far as Chestnut street; 300 feet wide and 17 
feet deep as far as the tidal basin; 300 feet 
wide and 12 feet Seep on the north side of the 
tidal basin, and 300 feet wide and 8 feet deep 
on the south side of the tidal basin. 

Sufficient money has been authorized and is 
available to produce a channel 300 feet wide 
and 25° feet deep at low tide to Fallon street, 
and Assistant U. S. Engineer L. J. LeConte, 
who has had charge of the work from the first, 
is sanguine that a very generous appropria- 
tion will be made by Congress this year for 
the improvement of this harbor. The money 
thus far spent is practically all for extensions 
in width and depth for the benefit of commerce. 
Very little, if any, has been spent for main- 
tenance. 

Work is now being carried on by Mr. Mar- 
shall C. Harris, under contract, who has con- 
tracted to remove material at the rate of ten 
ana one-half cents per cubic yard. 800,00 
cubic yards have been taken out under the 
present contract. This contract will be com- 
——- in about eighteen months, and will 

rine the channel 300 feet wide and 25 feet deep 
to Fallon street. 

The improvement of the harbor has naturally 
induced a great increase in the manufactur- 
ing industries on the shores of the harbor. On 
the property of Mr. James L. de Fremery, 24 
acres at the foot of 7th, 8th and 9th avenues, 
on Clinton Basin, extensive improvements are 
now being made. This property has 1800 fect 
of water front and 1.800 feet of bulkhead are 
now being constructed, also one mile of roads 
and half a mile of spur tracks, connecting the 
wharves with the Southern Pacific tracks. Mr. 
de Fremery is also putting in .t complete water 
and sewer system, which wi'l add materially 
to the desirability of this property as factory 
and shipping sites. 
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Oakland, Financial Stronghold 


Ross Gardner Dun. 


AKLAND is the largest city in the 

United States that can claim the proud 

distinction of never having haa a bank 
to fail. Such a record, when one considers 
that over half a century has elapsed since the 
first bank was established, speaks volumes for 
the financial integrity and conservative meth- 
ods of the city’s institutions. The joint de- 
posits of the various city banks to-day aggre- 
ate the enormous sum of $43,000,000, a very 
arge percentage of which represents the sav- 
ings accounts of thousands of artisans and 
wage earners. Following is the list of the 
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Aside from the above are the West Oakland 
and Syndicate Banks, with large resources, 
which are not strictly Oakland institutions. 

A good idea of the growth of the various 
banks may be drawn from a glance at the fol- 
lowing semi-annual statement made in 1889, as 
compared with current statements. 


Resources. 
Oakland Bank of Savings ......... $3,893,158.48 
Union Savings Bank ............... 2,687,253.86 
Union National Bank .............. 1,142,325.11 


The immense influx of additional business 
through the Oakland banks after the San Fran- 
cisco disaster emphasized the necessity of a 
Clearing House Association, which was formed 


The new home of the Oakland Bank of Sav 
N. E. corner of 12th and Broadway. 


city’s financial institutions, with their re- 
sources: 


Resources. 
Oaklanfi Bank of Savings ......... $17,424,812.38 
Union Savings Bank ............. 6.313,.321.00 
First National Bank .............. 4,563,782.88 
Union National Bank ............. 3,866,112.63 
Farmers & Merctants’ Bank ..... 1,429,742.22 
State Savings .........4...... 1,022,294.23 
Security Bank anc Trust Co. ..... 907,988.58 


Total Resources........ $47.304,638.76 


Ings and the Bankers’ Trust Co., of Oakland, 


and which has been transacting business since 
May list. The weekly clearings, since the in- 
ception of the organization, have been in excess 
of $3,000,000. 

An Oakland institution that is the outcome 
of the marvelous development of recent years, 
and the tendency to accumulate fortunes, is 
the Bankers’ Trust Company. This corporation 
has deposited with the Treasurer of the State 
the sum of $100,000, as required by law, and has 
a paid-up capital of $300,000. The purposes of 
the Trust Company, briefly stated, are: 1. To 
act as trustee for individuals during their life- 
time. 2. To act as:srustee of estates of de- 
ceased persons. 3. To act as executor or ad- 
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W. G. Palmanteer, Pres. Central Bank. 


ministrator. 4. To act as guardian of estates 
of minors, insane persons and incompetents. 5. 
To act as trustee under mortgage and deeds of 
trust. 6. To act as transfer agent for cor- 
porations. 7. To act as receiver and assignee. 
8. To act as depository for trust funds. 

The Bankers’ Trust Company has a board 
of fifteen directors, chosen from among the 
ablest business men in the community, thus 
combining the ability and experience of many 
executors with the directness and despatch of 
one. 

The recent rapid growth of the city has ne- 
cessitated a material expansion in banking 
space and facilities. 


Edson F. Adams, Pres. .hamber of Commerce. 


The Oakland Bank of Savings and _ the 
Bankers’ Trust Co. have decided to put up a 
strictly class “A’’ steel frame building of six 
stories, which, when completed, will be one of 
the finest structures on the coast. 

The First. National Bank will erect an eight- 
story modern steel frame building at the inter- 
section of Fourteenth, Broadway and San 
Pablo avenue. The lower floor will be occupied 
by the bank, and the upper floors will be 
utilized for office purposes. 

The Central Bank, when the alterations now 
in progréss are completed, will occupy practi- 
cally the whole first floor. The present quar- 
ters will accommodate the commercial depart 
ment, while the room formerly occupied by 
a large* piano company will be taken up by the 
savings department. The vaults and private 
offices will be moved back and there will be 
three entrances, one on Fourteenth and two on 
Broadway. 

The Farmers and Merchants’ Bank has ac- 
quired the preperty at the south-east corner 
of Thirteenth and Franklin, and plans are be- 
ing made for a gr apy fire-proof structure, 
which will be used for banking purposes ex- 
clusively. 

The general trend in financial circles is ex- 
pansion, in order to keep pace with the won- 
derful and phenomenaliy substantial growth of 
“Greater Oakland.”’ 


The Water Supply of Oakland 


NY description of a large city would be 

deficient in one of the great essentials 

if it did’ not contain a mention of its 
water supply. This is particular apropos at 
the present time, as the city of Oakland is 
receiving vast attention from Eastern readers. 
Any account of the Oakland water supply, if 
fairly written. must redound to the credit of 
the Contra Costa Water Company, and the 
gentlemen who are responsible tor its achieve- 
ments. Such an account would show that the 
energy and the capital has been rightly ap- 
plied. In this day of scientific investigation, 
when the attention of the curious is directed 
to germs and microbes, and when the favor- 
ite topic of those who are ever attacking the 
corporate interests supplying water, is to men- 
tion that absolutely necessary article as a 
carrier of disease, it is a great satisfaction 
to be able to say that nowhere in the world is 
there a purer or better supply than that fur- 
nished the city of Oakland. 

The death rate in Oakland, with the advent 
of pure water, has decreased until it is lower 
than that of any city in the United States of 
its size. Having in view the importance of a 
good supply of pure water for Oakland, the 
City Council authorized the City Engineer to 
visit the works from time to time, and noth- 
ing was ever done without his sanction. This 
is evidenced by the reports of that official 
from the time the work began until the pres- 
ent, and through successive administrations. 
The plans contemplated the raising of a 
dam at San Leandro to the height of 150 feet 
as soon as the city’s necessity demanded it. 

Anthony Chabot, the builder of the principal 
dams in the State, superintended the work in 
person. The dam at San Leandro won him a 
national reputation, and this was the one 
work in which he seemed to have placed every 
resource of his mechanical and engineering 
skill. San Leandro dam is 484 feet long and 
127 feet high, with a distance through the 
pase of 4,000 feet. The dam backs up a lake 
five miles in length and one-half mile in aver- 
age width, 85 feet deep and having a capacity 
of 6,000,000,000 gallons. 

The elevation above the city is 242 feet. It 
is capable of giving Oakland a pressure of 
115 pounds, which would be too much for do- 
mestic use, and which has to be broken up by 
pressure breaks, giving a pressure of 60 pounds. 

There are four waterways. No. 1 is con- 
structed in solid rock and has a wasting ca- 
pacity of 103,900,000 gallons in twenty-four 
hours. 
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The lower waterway is a tunnel, consisting of 
five toot steel pipe, surrounded with masonry, 
and has a wasting capacity of 50,000,000 in 24 
hours. Waterway No. 3 consists of a tunnel 
ten feet in the clear and 1,487 feet long, from 
inlet to outlet. The excavations for the work 
were carried to a depth of forty feet, and into 
the mountain. on either side a like distance. 
At the outlet of this tunnel a waterway leads 
= = Leandro Creek, a distance of a thousand 
ee 

Two years were consumed in the building 
of this tunnel at a cost of $160,000. Its wast- 
ing capacity is about 3,500 cubic feet per sec- 
ond. This is the tunnel ordinarily used in 
wasting water, the others mentioned being aux- 
iliary. The capacity of these waterways may 
seem at first to be excessive, but experience 
has shown that the rainfall on the watershed 
of the lake is at times so excessive as to re- 
quire all the capacity of the wasting tunnels 
in order not to endanger the dam. There is 
at present a four years’ supply of water ip 


Filtering station, Lake Chabot, Contra Costa 


Water Company. 


thé dam, but as the city of Oakland increases 
in size, the capacity of the dam may be in- 
creased by raising it, as intended in the origi- 
nal surveys. When the dam will have reached 
a level of 150 feet it will be shown that a 


supply forgten years will be on hand, and 
that probaly by that time the full capacity 
of San Leandro Creek and the watershed will 


have been reeched. 

The extent sf this watershed is fifty square 
miles, with numerous small streams and 
springs. The hills are well covered and shaded 
by primeval forests. The country not being 
suitable for tillage, there are scattered over 
this immense area only about twenty-five fami- 
lies, and the company employs a man whose 
whole time is consumed in patrolling the en- 
tire watershed. 

The water company owns all of the land im- 
mediately adjacent to the lake, an area of 
8,000 acres. In the vicinity of the lake there 
are but two families, and there is no live 
stock to graze upon the hills. Every element 
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that might contaminate the water is carefully 
eliminated. This statement brings to mind an 
interesting comparison of the water supply of 
Oakland and New York City. ‘The area of the 
watershed supplying Croton Lake is about 30 
square miles, which territory is dotted over 
with villages, small towns and hamlets, ag- 
gregating a population of over a quarter of a 
million. The Legislature of the State of New 
York was compelled to pass a law condemning 
and destroying property adjacent to the lake 
in order to free its water from contamination. 

The principal sources of supply are Lake 
Chabot and the Alvarado pumping system. Lake 
Chabot is situated in the voor hills about one 
and one-half miles east of the town of San 
Leandro. The dam, with an elevation of 242 
feet above Oakland base, is thrown across the 
canyon, impounding a submerged area of 5 miles 
long and averaging three-quarters of a mile in 
width, with a capacity of 6,500,000,000 gallons, 
or with the present consumption from this 
source of two and one-half years’ supply. 

The company owns over 8.000 acres of land 
about Lake Chabot, all of which is fenced, being 
more than one-quarter of the entire catchment 


area or watershed, making it an easy matter 
to prevent contamination of the waters by per- 
sors or animals 

The watershed is daily patrolled by an. em- 
loyee t@ see that it is kept free from all that 
s objectionable. A bacteriologist is employed 
who inspects the waters and watersheds. mak- 
_ periodical chemical analysis and with the 
aid of a battery as mechanical fillers, which are 
considered the most efficient and largest of any 
west of the Rocky Mountains, the water is uf 
excellent quality and exceptionally free from 
organic and other impurities. 

The Alvarado pumping system, situated one- 
half mile from the town of Alvarado. in the 
center of the great Artesian Belt, which re- 
ceives its supply from the’ drainage of the 
Niles Cone, cunsists of 46 flowing wells, aver- 
aging in depth irom 100 to 900 feet, and in size 
from 8 inches to 20 inches in diameter. The 
water flows by gravity to a receiver, from 
which it is pumped by two Allis Compound Con- 
densing pumping engines through a 30 inch 
main to Oakland. 

Other sources of supply are Lakes Temescal 
and Piedmont Tunnels. 


Oakland’s School System 


J. W. McClymonds, City Superintendent of Schools. 


HE school system of Oakland comprises 

high schools, evening schools, grammar 

and primary schools, and kindergartens. 
There are, in connection with the department, 
two high schools, one known as the Oakland 
High School, furnishing opportunities for pupils 
to prepare for any department of the State 
University, and offering courses also that do 
not lead to the university. The Manual Train- 
ing and Commercial High Schoo! offers a four 
years’ course that will fit a student for the 
university. It offers also a special business 
course of two years. 

There were enrolled during the last year in 
our high schools 1,559 pupiis. Of these, 1.145 
were enrolled in the Oakland High School, while 
414 were enrolled in the Manual Training and 
Commercial High School. 

The Oakland High School is housed in a large 
and commodious brick building, containing 
well-equipped laboratories, gymnasium, etc. 

The Manual Training and Commercial High 
School is housed in what was formerly known 
as the Oakland High School building, a struc- 
ture not well 7-7 for the purposes for 
which it is used. ne of the special needs of 
the city of Oakland to-day is a new, well- 
equipped, commodious Manual Training School 
where the best opportunities possible can be 
offered for this modern line of education. 


Grammar and Primary Schools. 


There were enrolled during the last year in 
the grammar and primary schools of this 
city (eighteen in number), 12,608 7. Pro- 
vision has already been made by the voting 
of over a million dollars of bonds for the con- 
Struction of eight new school buildings. Some 
of these buildings are now ready for occupancy. 
The Board of Education has proceeded carefully 
in the construction of these buildings, which, 
when completed, will show the best possible 
a as to arrangement of rooms and working 
etails. 

The designs of these buildings differ enough 
to offer variety in architecture. Four of the 
eight buildings, Franklin, Lincoln, Prescott and 
Washington schools, will be fire proof through- 
out. While the other buildings are Class B, 
thev have been constructed with a view to 
absolute safety to the children. The halls of 
all the buildings are wide. The larger build- 
ings have four stairways leading from the 
ground to the top story. The buildings in every 
instance are two stories with basement rooms. 
Class rooms are of uniform size, 24x32, witn 
13 foot ceilings. The light in every instance 
is admitted to the class rooms from one side— 
to the left of the pupils. The glass surface 


is between one-fourth and one-fifth of the floor 
surface. Provision has been made for the in- 
stalling at an early date of the system of 
cleaning by means of suction pipes. 

The buildings are planned so as to be hygie- 
nic in every particular. The heating and venti- 
lating apparatus is sufficient to furnish 1,600 
cubic feet of air per minute for each class 
room, in addition to the air required for base- 
ments, halls and assembly rooms. The materials 
used for the construction of the buildings in 
general is light gray pressed brick, terra cotta, 
iron and granite. Plate glass is used in many 
of the buildings. The policy of this department 
has been large school buildings with large 
school grounds. The Board of Education recog- 
nizes that the play-ground is a necessary ad- 
junct to a well equipped school building. In the 
purchase of school sites, the Board has been 
governed by the thought of conditions twenty 
years hence, rather than the conditions exist- 
ing now, and purchased large school 
grounds. These grounds range in area from 
three to nine acres. 


The Child Labor one Compulsory Education 
aw. 


The Child Labor Law does not permit of the 
employment of a child under fourteen years 
of age during school time. Nor does it permit 
of the employment of a child between the ages 
of 14 and 16 years unless chat child can read 
and write to the satisfaction of the principal 
of the school. 

The Compulsory Education Law requires the 
attendance of children under 14 years of age 
os the time schools are open. These two 
laws have had a good influence on the attend- 
ance during the past vears. They also empha- 
size in the minds of the patrons of the schools 
the importance of education. 


Manual Training in the Oakland Schools. 


Two years ago manual training was intro- 
duced into six of our grammar and primary 
schools. Before this, manual training was fol- 
lowed only in the Manual Training and Com- 
mercial High School. Manual training has 
steauily advanced, until now it is deemed of 
absolute importance to maintain schools in the 
most efficient manner. This line of education, 
like all laboratory works in the schools, is ex- 
pensive, but it is efficient. The pupil is brought 
face to face with his work. The thought con- 
tained in his work must find expression in 
materials of some sort such as paper. wood, 
wire or iron. The errors made by the pupil 
are at once apparent. He needs no other men- 
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Oakland High School. 


tor than self. The work of the teacher is to 
encourage him to correct these errors. Then, 
too, children are always interested in motor 
activities. Nature’s way of developing a child 
is largely through these activities. 

he experience of our department goes to 
show that some boys and girls are so much 
interested in this part of the work of the 
schools that it is easy to interest them in the 
academic work also. We are able, too, through 
this means of education, to interest some boys 
and girls in school work, without which we 
might fail. The policy of the Board of Educa- 
tion, as expressed in resolution, is to extend 
manual training in our department until it 
is introduced into every school in the de- 
partment. This extension will add materially 
to the cost of education. 


Kindergartens. 


There are three kindergarten classes con- 
nected with the Oakland School Department, 
one each in the Campbell, Tompkins and Claw- 
son Schools. There is a demand for more kin- 
dergarten classes in each of our school build- 
ings. By a decision of the Supreme Court of 
the State, kindergartens must be maintained 
entirely at the expense of the school district. 
The schools of Oakland will not be as well 
equippea as they should be until there is a 
kindergarten class connected with each school 
building. 


School for the Deaf. 


Some four years ago, by action of the Board 
of Education, a class was organized in the 
department for the deaf children of the city. 
A teacher was employed and a class opened 
with an attendance of from 15 to 20 pupils per 
day. The Legislature recognized the import- 
ance of these classes by granting $500 of State 
aid to every fifteen pupils taught in any public 
school system. The experiment in this de- 
partment has proved satisfactory. Several of 
the children are already so proficient in lip- 
reading that they receive instruction in the 
ordinary classes of the school. 

The average attendance in this class room 
during the past year was about fifteen. 

The schools of to-day are complex, made so 
by the demands of our civilization. The work 
done largely by the family thirty years ago 
is now relegated to the schools. The work of 


the schools is made more difficult by the fact 
that a larger proportion of the population is 
living in the cities than formerly. The farm 
and workshop which forty years ago furnished 
employment to the boys and girls, were well 
calculated to develop them in character. The 
changed conditions brought about largely 
through the improvements in mechanical de- 
vices, has diminished the chances of the child 
for natural development, and at the same time 
has increased the duties and responsibilities of 
the schools. All this has tended, and is still 
tending, to demand better equipped school 
facilities, and better prepared teachers. The 
teacher of forty years ago would not be a 
satisfactory teacher of to-day. The class rooms 
in the Oakland school department in the gram- 
mar and primary grades contain from 45 to 50 
pupils. A very large proportion of the schoo) 
rooms contain from 48 to 50 pupils. The classes 
in the High School range in size from 35 to 45. 
More efficient work could be done with classes 
three-fourths the size. 

The salaries paid in the Oakland School De- 
partment compare favorably with those paid 
in other sections of the United States, and 
yet these salaries are inadequate to secure the 
best service. California faces a serious crisis in 
school matters. There are not sufficient teach- 
ers in the State to meet the demands. This is 
purely a financial question. Timies are and 
have been so good that intelligent men and 
capable women can earn mvre in commercial 
pursuits than they can in teaching. It follows 
that the ranks of the teachers are being de- 
pleted faster than they are being built up. Two 
ways are open to the public in order to in- 
crease the number of teachers—the one to lower 
the qualifications of the teacher—the other to 
raise the salary of the teacher. Which is the 
better way for the commonwealth? 

Oakland expended last year on her schools, 
outside of bond money expended for building 
purposes, $387,820.78. There were enrolled in 
the —s schools during the year 14,167 pupils. 
Of this, 1,559 were enrolled in the high schools, 
12,608 in the grammar, and 852 in the evening 


schools. The school census of last year showed 
an increase on the previous year of 2,504 pupils. 
There are now 19,820 census children in the 


city of Oakland. These do not include many 
pupils who took up their residence in Oakland 
after the 18th of April. 
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Oaklland--City of Schools 


W. E. Gibson. 


and homes has long been known as the 

“Athens of the Pacific,’’ and this popu- 
lar name has long since been accepted as a 
fitting tribute to its splendid facilities. Located 
as it is on the continental side of the San 
Francisco bay, and enjoying perhaps the most 
equable climate of any city in the United States 
there is little wonder that it has achieved the 
distinction of being an acknowledged educa- 
tional center. It is a place where education, 
culture, climate and home influences all com- 
bine in making the environments conducive to 
study and improvement. 

Within thirty minutes’ ride on the street cars 
to the northward the great University of Cali- 
fornia is located. This institution takes high 
rank among the leading universities of America 
and the people of California are looking for- 
ward to the time when the U. C. will be un- 
surpassed by any institution of learning in 
the world. The plans for the greater univer- 
sity contemplate the expenditure of over 
twenty millions of dollars in the most magnifi- 
cent buildings, grounds and equipments ever 
contemplated by any institution of learning in 
modern times. 

The citizens of Oakland take a just pride 
in her public schools, and spare no expense in 
maintaining them on the highest standards in 
all departments. Only a few months ago, the 
people of Oakland voted almost unanimously a 
bond issue of nearly three millions of dollars 
to be expended in the erection of new, modern 
and substantial school buildings. Oakland has 
two very large and well equipped high schools, 
and the educational standards maintained in 
them are unsurpassed by any high schools in 
the United States. One of these schools is 
devoted largely to manual training and com- 
mercial work, where young men and women 
may be trained in the more practical courses. 

In the primary and grammar schools, Oak- 
land has no _ superior. There are eighteen 
grammar schools in the city of Oakland, with 
an enrollment of over twelve thousand 
pupils. 


© ana’ hom: the city of schools, churches 


Private Schools.—In addition to the many ex- 
cellent facilities afforded by the public schools 
of Oakland, there are many private institu- 
tions which command the respect and attention 
of the people from all parts of the West. Situ- 
ated in the suburbs of Oakland in one of the 
most beautiful spots in Californian is the fam- 
ous Mills College and Seminary for women. This 
college stands in the front rank of similar 
institutions in America. Its graduates are re- 
ceived for higher degrees by all the leading 
universities. 

Polytechnic Business College.—Another §in- 
stitution that is making a phenomenal record itn 
the field of business education and technical 
training is the Polytechnic Business College 
and School of Engineering. This college has 
just moved into its new building, which has re- 
cently been completed at a cost of $100,000 
and is said to be the largest and best equipped 
school of its kind in the West. 


The Hote] Situation 


Bv Preston Paddon. 


situation in Oakland, stands the palatial 

Metropole, conducted for the past eight 
years by R. M. Briare, than whom there is 
no better or more favorably known boniface 
on the Pacific Coast. This hostelry has achieved 
a popularity that places it in the front rank, 
and its reputation is not limited by State lines. 
Although complete in every detail, in order 
to keep abreast with the new and “Greater 
Oakland,”’ plans are being carried out for ad- 
ditional room and an enlargement in many 
directions. 

A feature not common to hotels situated in 
the heart of a large city will be numerous and 
commodious verandas. 

Between the main building and the new west 
wing, and fronting on 13th street, will be the 
Palm Patio, or court, where in the midst of 
tropical verdure, concerts will soothe the ear 
during the season. 

The Metropole has always catered to the 
best class of trade, and is always taxed to its 
capacity. It contains now 150 rooms, practi- 
cally all outside, and of these 50 are fitted 
with private baths. The building is electric 


I|’s a class by itself as regards the hotel 


Hotel Metropole, Oakland. 
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lighted throughout, and there is hot_and cold 
water in every room. Each guest chamber has 
its telephone (and by means of the private ex- 
change connection, both local and long distan‘e 
can be had for the asking.) ery accommo- 
dation is at hand to serve the commercial pub- 
lic, particularly large and numerous sample 
rooms. An elegantly appointed buffet, with bil- 
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The guest rooms and parlors are all Axmin- 
ster carpeted, and the accessory furnishings 
are in keeping with perfectly harmonious sur- 
roundings. The culinary end is in the hands 
of an experienced French chef, who, with his 
corps of trained assistants, attends to the wants 
of the inner man. 


The dining roo appointments and service 
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The elegant modern St. Mark Hotel. to be erected in Oakland at the corner of Franklin 
and Twelfth streets. The building will be constructed of reinforced concrete, and will be un- 
der the management of Fred Dodd, who has made such a success of the Hughes Hotel in 
Fresno. The plans for the building were drawn by Architect B. G. McDougall, in the Monad- 
nock Building, San Francisco, and the contract for the construction has been let to the 
Lindgren-Hicks Company. This up-to-date hostelry will contain 250 rooms, 200 with baths. 
The entire lower floor is to be devoted to offl-es, smoking room, grill and lounging rooms, 
and liberal space for traveling salesmen’s sample rooms. 


liard and pool tables, as well as a barber shop, 
are at the disposal of the guests. The house 
has been thoroughly refurnished since April 
18th, and when the present improvements art 
completed, it will be practically a new hotel. 

The location of the Metropole is such that 
all but a comparatively few rooms face either 
south, east or west, thus insuring bright, 
sunny apartments. 


are up to the standard of the best metropoli- 
tan caravanseries. There are in addition pri- 
vate banquet rooms, largely utilized for special 
functions. 

Above all, there is always about the Metro- 
pee that home-like atmosphere that is absent 
n many large hotels, and which is the resuit 
of perfect giscipline and unfailing courtesy on 
the part of the hotel management. 
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Oakland the Beautiful 


By Halbert Higginbotham. 


“Be this my home till some fair star 
- Stoops earthward and shall beckon me; 
For surely Godland lies not far 

. From these Greek heights and this great sea. 
My my this way, 

or far alon es Ar ng 
JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Geo. W. Austin, Oakland’s leading real estate 


dealer. 


Webster, Photo. 


AKLAND, in spite of the fact that her 
© location and natural resources will ul- 
timately make her, in a commercial 
way, the Queen City of the Pacific Coast, is 
nevertheless and will always continue to be a 
city of homes. Nature has been most lavish; 
she has showered her blessings with no idea 
of proportion on the city at the foot of the 
Piedmont Hills. With a climate so equabie 
that it rivals that of sunny Italy. and with 
the entire site of the city a beautiful natural 
park, it appeals at once to the esthetic as well 
as the practical. 

Of recent years there has been a general 
demand for the acquirement of adequate land 
for public parks, and much has been accom- 
plished in this direction. Prominent amon 
Oakland’s parks is the unique and beautifu 
Lake Merritt, situated as it is right in the 
heart of the city: it is accessible to all. The 
waters of lake Merritt are supplied by an arm 
of the estuary, connecting directly with the 
Pacific Ocean. The water area covers one 
hundred and sixty acres, and it is stocked with 
many varieties of fish. which offer sport to 
anglers during the entire year. It is the scene 
of an annual regatta, and is largely patronized 
by owners of yachts and pleasure boats. The 
natural beauty of the lake is much enhanced 
by a magnificent, "wide boulevard around its 
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entire border, which is parked with palms and 
suitable arboreal improvements. Other parks 
are ldora, on Telegraph avenue; the celebrated 
Sulphur Springs Paik at Piedmont, which is a 
model of the landscape artist’s skill; Leona 
Heights, which nestles in the hills near Mills 
Coliege; the Oakland Park on Vernal avenue; 
Bushrod Park on Shattuck avenue, recently 
donated to the city by the late owner, whose 
name it bears, and quite a number of pretty 
public squares, in various parts of the city. 
Aside from these the city is now engaged in 
arking a large area immediately south of 

e Merritt, and lying between the Bighth 
street bridge and the Twelfth street dam. 

The residences of Oakland are mostly laid 
out in large plots of land. Among them are 
some of the finest homes in California.” All 
around Lake Merritt will be found large, hand- 
somely designed residences, and because of the 
possibility of growing flowers out of doors the 
entire year, these beautiful places always pre- 
sent a scene of attractiveness and brightnesa. 
Many of Oakland's millionaire residents take 
special pride in their gardens, and cause it to 
be known that at certain times the. public is 
heartily welcome to walk around and derive 
all the enjoyment possible in their home places. 
The profusion of flowers and fruit is such 
that in a few instances the generous residents 
permit the public to gather fruit and flowers 
absolutely free. While this attests the gener- 
osity of wealthy Oaklanders, it is also a slg- 
nificant advertisement of the productive possi- 
bilities of this favored section of California. 

No city in the land has more right to be proud 
of her homes than Oakland. Too much stress 
cannot be laid upon the pride Oakland takes 
in its homes. ith natural conditions of the 
finest, with scenic beauties unsurpassed; im- 
bued with a native instinct for development, 
the people have done their best— 
that best which is the source of their pride 
in their homes. 

Of beautiful Piedmont, resting in regal splen- 
dor on her lofty hills, a gifted writer has said: 

The surprising growth and vogue of beau- 
tiful Piedmont as a residence district within a 
comparatively recent period, and the marvel- 
ous changes which have been compassed in the 
matter of adding to the scenic beauties of that 
section, is one of the striking triumphs of 
modern artistic interurban growth. 

Most artfully and beautifully these some- 
time barren hillsides have been changed into 
a series of lovely vistas of picturesque land- 
scapes, where woodland, ramoting ravines and 
flowery meads form a felicitous setting for 
many beautiful homes. 

No prescribed style of architecture is the 
absolute rule in the erection of these new 
residences. While naturally there is a stron 
tendency to indulge in Spanish and Mooris 
effects, which harmonize with the local color- 
ing and atmosphere, a day’s jaunt among the 
Piedmont Hills will evidence the fact that the 
builders have taken wide range, and almost 
every school of architecture has been t 
here. There are early Mission houses with the 
characteristic patio, in a setting of palm trees. 
There are old-fashioned Southern homesteads 
surrounded by magnolia blooms, while in an- 
other section a perfect reproduction of one 
of the old colonial homes of New England will 
be found. The architecture of the ae 
periods of Queen Anne and Queen Elizabeth 
somewhat modified to meet modern require- 
ments and exactions, is here exemplified on 
many hillsides, and in numerous instances Gre- 
clan and Roman effects are in evidence, with 
pillared porticos and chaste lines of grace and 
adornment. 

On one hand one may find the stately palace 
of the merchant prince, with its trim lawns 
and rose hedges. and on the other the vine- 
clad cottage of the poet, nestling in the shade 
of the forest, but in both instances one will 
invariably find that the same dominating at- 
mosphere is all pervading. There is a com- 
munity of spirit among the residents of Pied- 
mont. and not only are the houses and their 
grounds kept in the most beautiful order. but 
the care of the avenues and lanes ts under 
the same artistic supervision, and wherever the 
addition of a tree, shrub or flower will add to 
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Residence of Mr. and Mrs. Geo. W. Howell in the suburbs. 


the general effect, all feel in duty bound to do 
their part to add to the charm of the scene. 
With the pledged promise of two wealthy 


Oaklanders of a million-dollar marble palace 
of art to crown the crest of one of the Pied- 
mont hills, and with the Greek Theatre of Ber- 
keley hillside, just at hand, as the starting 
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A Linda Vista home. 


points, there is good reason to believe that the 
same spirit of munificence will in the future be 
shown in the erection of other public buildings, 
museums and halls of recreation here for the 
edification. of the people, until Piedmont, with 
its manifold beauties, will become a Mecca for 
all who love nature adorned with the treasures 
of art and the glories of its own scenic spell. 
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Judge Henry A. Melvin, Grand Exalted Ruler 
Benevolent Protective Order of Elks. 


Oakland’s Antlered lHierd 


By F. L. DuShane. 


past and promise for the future would 

not be complete without some mention 
of an organization whose influence in a gen- 
eral way has helped largely to develop the men 
who are developing the city. One has only 
to refer casually to the thousand conservative- 
ly chosen members of Oakland Lodge No. I7l 
Benevolent, Protective Order of Elks, to realize 
that among them is numbered a surprisingly 
large percentage of the men who are making 
history for Oakland. The roster includes con- 
gressmen, judges, professional men, leading 
merchants and representative men from the 
various walks of life. The election recently 
at the convention held at. Denver, of one of 
the members of No. 171, in the person of Judge 
Henry A. Melvin, to the highest office in the 


TT ‘pa story of Oakland's progress of the 


' gift of the order at large, was a ag trib- 


ute, not only to a man-of sterling qualities, 
but to the lodge with which he was affiliated. 

Oakland Lodge No. 171 B. P. O. E., was or- 
ganized June 15, 1890, and included = twenty- 
eight charter members. Of the original mem- 
— twenty-four are still active in the 
odge. 

The pioneer home of the antlered herd was 
the Grand Army Hall, thence, as the member- 
ship increased and conditions changed, move- 
ments were made in succession to Becker’s 
Hall, Pythian Hall, 12th and Broadway, and 
finallv to the present and permanent home at 
416 Fourteenth street. 


The home of the Elk. 
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The nucleus of the fund for the purchase 
and furnishing of the present commodious quar- 
ters was secured through the agency of the 
Elks’ street fair and carnival, held June 14- 
21, 1902. This netted the lodge $14, 000, and was, 
besides, an artistic success. To-day not only 
the home, but the land on which it stands (and 
it is valuable land), belongs to the members. 
The building is an ornate four-story structure. 
The ground floor is utilized for business pur- 
poses, excepting the space occupied by the ar- 
chitecturally heautifu entrance to the club 
rooms. The latter covers the entire second 
floor, while the third and fourth floors include 
lodge rooms and suites for the use of the 
members 

The days following April 18th of this year 
was a time that tried men’s souls, and never 
in the history of Elkdom was a lodge plunged 
so quickly into responsibilities or grappled with 
om ce st fastly and successfully as did 

oO. 

The news of the San Francisco fire had hardly 
reached Oakland when I. H. Clay, exalted ruler 
of the Oakland lodge, called into council a 
few of tla officers and leading members, and 
from this meeting there developed, as the 
emergency demanded, an organized effort to re- 
lieve distress and want, irrespective of affilia- 
tions that will go down to history as one 
of the brightest spots in the darkest hour that 
California has ever known. The Elks’ tent city 
at Adams’ Point, was a model camp in every 

regard; so much so - was this a fact that when 
the military took over thé place, an officer who 
was sent to inspect it reported that it was up 
to the standard of those laid out by regularly 
instructed military officers 

The following is the vist of Past Exalted 
Oakland Lodge 171: 

Geo -DeGolia 1890-91; Myron A. Whid- 
den, 1894: Edward H. Benjamin, 1895; Andrew 
ry McDonough, 1896; Oliver D. Hamlin, 1897; 
George W. Reed, 1898-99; Henry A. Melvin, 
1900-01: G. -_" Lukens, 1902; H. C. Cap- 
weil, 1903; Shanly, 1904; G. W. Frick, 1905. 

Clay, - present presiding officer, has 
had ample opportunity to prove his fitness for 
the position he occupies, and he is a man 
whom to be an Elk means the exemplification of 
every precep t on which the order was founded. 

Visiting Hiks wil' alw nye find the latch ae 
out at the home ot Oakland Lodge No. 171, an 
the cheery “ Hello, Bill!” with which one is 


W. E. Dargie, President Oakland Tribune 


Company. 


J. H. Clay, Exalted Oakland Lodge 
Benevolent Protective Order of Elks. 


greeted will warm the cockles around his heart 
and remind him that to be an Elk, means fra- 
ternity in its best and broadest sense. 


Alameda County, California 


LAMEDA County, of which Oakland is 

the county seat, as well as metropolis, !s 

beyond doubt the most rapidly growing 
county in California to-day. Of course, there 
are reasons for such a growth, and they are 
legion. Briefly stated, the following are some 
of them: 

No county in the State offers better or more 
widely diversified opportunities for investment 
than Alameda; it possesses a remarkably equa- 
ble climate, the mean temperature for the year 
being 60 degrees; no county in the State has 


Residence of Mr. and Mrs. Varney Gaskill 
at Piedmont, an Oakland suburb. 
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more fertile soil or can produce a greater 
variety of fruits and vegetables. Anything that 
can be grown with profit in any portion of 
the State can be raised with - profit in 
Alameda County. (Note.—At the State Fair re- 
cently held at cramento, in competition with 
the various California counties. the Alameda 
County exhibit received first prize.) 

lt offers more inducements to producers, 
manufacturers and oy wae than any county 
in the State; its water frontage of over thirty 
miles will ultimately make it an important 
factor in the commerce of the world. 

Aside from Oakland, Alameda County con- 


Mr. John P. Cook, County Clerk, AlamedaCounty. 


tains many cities and towns of growing im- 
portance. Berkeley, with a population of twenty- 
one thousand, is the seat of the State Univer- 
sity, as well as a thriving commercial center. 
Alameda contains twenty thousand, and there 
are besides the flourishing towns of San Lean- 
dro, Haywards, Livermore, Pleasanton, Pied- 
mont, Claremont, Alden, Fruitvale, Emeryville, 
Irvington, Elmhurst, Fitchburg, Centerville, 
Melrose, Newark, Niles and many others scat- 
tered throughout the county, all of which en- 
joy conditions and surroundings conducive to 
prosperity. 

The increase in county assessments the past 


year amounted to over $7,000,000, maki a 
for the year 1906 of $122, 
The interests of the county are in the hands 
of a board of five supervisors, which consists of 
the following: John Mitchell, C. F. Horner, J. 
R. Talcott, J. M. Kelley, and H. D. Rowe. 
With one exception, the present board has 
served the county for the past ten years, and 
it can truthfully be said that in all their 
work, they have builded for posterity. Every 
improvement undertaken has been of a per- 
manent nature, and the annual report for the 
fiscal year of 1904-1905 shows an exceptionally 


Dorsaz, Photo. 


energetic and at the same time conservative 
handling of the county’s affairs. 


Oakland’s Fire Department 


AY FACTOR that counts much in the up- 


building: of a great city is the protec- 
tion afforded by a well disciplined and 
amply equipped organization for the fighting 
of the fire fiend. There is no branch of service 
connected with a city’s Government on which 
so much depends, and which requires so great 
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a degree of brain, brawn and bravery as falls 
to the lot of the intrepid “ fire laddies.”’ 

Oakland’s Department has kept pace with 
the times, and in many ways is a model or- 
ganization. 

The annual reports from year to year in- 
variably show a smaller reentage of property 
loss, in proportion to the number of alarms 
turned in than those of any of the coast cities 
of the same class. 

To Chief N. A. Ball, whose services to the 
city in his capacity have been to the highest 
degree valuable, belongs much of the credit 
for the high state of efficiency gained and up- 
held by the department. He is a man pecul- 
iarly fitted for the position he holds; alert and 
resourceful, a disciplinarian without being a 
martinet, cool and self-poised under all cir- 
cumstances, and withal in possession of every 
detail relating to his profession, he is fully de- 
serving of the reputation he has earned. 

The Department at present includes’ 138 
members, apportioned as follows: One chief 
engineer, 1 assistant engineer, 15 foremen of 
companies, 9 engineers of steamers, 8 stokers 
of steamers, 18 drivers of carts, trucks and 
chemical engines, 2 tillermen, 6 stewards, 4 
drivers and stokers for relief work, and 74 
extra-men of engine, hose and truck companies. 

The equipment of the Department, scat- 


Chief of Police A. Wilson. 


Webster, Photo. 


Capt. of Police W. J. Peterson. 
R. S. Cole, Photo. 


tered over the city at the various stations, 
consists of the following: 2 second size and 1 
third size La France engines; 1 second size 
Anren’s engine, 1 second and 1 third = size 
Amoskeag engines, 1 third size Clapp & Jones 
engine, 1 third size Metropolitan engine, 1 dou- 
ble 60 gallon tank and two single sixty 
gallon tanks Holloway chemical engines, 
six two-wheel and one four-wheel hose reels, 
also 4 hose wagons anv 9,500 feet of cot- 
ton nose. Two hook and ladder trucks, with 
full set of portable ladders and four Babcock 
extinguishers, two second size platform trucks 
and combination chemical, one with single 60 
gallon, and one with double 35 gallon tanks, 
with set of ladders ranging from 10 to 60 fect 
in length, and two Babcock extinguishers each. 

‘lhe total number of feet of hose in the 
possession of the Department is 21,000. 

she additional equipment consists of buggies 
for the use of the chief and assistant, 560 
horses, and some semi-obsolete apparatus that 
can be utilized in emergency. 

Many improvements in the way of oqutp- 
ment and buildings are in contemplation, in 
pos 26 with the phenomenal growth of the 
city. 


Police Department 


T can be said that Oakland gpqasvenes A 
police department that for efficiency and 
discipline ranks with the departments of 

the leading American cities. The present force 
is composed of seventy-one officers and men, 
and when one considers that Oakland’s popu- 
lation is now in excess of 200,000, and that 
the city is well patrolled, too much credit 
cannot be given to a force that consists of one 
officer for each three thousand of population. 

A. Wilson, the present chief, was appointed 
January 2, 1906, and has won his posiion by 
years of faithful service to the city, his origi- 
nal appointment having been made May 30, 
1870. He is said, in int of continuous service, 
to be thé oldest officer on the Pacific Coast. 
Notwithstanding his years, his incumbency has 
been, and is, one of vigor, and under his direc- 
tion the department has reached its present 
high stage of efficiency. 

Oakland’s police department was organized 
in 1869, with a furce of nine men under Cap- 
tain F. B. Tarbett. In 1889 Oakland adopted 
a new charter, and the Se department was 
reorganized, with John .ooe ins as chief. 
He was appointed on April 9, 1889, and served 
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Sergeant H. P. Hend. 
F. A. Webster, Photo. 


until October 18, 1892. Since then the ap- 
intees and their terms of office were as fol- 


ows: 

Louis Schaffer, November 1, 1892, to August 
1, 1895. C. E. Lloyd, August 1, 1895, to April 
1, 1898. W. F. Fletcher, April 1, 1898, to June, 
ge C. Hodgkins, June 7, 1899, to January 


S. C. Hodgkins served as chief longer than 
any of his predecessors, and was, at the time 
of his appointment, the youngest appointee 
to an office in the department His service in 
all has covered a period of twenty-one years, 
and his record has been an enviable one. He 
is still in the department in the capacity of 
police detective. 

The Oakland police department was the first 
west of the Mississippi river to introduce the 
gt wagon. This system was inaugurated 
n 


In 1895, during the administration as Mayor 
of Dr. George C. Pardee, the city charter was 
s0 amended that the Mayor, City Attorney and 
City Engineer should act as a Board of Police 
and Fire Commissioners. The present mem- 
bers of the board are Frank K. Mott, John Mc- 
Klroy and Fred C. Turner. 

Oakland’s rapid increase in population will 
necessitate the enlarging of the department, 
and in consequence, larger quarters, both of 
which are in contemplation. 

An automobile patrol system is expected to 
be installed in the near future, as well as other 
innovations that serve to keep the standard of 
ee department on a par with metropolitan ex- 
cellence. 


The Oakland Stock 
and Bond Exchange 


E. H. Kramer. 


HE Oakland Stock and Bond Exchange 
was organized on May 15th. one month 
to the day after the disastrous fire of 
San Francisco. ‘The membership subscribed at 
the organization was 127 members, including 
representatives from the banks, Chamber of 
Commerce and Merchants’ Exchange. as well 
as ahout 40 members of other exchanges. 
Prominent among the members who have 


Capt. of Police J. F. Lynch. 
F. A. Webster, Photo. 


Chas. H. Bock, 
Sergeant Oakland Police Dept. © 
| R. S. Cole, Photo. — 


worked so hard to make the Oakland Stock and 
Bond Exchange a success are B. P. Miller, who 
was elected the first president; E. i.. Kramer, 
vice-president; Charles D. Bates, who is treas- 
urer of Alameda County; F. W. Bilger, who is 
vice-president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and, in fact, many others whose names are 
prominent in the financial world. 

The Board was organized for the purpose of 
creating a market for local securities, as well 
as for dealing in shares of mines. The first 


Mr. Bernard Pacheco Miller, President Oak- 
land Stock and Bond Exchange. 
F. A. Webster, Photo. 
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attempt to do business was on May 15th, in, the ve 
Albany Hotel lobby. From there, the Board oy 
adjourned to meet in the auditorium of the wa 


Polytechnic Business College, 12th and Harri- 


son streets. In the meantime, a lease was - 
taken of the entire second floor of what was the -- 
Empire ‘lheatre, 12th and Broadway, where - 
quarters have been fitted up in the most up-to- £ 
date and convenient manner that money and | 
intelligen t architecture could procure. The ar- a 
chitect for the new board room was A. Dodge 
Conun, whose standing in the community was 7 
a guarantee of the results as they now appear. : 
The different committees of the Exchange 
consist of a governing board of 15 members, as 
weil as an executive committee, a listing com- 
mittee, and a membership committee. With 
these committees, the Board is assured of a 
success that could hardly be guaranteed to any 
similar organization starting in any other com- 
munity. The Oakland Stock and Bond Ex- 
change has an open board of brokers, at whose 
sessions the public are all welcome, and every 
convenience and comfort will be given to those 
who care to buy stocks and bonds, or to see how 
stocks and bonds are dealt in. The Oakland 
Stock and Bond Exchange means a great deal 
to the city of Oakland. The business transacted 
on the board increases the bank clearings to a 
wonderful extent. Considering the fact that 
this exchange is in its infancy, the success 
which it has met with at present is wonderful, 
and the future greatness of the exchange is 
guaranteed. ‘She Oakland people appreciate the 
fact that the Oakland Stock and Bond Exchange 


W. J. Laymance, chairman of Governing is a stamp of metropolitan greatness, and they 
Board of Stock and Bond Exchange, and Presi- can and will lend their support morally and 
dent Laymance Real Estate Company. financially to the success of the exchange. 4 
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CITIZENS BANK-OF 
BERANE LUN OLIVER ‘ 


NEW CITIZENS’ BANK OF ALAMEDA BUILDING. 


The above cut represents the new building now in course of construction by the CITIZENS’ id 
BANK OF ALAMEDA. The building is 33x100, and when completed will be one of the most - 
substantial improvements in the city of Alameda. Frank B. Gilbreth & Co., of New York, 

and San Francisco, Cal., are the contractors, and Oliver & Foulkes are the architects. Re- 

inforced concrete is the material employed in construction throughout the building. The Bank 

will be fitted up with all the modern conveniences, and will have one of the best Safe De- _ 
posit systems in the country. Special attention will be given to ladies’ accounts, and in this a 
connection the banking quarters will be fitted up with a ladies’ department and parlor for — 
ladies exclusively. The second story of this building will be devoted to modern offices. The 

building, when completed, will be as near fire and earthquake proof as possible. 
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Thrift 


BY ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


KNOW a man.in New York who is 
| carrying an advertising sign-board on 

his back to-day who was once a 
wholesale merchant in New York. He 
did not come to his present condition 
through dissipation, but through the vicis- 
situdes of business. Conditions which he 
could not control put him completely out 
of business, wiped out his profits, and, 
trying to recoup himself, with no avail- 
able capital, he became bankrupt, lost his 
courage and his grip, and was never able 
to get a start again. 

In nearly all our great business houses 
we see working as clerks, bookkeepers, 
superintendents, floor-walkers or heads of 
departments men of fine ability who were 
once in business for themselves, but who 
lost everything through reverses, and were 
obliged to start again just as they did 
when they were young men. 

There are multitudes of such _ cases 
where prosperous houses have gone down 
—sometimes in a single year—by the 
complete reversal of business conditions, 
by the competition of great combinations 
they were unable to cope with. A change 
in the tide of business will also often 
ruin a business location. 

Even if there are no worse losses, it is 
so easy to form entangling obligations. 


Thousands of even the finest young men ~ 


thus cramp their ability and keep them- 
selves back for years. 


Banking Too Much on Ability, Health. 
Long Ete. 


The fact is, that most young men take 
too great chances upon their lives, their 
health and their ability to earn or to 
make money. 

Some of the brightest and best young 
men I have ever known, shrewd, clean- 
cut, college-educated, worked like heroes 
for a quarter of a century without get- 
ting anywhere. Some of them have be- 
come involved in debt by conditions over 
which they had no control; others have 


had serious illness in their families; ac- 
cidents, emergencies of all sorts have 
arisen which have modified their whole 
life plams, and they are to-day financially 
no better off than when they left col- 
lege. 

No one is bright enough, or shrewd 
enough, or able enough, or far-sighted 
enough to provide against all possible 
adverse conditions. Conditions of pros- 
perity in business are so precarious and 
dependent upon so many fortuitous cir- 
cumstances that it is never safe to leave 
a family entirely dependent upon them. 
It is wise, therefore, to have something 
that is practically certain, so that, come 
what may, at least the family’s well-be- 
ing will not suffer. 

There ought to be some foundation 
stone that commercial floods, panics, and 
disasters cannot wash away. 

The shrewd, far-sighted business man 
provides for possible business reverses, 
and usually puts away in Government 
bonds, in life-insurance, or in some other 
reliable investment money enough to take 
care of those dependent upon him, or to 
enable him to start again in case of 
financial disaster. I believe that every 
young man should religiously resolve at 
the very outset of his career to lay aside 
a certain amount of his income regularly, 
until he has placed those dependent upon 
him absolutely beyond want, never allow- 
ing himself to be tempted to use this fun: 
for any other purpose. 


Inducing the Habit of Saving. 


Anything which will encourage the 
habit of saving in this extravagant age is 
a blessing. The temptations on every 
hand are so alluring that it is very diffi- 
cult for a young man of ordinary self- 
control to resist them and to save his 
money. 

Thousands of young men who are re- 
ceiving good salaries—some of them very 
large—never think of laying up a dol- 


| 
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lar. They never see anything in their 
salaries but “a good time,” and they 
never develop the habit of saving. You 
ask them how they are doing, and they 
will say: “Oh, just getting along,” “ just 
making a living,” “just holding my 
own.” 

Just making a bare living is not getting 
on. The little difference between what 
you earn and what you spend is power. It 
often measures the distance between suc- 
cess and failure. 


United States Senator John F. Dryden, President The 


Prudential Insurance Company of America. 


In many minds the economy faculties 
are not developed, or are so weak that 
they are no match for the passion of 
spending for pleasure. 

I am a great believer in the efficiency 
of savings-banks as character builders; 
but life-insurance has some greater ad- 
vantages, especially in furnishing that 
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imperious “ must,” that spur of necessity 
so important as a motive to most people. 

People can put money into savings- 
banks when they get it, provided some 
stronger desire does not overcome the in- 
clination; but they feel that they must 
pay their insurance premium. 

Then, again, money obtainable just by 
signing the name is so easily withdrawn 
for spending in all sorts of ways. This 


is one reason why I often recommend 


life-insurance to young people as a means 
of saving. It has been of 
untold value as an object 
lesson of the tremendous 
possibilities in acquiring 
the saving habit. 

I believe that life-insur- 
ance is doing more to in- 
duce the habit of saving 
than almost anything else. 
When a young man on a 
salary or a definite income 
takes out an insurance po!- 
icy he has a definite aim. 
He has made up his mind 
positively to save so much 
money every year from his 
income to pay his premium. 
Then it is easier for him to 
say “No” to the hundred 
and one alluring tempta- 
tions to spend his money 
for this and that. He can 
say “No” then with em- 
phasis, because he knows 
he must keep up his insur- 
ance. 

The snap ought to be in 
the horse, but if it is not, 
we must put it in with the 
whip. Most people do not 
have iron enough in their 
blood to make them do the 
thing that is best for them. 


Power in Definite Purpose. 


I have known of young 

men who did not seem to 

have any special ambition, who always 

took things easily, who had no apparent 

system or order in their lives, to be en- 

tirely revolutionized by taking out an in- 
surance policy. 

Thrift as a Infe-Preserver. 
“T have often been asked,” says Sir 
Thomas Lipton, “to define the true se- 
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cret of success. It is thrift in all its 
phases, and especially thrift as applied 
to saving. Saving is the first great prin- 
ciple of all success. It creates independ- 
ence, it gives a young man standing, fills 
him with vigor, it stimulates him with 
the proper energy; in fact, it brings to 
him the best part of any success—happi- 
ness and contentment.” 

Thrift is not only one of the founda- 
tion stones of a fortune, but also one of 
character. ‘The habit of thrift improves 
the quality of the character. 

The saving of money usually means 
the saving of a man. It means cutting 
off indulgences or avoiding vicious hab- 
its. It often means health in the place 
of dissipation. It means a clear /in- 
stead of a cloudy and muddy brain. 

The moment a young man begins to 
save systematically, he becomes a larger 
man. He takes broader views of life. He 
begins to have a better opinion of him- 
self. Trust takes the place of doubt. 


He may have thought before that he 


might succeed, but his savings are the 
actual demonstration that he has not only 
the ability to earn but also to keep his 
money, and it takes greater wisdom to 
hold on to money than to make it. 

An insurance policy has often changed 
the habits of an entire family from thrift- 
lessness and spendthrift tendencies to 
thrift and order. The very fact that a 
certain amount must be saved from the 
income every week, or every month or 
every year, has often developed the fac- 
ulty of prudence and economy of the en- 
tire household. Everybody is cautioned 
to be careful because the premium must 
be paid. And oftentimes it is the first 
sign of a programme or order system in 
the home. 

The consciousness of a sacred obliga- 
tion to make payments on that which 
means protection for those dear to you 
often shuts out a great deal of foolish- 
ness, and cuts out a lot of temptation to 
spend money for self-gratification and 
to cater to one’s weak tendencies. 

The life-insurance policy thus 
proved to be a character insurance as well, 
an insurance against silly expenditures, 
an insurance against one’s own vicious, 
weak tendencies, a real protection against 
oneself, one’s only real enemy. 
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Protecting Ourselves Against Our Own 
Weaknesses. 


He is a shrewd and level-headed youth 
who, at the very outset of his career, 
makes an inventory of his qualities and 
capabilities and carefully guards his weak 
point. He is a wise man who learns to 
eliminate his great weaknesses. Many a 
man comes to grief because he never 
learned to do this. 

Men of mediocre ability often succeed 
much better than geniuses because they 
guard their weak points better. They 
guard against possible disaster from their 
own defects, just as a person with some 
physical defect by watchful care often 
keeps in better health than naturally 
stronger people who are constantly prodi- 
gal of their strength. 

If you have the reputation or the con- 
sciousness of being slipshod and unbusi- 
nesslike, eliminate as much as possible 
these traits which prejudice others, es- 
pecially sound business men, against 
you. Do not go on letting your little 
weaknesses ruin or seriously impair all 
your good qualities. 

I know of nothing which will cover up 
more blemishes, put out’ of sight more 
business weaknesses, cover up more surely 
the lack of foresight and thrift than a 
good life-insurance policy. It has proven 
a friend to thousands who have not been 
friends to themselves. It has shielded 
thousands of families who would have 
been homeless without it; it has sent to 
college multitudes of boys and girls who 
but for it would not have gone; it has 
started thousands of young men in busi- 
ness who, but for it, either would not 
have started at all, or would have been 
delayed for years. It has lifted the mort- 
gage from thousands of homes. “ l’ri- 
marily devised,” says Senator Dryden, 
President of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, “for the support 
of widows and orphans, life-insurance 
practice has been developed so as to in- 
clude the secure investment of surplus 
earnings in conjunction with the insur- 
ance of a sum payable at death.” 


Lack of Business Sagacity. 


The very consciousness that you have 
performed a great and sacred duty to 
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those you love by protecting them against 
even your own weaknesses and inclina- 
tions will be a great stimulus and give 
you great satisfaction and will make you 
a larger and better man. 

I know men who were induced to take 
out life-insurance policies, and who have 
managed to accumulate considerable 
property in this way, and have gained 
the respect of everybody who knows them, 
because the possession of a good life-in- 
surance policy indicates good business 
qualities. 

A great many men who know they 
have ability in their specialties know also, 
from sad experience, that their business 
judgment is not always good, or to be re- 
lied upon. Their investments do not turn 
out well. Many vocations never develop 
the practical faculties. 

I have known splendid clergymen and 
large-hearted professors to draw _ their 
last dollar out of the bank, to mortgage 
their homes even, and invest their little all 
in some wild-cat scheme because of the 
story of some smooth, oily promoter, thus 
hazarding, and often wrecking, all their 
future prospects just because of this weak- 
ness of which they were conscious, but 
against which they neglected to protect 
themselves. 


Even Business Men Gullible. 


But it is not alone men out of business 
life that have this susceptibility to being 
gulled. 

There are some business men who seem 
unable to resist any temptations held out 
to double or treble their money in some 
sort of speculation. 

The desire to make money quickly is 
a weakness even of the strongest minds. 
A man will listen to a scheme to make 
quickly a great deal of money out of 
very little when he cannot be approached 
for anything else. 

Many good people have worked hard 
all their lives and reached middle age 
without a home and without any. pros- 
pects of ever getting one, with no 
money laid up for sickness or emer- 
gency, or for their declining years, just 
because they took too great a risk with 
their little savings which have gone into 
holes in the ground, into worthless oil 
wells and mines, useless patents and all 


sorts of devices and schemes, thus vainly 
squandering money which would have 
given them comfortable homes and well- 
earned leisure for their old age had they 
put it into something which was sure. 

Life insurance is a splendid way for 
them to provide against their weaknesses 
—defective judgment or lack of business 
ability. By it they can protect them- 
selves and those dependent upon them 
by putting aside a definite amount from 
their salaries or income where it will be 
absolutely safe, no matter what may hap- 
pen. 

Life insurance policies would have 
saved many of the men mentioned above 
from disaster, for they would have en- 
abled them to get on their feet again 
by loans or by the proceeds of cashed-in 
policies accumulated during the time of 
their prosperity. 

Life-insurance taken at an early age 
is an untold blessing to the man who 
fails late in life, when the fires of his am- 
bition have begun to cool down, when his 
staying power has begun to wane, when 
he has no longer his former courage or 
strength to face the hardships of life all 
over again. 

I knew a young man who took out a 
twenty-year endowment policy; he was 
poor, and had to make great sacrifices to 
meet his payments for many years; but he 
managed to keep them up. He finally be- 
came rich, but lost everything in the 
world except this policy, and this enabled 
him to start again after he had reached 
an age when it would have been practi- 
cally impossible for him to have gotten 
on his feet but for this policy. Forcing 
himself to make these payments when he 
was poor, when it was a real sacrifice to 
do so, saved him from poverty in his old 
age. 


* * * * 


The policies of life-insurance issued by 
The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, of Newark, N. J., of which 
United States Senator John F. Dryden 
is the founder, President and leading 
spirit, are especially designed and adapt- 
ed to just the purposes of saving for 
young men to which this article has been 
directed. Founded upon the bedrock 
principles of sound finance and _  con- 
ductec wit! an eye to the true and endur- 
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ing interests of its policy-holders, no 
young man will make any mistake in as- 
sociating his insurance experience witli 
this great company. The various forms 
of policies which this company issues 
provide a young man not only with an 
opportunity of saving his money, with 
liberal returns as well, but enable him at 
the same time to protect his family or 
business interests or to provide a fund 
which may be used for the maintenance 
or education of his children. 

As The Prudential has paid over nine 
hundred thousand claims in most in- 
stances to families where the insurance 
policy was the only asset at death, the 
enormous amount of good done by The 
Prudential can be appreciated. 

One of the most comprehensive defini- 
tions of life-insurance ever given comes 
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‘rom Senator Dryden, who says: “ Life- 
[Insurance is a wonderful business; a 
business with a noble history; a business 
with a lofty aim; a business with a mag- 
luificent purpose; a business with splen- 
did results.” The reader should _ be 
impressed with the every day _neces- 
sity for Life-Insurance and the _ im- 
portance of immediate action on the part 
of those who are not insured. The Pru- 
dential is desirous of entering into cor- 
respondence with any person interested 
in Life-Insurance, but no effort will be 
made to get a policy-holder at present 
insured in another company to drop his 
policy in favor of The Prudential. The 
Prudential wishes to show the uninsured 
how they can help themselves and their 
families through Life-Insurance in The 
Prudential. 


Pousse Cate 


MARCHING SONG. 
(Thirty Years’ War.) 


A-foot and a-saddle we're far on the way 
Ere sun-kiss has rosied the face of young day. 
And rumbling behind us come tumbrils and 


carts 
With buggage and baggages dear to our hearts. 


And friars and generals, deep in discourse, 

——_— marching we forage, seize harvest and 
orse, 

And, as we are lucky, raid hen-roost and stall, 

Or find that the enemy’s taken it all. 


At ee a skirmish with Frank or with 

wede 

Those godless dissenters from Onl aren Creed, 
d, as we are lucky, they run or we, 

And some never run again—so net Se be. 


At even a supper that stretches the belt 

Then Vi or the dice on a drum’s tines 
pelt 

And, as we are lucky, a flask or a cask; 

So passes the evening. What more could we 
ask? 


At midnight a cloak and a bundle of hay, 

Ears pense for the wench who made promise 
to day, 

And, as I am lucky, the lassie—or none, 

To shorten my sleep—and my day’s march is 
one 


The Highroad; the Battle; the Bottle; the Lass! 
What more could I ask of the world as I pass? 
Till, when I shall die for the Faith that can 
save, 
A comrade’s brief prayer as he digs me a 
grave. 
—Chariton Lawrence. Edholm. 
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BY VIRGINIA GARLAND 


AVE you come under the spell of 
H the seed feathered ones; flowers 

which know a double blooming; 
pride of perfumed petal and aftermath 
of floating, etherial, wind-watched blow- 
ing ? 

Along the dusty highways, crowding 
waste places, lighting up hidden nooks 
and corners, these downy blooms loosen 
their seed life to the breeze, all unno- 
ticed, until some day you will look closer, 
see and admire, look for others, and be- 
hold! the earth is starred here and there. 
and everywhere, with their floating beauty 
—a refined and fairy-like maturity, often 
outpassing the first flowering. The wind 
bends a seeded spray forward, apart from 
the maze of surrounding weeds; you see 
for the first time its graceful sprays; 
the turn of a leaf; the sweep from base 
to tip outlined distinctly. In some misty 
morning the roadside tangles are bathed 
in the clinging largess of dew ; each spray, 
plume, burr, tuft, fringe, hair-point, 
feather, glorified in the wet, encircling 
light. After their dewy beauty has melt- 
ed, you can never know them again as 
commonplace weeds. A butterfly, or a 
bird, the breeze or an artist friend, may 
introduce them to you, but once having 
seen them you will not forget to find them 
again in the Big Garden. 

There is a fine, slender grace about 
the wind-fingered weeds. The breeze 
swings and bends, and plays with them 
as it never does with heavier growths. A 
stiff breeze will suddenly soften, hovering 
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Epilobium. 


over’ the faggoted seed plumes of some 
compositae, and with wild strength, tug 
away to set free one little whiff of airy 
stuff. 

It is surprising to discover how many 
wan, weedy flowers full out in this secon 
blooming. ‘The small roadside willow 


herb, a species of epilobium, is scarcely | 


noticeable in bloom, but the seeded sprays 
are beautiful in thick crowding of fine, 
curling seed capsules, making pliant 
masses of thready, pale gold tangles. It 
will last for weeks in water, each day its 


four-segmented, long, line-thin pods, turn- | 


ing down to let out a tiny puff of smoky 
down. 

Who does not know and love the dan- 
delion, cherish some childhood picture 
framed in their airy globes? A _ boy’s 
memory of an oft-traveled road, bordered 
in their ranks; a girl’s memory of some 
home meadow afloat with their drifting 
spheres. And if the outdoors with such 
as these has taught us to be still at heart, 
the boy and the girl, we will find our dan- 
delions each season with recurring and 
new revealed delight—blow them apart in 
the same old boy and girl way. 

Gather the long stems of the closed 
seed buds and place them in water in 
your quict room. Slowly the _ white, 
dense tips will expand in _ transparent, 
fluffy circles, holding together compactly 
and securely for many days. One looks 
up at them from study or writing, feelin 
a sense of frail, feathery, dandelion com- 
panionship. Do not forget to take thern 
at last to your window and shake out the 
seeds on the air, that their weedy mis- 
sion may be fulfilled, for in the mind of 
nature a weed is just as important as the 
most showy flower. 

We never see a particular flower, or 
leaf, or weed, alone; unconsciously we 
take in a bit of sunlight, or passing insect, 
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or stir of breeze, or stretch of landscape. 
I recall a tall milkweed, standing beside 
a worn little bridgeway spanning a gur- 
gling-voiced ravine. On the broad leaves 
many tiny, metallic-green beetles shone 
like jewels. A broad stream of light, 
striking obliquely through an opening 
slope of the hills, across the distaff-laden 
stalks, and the breeze, spinning out their 
silken floss, to weave into the wonder of 
autumn tapestries. 

Along the roadside now, fluffy heads 
are showing, thistles crowned with 
bunches of down that float and catch 
everywhere. Sometimes whirled high 
against the blue in an upward current; 
sometimes piled in drifts in the wood- 
land gullies; sometimes flung over a com- 
panion shrub, which seemed pleased with 
the shining spangles of its unusual adorn- 
ment. Clematis trailing its hanging fila- 
ments over bowers of chapparal, winged 
argosies everywhere. 

It would be a long, long story to follow 
one of these floating seeds to its ultimate 
planting. Perhaps an animal carries it 
far on the trail into another range; per- 
haps a summering girl takes one, un- 
aware, in her veil to her city home, and 
it finds a way to spring on house lawns; 
perhaps some soak into the ground direct- 
ly under the parent stem ; or the river car- 
ries a drift down its run from mountain 
to sea. We never know how far a little 
seed may fly. Should a mountain thistle 
spring up-in your window box in the 
smoky town, it is vastly more beautiful 
and interesting there than any man- 
planted rose or begonia. 

Some of these feathered flowers are 
strikingly lovely to all, but most of them 
hide in the recessional of unknown weeds. 
But we who have been taught by the out- 
doors, know little secrets about them; 
how thie one is medicinal; how that one 
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prepares the soil to harbor a more splen- 
did flowering vine, or another helps to 
fertilize a showier species: Many are 
food and shelter for hosts of useful in- 
sects and birds. Even industries, com- 
merce and crafts may swing around the 
life of one of these little weeds. All are 
beautiful in that marvelous placing, and 
maintenance and fitness of things; all 
lead to deeper knowledge of the wildwood 
and the world. These are only a few of 
the plumy-seeded, flying ones. You find 
a certain sly delight in enjoying them. It 
is as if nature had favored you with pe- 
culiar eyes; the sight which sees what all 
may, and another sensitive sight which 
perceives the beauty and truth under and 
through and beyond apparent things. 
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When you have this inner sight you are 
unable to see ugliness; there is a shift- 
ing of values. A Matilija poppy seems 
no more beautiful than some smallest 
bloom. What seems insignificant you 
learn to understand, and, behold! bigger 
affairs may hang upon the tiny feather 
of a weed than upon any gorgeous garden 
rose. 


* * 


There are some who see only one 
world in the Outdoors; others who know 
a hundred or more. With the real under 
standing of each new flower, or animal, or 
wind-wafted weed, we enter a new realm, 
complete and enchanting in itself, widen- 
ing into the unending circle of the Open. 


The Love That Lasts 


BY CHARLES S. ROSS 


There lives one woman that I love— 
One whom I think divinely fair, 

I picture her where’er I rove, 
With sad sweet eyes and silv’ry hair. 


Such love this woman bears for me 
That were I dead on Egypt’s sands 
She’d come from o’er the widest sea 
To smooth my brow and fold my hands. 


The vows oft breathed in language fair 
By Beauty are but kin to earth— 

Such love departs like mist in air, 
But her’s endures who gives us birth. 
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Benj. Ide Wheeler, President University of California. Boye, Photo. 


5 Two Representative Men of California 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler 


ITH all the current opinion of 
the inavailability of classic 
training, it is nevertheless true 


that if the linguist goes deep enough into 
his subject he finds life genuine and vig- 


BY HENRY MEADE BLAND 


orous as the most profound physical sci- 
entist uncovers in deepest research. The 
necessary equipment for the linguist is a 
soul to interpret the life-phenomena he 
lays bare; for the so-called dead lan- 
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guages are throbbing with life under- 
neath the crust of inflection. As indexes 
of the thought of strenuous old Romana, 
or of beauty-instilled Greeks, or of God- 
inspired Hebrews, they are as pregnant 
with life for the humanist as Yosemite is 
for John Muir, or Vesuvius for Matten- 
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the heat and smoke of hard-fought life 
battles. | 

Benjamin Ide came of stalwart New 
England ancestry. He was born in 185+. 
With the instinet of a scholar, he began 
study early, delving into elementary work 
at Colby Academy, New London, New 


! ~ 


Hearst Hall, University of California. 


master spirit, 


chi. It only needs a 
to make 


Browning’s ‘“Grammarian,” 
them yield their secrets. 

It is the life spirit, the fountain of 
the young which the Spanish explorer 
did not find, that drew the President of 
the University of California into the 
classics. ‘lhey are his inspiration; and 
when he goes into his chosen atmosphere 
he goes with a full knowledge that their 
spiritual drafts will serve as a healthy 
reaction upon and renew him for the 
duties of school administration. 

The story of Dr. Wheeler’s long stu- 
dent career is a story of the “abundant 
life,” for in addition to settling “ Hoti’s 
business” and giving us “the doctrine 
of the euclitic De,” he has been aggres- 
sive and fearless, and has often gone in 
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Hampshire, and at ‘lhornton Academy, 
Saco, Maine. 

During these early years he showed a 
predilection to linguistics. This accel- 
erated when he entered Brown University, 
from which he graduated in 1875. ‘Three 
years later he took the Master’s Degree 
from Brown, and delivered the classical 
oration. In recognition of distinguished 
ability he was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 
He now took on the armor of teaching, 
his life work. ‘This was in 1878, A first 
term was served in Providence High 
School, but he was soon in his alma 
mater, Brown University, as a tutor. In- 
satiable hunger for knowledge lured him 
now from the class room, and to Ger- 
many he went for classical philology. 
For four years he labored, investigating 
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TWO REPRESENTATIVE 


in turns at Berlin, at Leipsig, at Jena, 
and at Heidelberg. He came back to 
America with the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, received, summa cum laude, 
from Heidelberg. 

His next place was an instructorship 
in German at Harvard, and from this he 
went, in 1886, to Cornell, as Professor of 
Comparative Philology. ‘Two years later, 
at Cornell, his chair was made that of 
Greek and comparative Philology. 

In 1895-96 he was again in Europe, 
this time in Greece, and he labored as 
Professor of the Greek Language and 
Literature in the American School of 
Classical Studies, Athens. Here he drank 
in fullness of the ancient Greek spirit. 
He aided in excavations at the site of 
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in practical teaching—the molding and 
fashioning of men and women. His 
double-sided power was rapidly attracting 
the attention of the educational world, 
and Princeton, in 1896, conferred upon 
him, at the sesqui-centenary, the honor- 
ary degree of L.L. D. In 1899, out of 
a large number of famous scholars men- 
tioned for the place, he was chosen Presi- 
dent of the University of California. 

Four times since his election to the 
university presidency has he been hon- 
ored by other universities with the degree 
of Doctor of Laws—twice in 1900, once 
by Brown, and once by Harvard; and 
twice in 1901 by Yale and Johns Hop- 
kins. 

This catalogue of honors received by a 


Mechanical Engineering Building, Botanical Garden, University of California. 


old Corinth, and served as one of the 
judges at the first modern revival of the 
famous Olympian games. 

Along with this delving into the rich 
mines of old literatures and philosophics, 
Wheeler was developing a strong interest 
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remarkable student indicates a strong 
record, but had Dr. Wheeler come to the 
West with none of the external evidences 
of success, such as college degrees and 
memberships in learned societies, simply 
depending upon his power and inspira- 
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tion—showing us the real content of his 
mind—we should have been immediately 
won to the man. 

First of all, he brought us the doctrine 
of the “Abundant Life.” This is with- 
out doubt the most transparent, con- 
densed expression of the results of studies 
into ancient philosophies, and _ perhaps 
gives us the clearest understanding of 
what the President stands for in the uni- 
versity and in his contact with men. 

“1 am come that they might have lif». 
and that they might have it more abund- 


remain in the future as it has been in tlic 
past, that the nurture of the simpler 
larger life, and the culture of the sounder 
health will proceed by use of the products 
of life. Life is begotten of life, and it 
will remain in the future as it has been 
in the past, that the health of the spirit- 
ual life passes neither from book or sub- 
ject, but from life of the master to the 
life of the pupil. The greatest education 
is the giving of life and the greatest 
teacher was one who came that ye might 
have life—and have it more abundantly.” 


Mining Building, University of California. 


b 


antly,” is the keystone of his wisdom and 
the secret of his real touch. 

Considering the working processes of 
such a teacher, one is constrained to think 
of the methods of old Greek teachers, 
who, under the trailing shaue-trees of 
academies, without book or chart, gave 
their students “the water of life.” So 
taught Socrates, so taught Plato. It is 
the life-giving principle that is instilled 
by such teaching. 

In expounding this dominant idea of 
his being, Dr. Wheeler himself says: 

“Life is nourished of life, and it wiil 
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A man who thus stands for an idea, 
clear, sane, clean-cut, becomes an im- 
measurable moral force. His influence 
is positive. He unconsciously becomes a 
central part in the onward move of his 
fellows, and what he needs in carrying 
out his mission comes as the combined 
product of his genius, and of the helping 
hands of his people, who know his mis- 
sion and desire it to be fulfilled. 

The man who stands for a positive idea 
becomes the instrument that molds civili- 
zation, and he does his work as a result »f 
the very logic of social growth. 
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This is the acme of praise, [ know. 
Yet, as we see the trend of Mr. Wheeler’s 
work on this coast and drink from the 
wisdom of his written pages, we are per- 
force driven to these conclusions. That 
he shall continue in his work is not in 
the least to be doubted as long as he fol- 
lows unerringly the trumpet call of his 
chosen philosophy. 

Again, the President’s pedagogical be- 
liefs are worthy of the attention of ali 
teachers. These are not narrow, and 
therefore transient, nor are they  ob- 
scure, and therefore evanescent; but thev 


much human love and human interest. A 
person who is not interested in human be- 
ings simply as human beings is not like- 
ly to be a good teacher. 

“The second doctrine is the chief and 
perhaps all-embracing doctrine. One 
cannot teach a subject he does not em- 
body; one cannot teach mere knowledge. 
It is what he conveys himself and not 
what he knows that counts. A _ teacher 
must have, therefore, more than a sec- 
ond-hand knowledge of a subject. What 
is learned from text books or from casual 
reading is worse than no knowledge as 


North Hall. 
University of California. 


are definite and inspiring, grounded in 
the depths of human nature. 

“ My experience in teaching,” he says 
to the writer of these pages in a letter 
dated, 1904, “has led me to believe that 
there are in reality only two important 
doctrines which can form a part of a 
pedagogical creed. First, the good 
teacher must be in sympathy with the 
student’s point of view; second, the good 
teacher must know and live his subject. 
The first doctrine involves the great task 
of getting at the other man’s point of 
view. To this end there is_ required 
abundant exercise of the imagination and 


South Hall. 
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equipment for a teacher. One must have 
been trained in work at the sources, in 
first-hand materials in what is called re- . 
search. ‘That is, one must have been al 
some time or other, even if no more than 
once, out upon the picket line of truth’s 
advance.” 

That the teacher should know his 
pupil and “live” his subject embodies, 
it seems to me, the most fundamental 
aims of the teacher. 

Dr. Wheeler has been remarkably suc- 
cessful in touching California life at the 
points with which the college president 
must be familiar. He is a strong figure 
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in educational councils. I. have known 
him to come before an audience already 
jaded with five hours of heavy pedagogi- 
cal discussion, and from the first, the 
sound of his voice command as lively at- 


Old Mining Building, University of California. 


Library. Belle-Oudry, Photo. 


tention as if he were the first among the 
list of eleven speakers; and I have heard 
this same tired audience greet him with 
round after round of enthusiasm as he 
left the platform. He never fails to im- 
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press an audience of laymen; or, when 
he takes his pen, to inspire his readers 
with confidence. While he is close to 
the heart of the people, the university, 
under his administration, has not been 
slow to receive the attentions of public 
benefactors, as instanced in Mr. Kear- 
ney’s recent gift of three-quarters of a 
million. One of the most vital evidences 
of the influence of Dr. Wheeler upon the 
university is shown in the increased num- 
ber of students attending the various col- 
leges. This growth has gone on so rapidly 
in the last six years that the university 
stands second only to Harvard in total 
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of whom have spent their lives with the 
school. 

Dr. Wheeler is a corresponding member 
of Kaiserlich Archaologiscres Institut, 
and a member of the American Philo- 
logical Society, the American Oriental 
Society, the American Social Science As- 
sociation, the Archaeological Institute of 
America, ete. 

Among his published writings are the 
Greek Noun Accent (his doctoral The- 
sis, Strassburg, 1885); Analogy and the 
Scope of its Influence in Language 
(1887) ; Introduction to the Study of the 
History of Language (with H. A. Strony 
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enrollment of students. ‘This increase, 
too, has been in spite of more strict re- 
quirements for admission, and more in- 
tense work throughout the courses. 

Dr. Wheeler’s policy has been to re- 
inforce the faculty with the strongest 
men available. ‘lhat he is succeeding is 
evidenced by the choice of such men as 
Jacques Loeb, H. Morse Stevens, and 
Hugo Schilling. Others might be men- 
tioned. At the same time, harmony pre- 
yails throughout the entire university, 
and no pains have been spared to advance 
the interests of the older professors, many 


Belle-Oudry, Photo. 


and W. 8S. Logeman, 1890); Dionysos 
and Immortality, 1899 (the Ingersoll 
lecture at Harvard University) ; The Or- 
ganization of Higher Education in the 
United States, 1896; Life of Alexander 
the Great, 1900. As associate editor, he 
was in charge of the Department of Com- 
parative Philology and Linguistics in 
Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia (1892- 
95), and of the same department in the 
Macmillan Dictionary of Philosophy and 
Psychology. He has been a frequent con- 
tributor to various magazines and jour- 
nals, being a strong and original writer. 
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Phelan, who not only as a Mayor, but as a private citizen, has showr 


keen interest in the decoration of his city. 


The Hon. James D. 
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Douglas Tilden 


OWN at the corner of Market and 
D Battery streets in San Francisco 
is a monument which the conibi- 
nation of fire and earthquake fiends 


could not destroy. It represents a group © 


of San Francisco’s skilled mechanics: at 
work upon a giant riveter, preparing a 
broad sheet of steel for a place in the 
ribs of an ocean liner. Fire-swept but 
unscarred, it is but slightly injured 
at its granite base; and there it stands, 
another evidence that it is the fate of art 
to be immortal. This statuary is the 
work of Douglas Tilden, and illustrates 
only one of many points at which the 
ee sculptor is touching Western 
ife. 

Though he was more than twenty be- 
fore he turned his attention to sculpture, 
many things were paving the way for his 
life-work. He was born and reared in 
the land from which he was to draw his 
inspiration. In his arteries ran the fierce 
blood of the pioneers, doubtless contribut- 


ing the vein of imagination which marks 
his work; for his maternal grandfather 
was in California four years before the 
first Admission Day, and his own father, 


“Dr. W. P. Tilden, came as early as 1856. 


Both these ancestors were active in the 
political and social life of the State, Dr. 
Tilden being twice a legislator, and for 
many years a director of the hospital for 
the insane. 

Douglas was born on May-day, 1860, in 
Chico. At the age of five, an attack of 
scarlet fever, strange to say, was nature’s 
method in opening up the boy’s way to 
sculpture; for this attack, completely 
destroying his sense of hearing, accen- 
tuated the development of two _ other 
senses, sight and touch, to the finesse 
of which is largely due the _ sculptor’s 
skill. Besides making keen the two senses 
absolutely essential in the moulding of a 
statue, the deaf-mute sign-language made 
it necessary to express all his thoughts in 
action—the action which the successful 
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sculptor is a master of. To use My. Til- 
den’s own words in this connection: 
“The ideology underlying art and the 
.sign-method are exactly the same. I see 
pictures mentally, and think in gesture. 
I must first think in signs; and after- 
‘wards translate them in order to trans- 
mit my thoughts to paper. I am doing 
this at this moment,” wrote the sculptor 
to me as we sat in his studio, “though the 
. process may be so instantaneous that I 
don’t really perceive it.” Thus, what 
seems an infirmity is a touchstone to his 
art. The sculptor believes, too, that con- 
tinually expressing himself in action is 
what puts him next to nature—an atti- 
tude of first importance in his art. 
Douglas was sent to the Institute for 
the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind at 
Berkeley to be educated. He studied till 
1879, when he graduated. He had no ink- 
ling as yet of his life calling. His chosen 
form of art while at the institute was 
drawing; and at one time for a month he 
drew from casts under Virgil Williams. 
He really had in mind, though, a literary 


was modeled by my 
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career, and studied to that end. Upon 
graduation he entered the University of 
California, along with ‘Theodore Grady, 
the deaf-mute lawyer, but soon re- 
turned to the institute to accept a 
teacher’s post. 

At the age of twenty-three a turning 
point came. Like a flash the new impulse 
was on him. “On going home in the va- 
cation,” he writes, ‘‘ I was shown a plas- 
ter copy of one of the Flaminvo boys. It 
twelve-year-old 
brother. My first sensation was that of 
surprise and admiration. ‘The art of 
putting together clay and creating with it 
a harmonious and beautiful something, 
was a mystery to me, and it was explained 
for my benefit. I looked long at the 
chubby face hung on the wall and asked 
myself: ‘Can I do the same?’ ” 

A teacher, his brother’s instructor, was 
sought, and the new life was begun. For 
four years more he was a teacher at the 
U. C. Institute, but all spare time was 
used in modeling. His first completed 
piece was The Tired Wrestler, now still 


Douglas Tildm in his den. 
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bolted together. 


at the U. C. institute. It was the out- 
come of classic studies, and does not 
appeal to the Westerner’s ideals like 
the bold, life-inspired forms of the 
later skill. Yet says Professor Armes, it 
“is by no means lacking in grace and 
delicacy.” Nevertheless, The Tired 
Wrestler won for Tilden a_ scholarship 
abroad, and this from the hands of the 
trustees of the U. C. institute, who drew 
on a fund used to assist meritorious 
students. 

He now studied seven months in the 
National School of Design at New York, 
then sailed for Paris, becoming a private 
pupil of Paul Chopin. Chopin was him- 
self a deaf-mute, but a gold-medalist of 
the salon. He did not »rermit Tilden to 
observe in his own studio, but directed 
the young Californian in independent 
work. Thus Tilden had the benefit of 
the best instruction, but no chance to be- 
come a servile imitator of his master. 

For five months he remained Chopin’s 
pupil, then branched for himself. One 


The final sketch of the Donohoe statue, showing how the work was made in parts to be 
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seems amazed that thirteen months cov- 
ers all the formal instruction Tilden ever 
had. 

A profound study of art was now be- 
gun. Wherever there was a gallery, a 
museum, a salon, there was Tilden, deep 
delving into the mysteries of his calling, 
and methods of sculpture and the fam- 
ous masters came in for their full share 
of attention. 

The first work, Our National Game, 
sent to the salon, was accepted. In seleet- 
ing this subject, he first shows the insight 
into our life which has made him the 
popular sculptor of the coast. The Ball 
Player, unlike The Tired Wrestler, is a 
real figure, and is the beginning of the 
series of exquisite creations that occupy 
the great parks around the bay and the 
San Francisco streets. The Ball Player 
now has a place in Golden Gate Park, 
having been cast in bronze and placed 
there through the munificence of Mr. 
W. E. Brown, a friend and patron of Mr. 
Tilden. 2 
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In 1889 a new work, The Tired Boxer, 


received “honorable mention” at _ the 
salon. ‘This, cast in bronze, found its 
home with the Olympic Club, San Fran- 
cisco, where it was destroyed in the great 
fire. The plaster cast of it, however, is 
in possession of the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute. 

The supreme quality of Tilden’s art 
lies in that it appeals to the intellect, and 
through the intellect to the feelings, and 
in this ‘the sculptor reaches the highest 
aim in art. His esthetic instinct enables 
him to choose the individual to portray, 
which is the type of, or symbolizes, the 
group or the species. The time of the ac- 
tion, the attitude of the form portrayed, 
are both chosen so as to suggest the whole 
story back of the subject. Thus The 
Football Players makes us see at a glance 
the rush and swiftness of action in the 
football game, because behind the ban- 
dage on the naked leg of the player is 
the glory of athletic battle. But Our 
U. C. National Game and The Foot- 
ball Players would not be generally ap- 
pveciated were they not subjects of popu- 
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lar interest. In this again the sculptor 
is sure of his ground, because he meets 
his audience in their own field of thought 
and feeling. 

To play to the nascent emotions among 
the people is always a part of the func- 
tion of the artist. This means fame and 
appreciation for him among his fellows; 
whether or not it means immortality de- 
pends upon whether his people are liv- 
ing, as God intended them to, a deep 
and significant cycle of human existence 
—an existence which means something 
in the evolution of the human §srace. 
Whether or not Douglas Tilden is an ar- 
tist who is to live will depend on whether 
the life on the Pacific Coast is such as 
to demand the attention of the future 
thinker, whether problems of life solved 
here are vital to the growth of humanity. 
No one can say what the struggles of 
path-finders, miners and pioneers are yet 
to mean. No one can say what shall be 
the significance to the human race as a 
whole of the lives of our Stephen A. 
Whites, our Joseph Le Contes, our Le- 
land Stanfords, our Starr Kings. This 


Preparing the clay of which Tilden’s dreams of beauty and action are made. 
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“A sculptor must also be something of a machinist.’” As the clay in the large statues 


will not stand alone, the sculptor forges 
form around which is moulded the clay. 


is the field our sculptor has just now 
fairly entered. He is doing here .great 
work, and great work is before him. Los 
Angeles wishes to honor her favorite son, 
the late United States Senator White, 
and it is Douglas Tilden’s work now in 
hand to execute the design. Who shall 
say that Senator White is not a worthy 
theme for the great artist ? 

A second historic subject is the Admis- 
sion Day fountain, commemorative of 
the coming of California into the Union. 
This was presented to San Francisco by 
the Honorable James D. Phelan, who, 
not only as Mayor, but as a private citi- 
zen, has shown keenest interest in the 
decoration of the city. The sculptor 
toiled for many months and presented 
twelve designs from which the final se- 
lection was made, thus illustrating that 
he, along with other successful artists, has 
the genius for hard work. ‘The beautiful 
woman that, crowning the granite shaft, 
gracefully holds aloft an open book, and 
symbolizes the spirit of California, shows 
the sculptor at his best in grace and deli- 


the iron frame-work which outlines the general 


cacy. She is the product of love straight 
from the seulptor’s heart, for she is the 
idealized image of the mother of his own 
children. ‘The Donahue fountain and 
the monument commemorating the Cali- 
fornia Philippine Volunteers of ’98, be- 
long in the same class with the statue of 
White and the Admission Day monu- 
ment. A proposed monument to Balboa 
has been designed, but not carried out. 
This was to stand in Golden Gate Park 
overlooking the ocean. A change of sen- 
timent, resulting from the Spanish war, 
seems to have delayed the work on Bal- 
boa. This should not be. Balboa stands 
alone, not as a Spaniard, but as a man. 
He was infinitely above the conspirators 
who, during his entire stay at the Isth- 
mus, plotted his downfall. As Mr. Tilden 
says: “It is the man we want.” 
Junipero Serra, finished not long ago, 
is now being cast in bronze in Chicago. It 
is heroic in size, being nine and one-half 
feet in height. ‘The sculptor has made 
an especial attempt to actually delineate 
the features of the famous padre and mis- 
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sionary, and for that purpose made care- 
ful and extended studies of all likenesses 
extant. The Serra monument practically 
coripletes the historic group finished to 
date. 

A third class of the sculptor’s creations, 


formal classic bias in dealing with mod- 
ern subjects. The Bear Hunt, now on the 
grounds of the Institute for the Deaf at 


Berkeley, reminds one of The Laocoon, 


especially in the keen selection for por- 
trayal of the strongest moment of the 


Tilden’s statue of the late Senator Stephen A.White. This is for the city 


of Los Angeles. 


the first two being the athletic and his- 
toric, is the classic. Mr. Tilden has been 
no doubt profoundly influenced by the 
art of the ancients. Yet he has been very 
successful in liberating himself from any 


action—which is that moment of deter- 
mined calm which precedes the supreme 
test of power between the Indian and the 
bear—a moment which tells the story of 
the struggle much more intensely than 
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a climax of death and torn limbs. of early school age meets you at the door, “ 
A visit to the home and studio of the takes you to the parlor, and in a moment | 
sculptor is not only instructive, but gives you are busy with your note-book jotting q 


extreme pleasure. The residence is a notes to a clean-shaven, brown-haired, 


Douglas Tilden’s statue to “Our First,"’ erected on corner of Van Ness avenue and 
Market street, San Francisco. 
large, square-built, rather antique house young-appearing man, who is the epitome 
on Webster street, Oakland—the studio in of courtesy and simplicity. 
the rear. A light-haired, smiling child Our conversation during the two and 
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a half hours I spent at 1545 Webster 
street turned immediately to the art. It 
was the day after the unveiling of the 
monument commemorating the valor of 
the California Volunteers, and on refer- 
ence to that the sculptor said: 

“I was there yesterday; the ceremony 
was very impressive. I did not know 
I was being called for, as stated in the 
morning papers; but I, Douglas Tilden, 
am nobody. God Almighty has given me 
a certain amount of gray matter and I am 
expected to return it with interest. ‘To 
know that my work is appreciated is all 
the reward I care for.” 

And this I found to be the attitude of 
the man who has done and is doing 4 
great share of the best work in making 
San Francisco’s parks and highways fam- 
ous for their art. I was shown the de- 
tails of the process used in moulding the 
clay into the human form divine—Mr. 
Tilden’s subjects all deal with the hu- 
man—and saw sketches varying from a 
small Junipera Serra to the giant figure 
of the Donahue fountain. 


I saw, too, a bas-relief which is to. 


illuminete a building to be occupied by 
a fruit and fish canning company. This 
is by sculptor Patigani, who was burned 
out last Avril, and who _ temporarily 
makes his working quarters in Mr. Til- 
den’s studio. All through my visit there 
were pregnant remarks upon the sculp- 
tor’s art: 

“A sculptor is the dynamo, and the 
stature is the storage battery,” he said, 
while he explained that he used the same 
clay over and over again in his designs, 
and that it is necessary to prevent as 
much as possible the variation of light in 
the studio. And again: “Nature” (the 
woods, mountains, the waters and fields) 
“are for the inspiration of the painter; 
my problems are with humanity.” Again, 
speaking of Patigani’s bas-relief: “This 
is how art idealizes what we think of as 
commonplaces.” 

He agreed with me when [I said we 
have some venerable and striking sub- 
jects for the artist—Muir, Joaquin Mil- 
ler, Charles Warren Stoddard. Of his 


San Francisco work he said in a very 


self-deprecatory way: “Phelan was the 
virtual builder of the Admission Day 
and Volunteer’s Monument, and I can- 
not acknowledge enough my great obli- 
gation to him for assistance.” 

Mr. Tilden was professor of sculpture 
at Mark Hopkins’ Art Institute up to 
1900—a position he occupied for seven 
years. He has had positions of great 
honor at all the recent world expositions: 
at Paris, at-St. Louis, at Chicago, at San 
Francisco, and at Portland. He adds to 
his power as an artist the rare gift of 
imparting his art, and is thoroughly con- 
versant with the difficulties the young 
sculptor must encounter. That he has 
given much thoughtful care to his prob- 
lems no words of his more clearly set 
forth than these: 

“Tf it is difficult to make an image 
in marble or bronze that is beautiful on 
all sides, it is much more so in a group 
composed of two or more figures. Well, 
they must be so huddled together that 
a downward stroke of a sword cannot 
pass between the figures without lopping 
off a head or limb or even cutting open 
a whole body. This.is one rule of group- 
ing. The other is, we must again see 
whether the group on all sides carries out 
the same canons of symmetry, variety 
beauty. This is a very hard nut to crack. 
Nor is that all. The sculptor must also 
keep an eye to the best effects of light and 
shadow, and not be forgetful of the rules 
of perspective as well as of the law of 
gravity.” 

Mr. Tilden has two children, a girl of 
seven and a chubby boy of three, both 
in full possession of sense-perceptions, 
the father is proud to say. He has signal- 
ized his love of the home, as has hereto- 
fore been indicated in the Admission Day 
monument, and in the Young Acrobat. 
The latter is a figure of an infant, exe- 
cuted in marble, and held aloft in the 
broad hand of its athletic father. The 
arm is in bronze and is plated with 
gold. 

In this love of his own hearthstone we 
are again reminded of his devotion to 
what is, strong, simple and beautiful in 
the human. 
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‘Ihe Question of the Unemployed 


BY AUSTIN LEWIS 


communities in which the modern 

system of industry predominates, 
there is in the unemployed question a 
matter of grievous concern both to the 
State and charitable organizations en- 
gaged in the work of relieving distress. 
It is one of the most fruitful, perhaps, 
indeed, the most fruitful source of crime. 
‘lhe matter of poverty is very largely 
a matter of unemployment. ‘Lhe exist- 
ence of very large numbers of workmen 
without employment is a source of great 
injury*to the community in the conse- 
quent limitation of production and is 
filled with more or less veiled menace to 
the good order and stability of society. 
Far from diminishing, the evil appears 
to increase, and the most advanced com- 
munities are the most troubled by the 
existence of this malady in their midst. 
No less than 90,414 applied to the dis- 
tress committees brought into existence 
by the Unemployed Workmen’s Act in 
Great Britain, and no less than 50,000 
unemployed so registered in London 
alone. it is well known that the numbers 
of those registering are _ insignificant 
when compared with the actual numbers 
of unemployed, and conservative eeti- 
mates estimate the numbers of the con- 
stantly unemployed in that country at 
780,000. In the United States, according 
to the census of 1890, there were 3,523,- 
730, or fifteen per cent of the whole body 
of workers in the country unemployed 
for part of the year. In 1900 their num- 
bers had risen to 6,466,964, or twenty- 
two per cent of the whole. In 1897, 
according to the Massachusetts’ re- 
ports, one hundred thousand people, who 
found employment when the mills were 
most active, were out on the strects, and 
without work when the mills were least 
active. In the clothing trades, the ratio 
of unemployed to the whole is still more 
striking, for one-fifth of their number 
is always unemployed, and this frequent- 
ly rises to as high as one-fourth or even 


|’ all civilized communities—that is, 


one-third. The last census shows that 
44.3 per cent of the unskilled workers 
were employed for some part of the year. 
Robert Hunter arrives at the conclusion 
that thirty per cent of the _ unskilled 
labor of the country is out of employ- 
ment during some portion of the year and 
actually suffers poverty from that cause. 

‘Lhe effects of this lack of employment 
are thus described by Geoffrey Drage: 
“The hopeless kind of hand-to-mouth ex- 
istence into which they thus tend to drift 
is of all things least conducive to thrift; 
self-reliance is weakened, and habits of 
idleness, unsteadiness and intemperance 
are formed. It has been said that in 
many trades the prevalence of drunken- 
ness is in direct proportion to the ir- 
regularity of employment. ‘The effects 
of such casual work are even more marked 
in the next generation. Apert from in- 
herited tendencies, the children of this 
class grow up without any training, tech- 
nical or moral, such as would fit them to 
enter a trade, or, if they entered it, to 
remain in it. ‘They are foreed to join 
the ranks of unskilled or casual. labor, 
and thus, under the same _ influences 
which beset their parents, they not only 
become incapable of regular work, but 
cease to desire it, preferring to pick up 
a precarious living by means of odd jobs 
and charity. It is a well-known fact that 
degeneracy is more frequently the result 
of unemployment than the precursor of 
it, and that the moral weakness and lack 
of will which are the marks of the sub- 
merged are not the causes so much as 
the effects of the course of treatment to 
which they have been subjected at the 
hands of the present system. ‘This opin- 
ion is the entire opposite of that gener- 
ally held by charity workers in the early 
stages of relief work, but the new con- 
clusion appears to be supported by the 
weight of evidence, and the system must 
be blamed for much that was formerly 
laid at the door of the individual. It 
has been noticed further that vagrancy 
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and the countless crimes and offenses 
which are associated with and are the 
product of vagrancy, increase greatly in 
times of trade depression, and that the 
unemployment thus engendered is the 
mother of an infinity of misery and deg- 
radation. 

Among the causes of unemployment, 
perhaps the chief and most noteworthy is 
that of industrial depression. ‘The cycles 
of trade sweep in and ebb forth independ- 
ent of the lives and hopes of the myriads 
of the laboring class who are set to 
work when times are brisk and incon- 
tinently dropped when the inevitable re- 
action comes, and they are forced to en- 
deavor to sell their labor power in a mar- 
ket which has no need of them. Mr. H. 
M. Hyndman, whose authority in mat- 
ters respecting the working-class will 
hardly be questioned, wrote in the Con- 
temporary Review in 1897: “ Periods of 
slack work in all trades come so much 
more often than they did that nu amount 
of thrift can save the worke’s as a class 
from the effects of the growing uncer- 
tainty. * * * I am con’ inced that if 
any intelligent man in any grade of labor 
were asked what on the whwie occasioned 
him the greatest anxiety, and made him 
most hopeless of his future, he would say 
the terrible anxiety of which I _ have 
spoken.” Where the unions have pro- 
vided against the lack of employment of 
theit members by a system of insurance, 
the strain upon the relief funds thus ac- 
cumulated is so great that in times of 
stress it is practically impossible for any 
trade progress to be made, owing to the 
absorption of funds in relief. 

The consolidation of industry, too, 
brings unemployment in its train. Im- 
portant as it is for society that organiza- 
tion should be constantly developed so 
that the best means of production shall 
always be available and the least possi- 
tle amount of human effort be expended 
in the attainment of industrial ends, yet 
as things are at present constituted, the 
whole weight -of such development rests 
on the shoulders of the working class. 
They are flung upon the market pell-mell 
and must endeavor to secure a new foot- 
ing where they have lost the old one. The 
results cannot fail to be disastrous to 
very large numbers. Skilled labor is sud- 
denly precipitated into the ranks of un- 


skilled, and the struggle for existence 
—already too fierce—is further stimu- 
lated by the admission of these new com- 
petitors for a low scale of living. In- 
numerable clerks and salesmen travel the 
same road as the skilled mechanics who 
have been deprived of their trade, and 
the slum population piles up as a result 
of a change of which society as a whole 
reaps the benefit, but the burden of which 
is borne by individuals. 


Another » v apparent cause of this 
unemployr + is found in the speeding 
up of t!, machine industry, by which 


process :e market is supplied rapidly, 
and .‘:e workers, after a period of intense 
lavor are confronted by a succeeding per- 
iod of enforced idleness. An example of 
this will be found in the shingle-making 
industry. In this, trade competitions 
were set afoot to determine the greatest 
number of shingles which could be pro- 
duced by one individual in a day. As 
a result of these competitions a high av- 
erage was struck, to which the workers 
were obliged to conform. ‘The upshot of 
the system is, that the shingle workers 
are laid off for six or eight weeks in both 
summer and winter, and the uncertainty 
of employment follows the putting forth 
of intense labor for a brief period. This 
speeding up system is almost universal in 
the United States. It has been developed 
to the highest pitch here, and _ other 
countries, in their struggle for the mar- 
kets are endeavoring to follow suit. For 
those who have the strength to keep at it 
for a time the rewards are proportion- 
ately greater than in a more temperate 
and steady system of labor, but the effects 
are not long in making themselves felt 
upon the nerves and general physique of 
the operatives, who, unable to maintain 


the strain, are reduced to unemployment, — 


and its consequent evils. It has been 
truthfully said of this system: “ The very 
productivity of labor proves to be its own 
undoing. ‘The very industry of the 
workers throws them out of employment, 
and the increase of wealth means _ in- 
creased poverty to the producers.” 
Excessive hours of labor have also been 
a fruitful source of unemployment. This 
evil has been progressively diminished by 
the success of the larger labor organiza- 
tions, but as is usually the case in such 
matters, those most in need of assistance 
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have not secured it, and in the lower 


forms of labor, where the risk of employ- 
ment is greater, there still persists a sys- 
tem of long hours which keeps numbers 
of people in unemployment who might 
otherwise be profitably at work and main- 
taining themselves and their families. 
‘lhe clothing trades, the immense propor- 
tion of unemployed in which has already 
been noticed, are more particularly the 
victims of the long hours system, which 
calls for legislative interference as the 
sufferers from the system are unable to 
help themselves. 

A writer has recently called attention 
to the influence which artificially stimu- 
lated immigration has upon labor prob- 
lems in this country. ‘There is no doubt 
that a very zealous campaign is made by 
interested parties with the connivance 
and actual assistance of large manufac- 
turing concerns in the United States for 
the importation of enormous numbers of 
the poorest and least advanced of the in- 
habitants of Europe. ‘These immigrants, 
arriving in ever increasing numbers, 
steadily reduce the standard of living of 
the resident working class. By reason, 
too, of their ignorance of local customs 
and their entire strangeness to our lan- 
guage and modes of livelihood, they are 
more easily a by the employers, 
and are much less likely to rebel at treat- 
ment which the American or the work- 
ing man who has been here for some time 
would be inclined to resent as tyrannical. 
Wave after wave of these peoples come in, 
the later arrivals, by reason of their 
cheapness, depriving their predecessors of 
the means of livelihood. ‘These latter are 
therefore compelled to sink into the con- 
dition of unemployment. From this 
slough they find it more and more diffi- 
cult to extricate themselves, and _ they 
drift finally into the unemployable, the 
vagrant or the criminal classes, and con- 
stitute a continual, and, so far, insoluble 
problem. 

There is a very marked tendency in 
modern times to reduce the age at which 
men will be employed. ‘The speeding up 
system requires every pound of energy 
which a man possesses, and the employ- 
ers who, in their turn, have to compete 
in the market, demand a fresh energy 
and a muscular agility with which the in- 
dividual in the ordinary course of things 


must part as he approaches middle age. 
Thus at the age of forty, or in some trades 
even less, the workman finds himself a 
drug on the market, and discovers, when 
it is impossible to remedy it, that the 
trade which he has learned is no longer 


of any value to him. ‘The results are dis- — 


astrous. He must begin life again at a 
time when his family requires the great- 
est amount of expenditure in order to 
equip them properly for the battle of life. 
He must seek his work in the already 
overcrowded unskilled labor market, 
where in all probability he will find but 
ocasional work, so that he loses his for- 
mer place in life; his children are not 
able to maintain his level, and they will 
start upon the unskilled labor plane both 
socially and in other respects, and thus 
the entire family becomes a problem in- 
stead of an asset to society. 

The displacement of male by female 
labor is also an obvious cause of the un- 
employment of the male portion of the 
working class in all occupations where fe- 
male labor can be profitably substituted. 
There are no less than five million women 
employed in the United States at the 
present day. Many of them have been 
forced into employment by the inability 
of the male members of the family to 
support the women. ‘Thus female em- 
ployment, while a result of male unem- 
ployment is also a cause of the same phe- 
nomenon. Women require less wages and 
are more helpless than men. ‘They are 
more easily disciplined, and they are not 
so likely to combine and agitate for better 
conditions. ‘The economic results of this 
employment of women cannot be _ de- 
scribed as satisfactory. The wife who 
takes work in order to make up the de- 
ficiency of the work of her husband, and 
to provide better for her family, finds 
ultimately that the sacrifice has _ been 
without return, for as soon as it becomes 
the rule that both husband and wife en- 
gage in outside work, the scale of wages 
falls, so that they are no better than those 
which the husband himself was formerly 
accustomed to earn. The rate of wages 
in a condition of practically unrestricted 
competition for employment, such as we 
find in the ranks of unskilled and unor- 
ganized labor, tends to the margin of 
subsistence, and the result appears to be 
unavoidable, except by the interposition 
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of such State interference as has not as 
yet been applied in the more advanced 
industrial countries. ‘The conditions of 
modern life force the women into the field 
of economic production, whence _ they 
would prefer to absent themselves, all the 
sneers and jibes of the comic papers not- 
withstanding. However, the increase in 
the number of families abandoned by 
husband and father, chiefly by reason of 
his inability to provide for them; the in- 
crease in the number of divorces owing to 
the same economic causes, together with 
the demands of the employers, tend to 
bring about a constant flow of women in- 
to industry to displace male labor and to 
swell the ranks of the unemployed. 

These are some of the causes of the 
perplexing and dangerous problem of un- 
employed, according to the best authori- 
ties on the subject. We may now exam- 
ine a few of the remedies which have 
been suggested to meet the evil. 

The evils attendant upon lack of em- 
ployment became very noticeable soon af- 
ter the break-up of the feudal system, 
and the incongruity of men who were 
willing to work and were yet unable to 
secure it, forcibly struck the imagination 
of statesmen who conceived the right to 
labor as one of the essential human 
rights. This claim of a right to labor 
has been forcibly maintained by the ear- 
lier socialist writers and agitators, and 
was a very favorite agitation cry in the 
forties in Continental Europe. Even Bis- 
marck was bitten by the force of the de- 
mand, and as late as May, 1884, declared: 
“Ts not the right to labor founded on our 
mutual and Christian view of life, so that 
if any one comes to his fellow citizens 
and says: ‘I am strong and anxious to 
work, but cannot find anything to do,’ he 
may add also: ‘Give me labor! This is the 
duty of the State.’” The break-up of the 
old system of production and the estab- 
lishment of the new industrial system in 
Germany had produced effects which had 
been experienced in England many years 
before. ‘Thus, we find this claim of a 
right to labor practically acknowledged 
by statute in the reign of Elizabeth. 
18 Eliz. c. 3 provided that justices were 
to order a competent stock of wool, hemp, 
flax, iron or other stuff by taxation of all, 
so that every poor and needy person, old 
and young, able to work and standing in 
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need of relief, should not for want of 
work go abroad begging or committing pil- 
ferings or living in idleness. 43 Eliz ce. 2. 
goes even further than this, for it pro- 
vides for a compulsory assessment for the 
following purposes: 

1. For the setting to work of 
children whose parents cannot support 
them. 2. For setting to work of all per- 
sons, married or unmarried, who have 
no means to maintain themselves, and 
who use no ordinary or daily trade in life 
to get their living by. 3. For providing a 
convenient stock of flax, hemp, wool, 
thread, iron, and other ware or stuff to 
set the poor on work. 

This semi-feudal system of administer- 
ing to the necessities of the unemployed 
was soon shown to be of no practical 
value. It interfered with the free play 
of industry, and met with unreserved con- 
demnation at the hands of the manufac- 
turers and employers generally, who found 
the market upset by this sort of indis- 
criminate State aid. The system speedily 
degenerated into what is known as the 
method of out-door relief, which was so 
abused that another agitation was made 
against this method, also with the result 
that out-door relief in Great Britain prac- 
tically places its recipients in a worse posi- 
tion than those convicted of crime as far 
as economic position is considered. Thus 
the convict gets one and one-half pounds 
of bread, five ounces of cooked meat, half 
an ounce of onions, a pound of potatocs, 
and a pint of cocoa per day for eight 
hours’ work. The unemployed man who 
accepts out-door relief gets one loaf of 
bread and eighteen cents per day with 


which to supply lodging, food and cloth- / 


ing for himself and family, and has the 
penal task of breaking thirteen hundred 
weight of stone or picking four pounds 
of oakum. 

The solution of the unemployed prob- 
lem by out-door relief or by State fur- 
nished Iahor based upon philanthropic 
notions is a complete failure, and neither 
in Great Britain nor in Germany, and 
still less in the United States, has any 
Governmental action so far been taken 
which can in any way be said to have met 
the problem. 

The farm colonies method has not per- 
haps had a fair trial, but in co far as the 
experiment has been made, it cannot be 
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called successful. The present industrial 
system, which has the effect of grouping 
immense numbers of people in congested 
industrial centers, is not such as fits the 
partial survivor for the strenuous life 
of the farm. ‘The town seems not only 
to create its victims, but to have also a 
sort of drug effect upon them, so that 
those who go to the country are torment- 
ed with restless cravings for the excite- 
ments and gregarious amusements and 
vices of city life. The farm colonies, too, 
so far as they have been tried, too closely 
resemble penal colonies, for the men who 
are placed upon them are separated from 
women and children, and other refining 
influences. 

So difficult is the unemplovment prob- 
lem of solution under present conditions 
that it has come to be regarded as prac- 
tically hopeless in some quarters. ‘Thus 
the Central Unemployed Committee of 
the Tottenh4m Trades and Labor Council 
(Eng.), reports: “ We declare that un- 
employment is the direct outcome of pri- 
vate property in land and capital, and 
the organization of industry upon a 
proper basis constitutes the sole remedy.” 
Keir Hardie, the well-known member of 
Parliament, says: “The only drastic cure 
for the unemployed problem lies in social- 
ism,” and Bernard Shaw, with his usual 
witty way of putting the extreme case, 
sums up his opinion in the following 
words: “I think that you had better 
make up your mind to demand from the 
Government that all men should get a 
living wage whether they are working or 
not.” 

The British Labor Party, whose victor- 
ies in the present Parliament have been 
a matter of universal comment, in March 
of this year expressed its conclusions on 
the unemployed question in the follow- 
ing terms: “That this conference af- 
firms its former declaration that unem- 
ployment is the direct outcome of the pri- 
vate monopoly of land and capital, and 
the consequent want of organization in 
the interest of the coramunity, and 


warns the workers against the emigration 
schemes which are being promulgated as 
a.remedy for unemployment, and declares 
the Unemployed Workmen’s Act to be 
totally inadequate as a measure for even 
temporarily alleviating the suffering aris- 
ing from unemployment and demands its 
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amendment on the lines of enlarging the 
powers conferred upon the new authori- 
ties in respect of its financial provisions, 
the limitations upon earnings, the inquisi- 
torial nature of the records required of 
applicants for work, and further declares 
that as the question is national in its 
scope and bearing, it should be dealt with 
on a national basis and decides vigorously 
to press this view of the matter on the at- 
tention of Parliament and the country.” 

It was therefore confidently expected 
that the present Parliament would have 
shown some method of grappling with the 
difficulty, which might have furnished a 
guide to other communities. For, though 
Great Britain is unquestionably very hard 
pressed by a permanent unemployed prob- 
lem, as we have seen, the chances of this 
country being confronted by the same 
difficulty are by no means remote. So 
far, however, nothing of value has been 
contributed by British .statesmanship. 
John Burns, whose advent to the Cabinet 
raised great hopes in the minds of prac- 
tical reformers, cannot be described as 
a success. A slight improvement in trade, 
which has had the effect of diminishing 
the numbers of the unemployed, has given 
him the opportunity to shelve the ques- 
tion, and after the usual fashion of poli- 
ticians; he has passed on the matter to 
some successor, who will have to meet 
the same conditions in a more aggravated 
form. Even if some attempt were made 
to get rid of the rubbish which has al- 
ready accumulated, and to diminish in 
some degree the numbers of the vagrant 
class, something would have been done. 
‘These unemployables are on the in- 
crease. ‘They are the product of lack 
of employment in the first place. The 
victims of the social organization, they 
bid fair to avenge their wrongs on the 
society which has brought them into be- 
ing. But the most powerful Government 
of modern times appears to be either un- 
willing or unable to face the task of deal- 
ing with the evil, and at every depression 
in trade, the slum and sewer of modern 
civilization threaten to deluge our insti- 
tutions in a mass of filth. 

The fact is, that the unemployed ques- 
tion strikes so deeply at the roots of our 
modern system that it seems impossible of 
solution save by the eradication of much 
that has come to be considered as essen- 
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tial to right government. The platitudes 
of the politicians have no place in the 
discussion of this question. How can one 
speak of the individual liberty of a man 
who is forbidden by the exigencies of the 
market to exercise the strength and the 
skill which are his sole assets of liveli- 
hood? But if some solution is not found 
within the system, there is very little 
doubt that it will be sought outside of it. 
Liebknecht, in 1883, saw the dilemma in 
which modern Governments were placed, 
and proclaimed the action and attitude of 
his party with respect to the reforms 
which might be instituted with the pur- 
pose of meeting the various ills that beset 
society, and yet saving the essential struc- 
ture of society. He said: “ What we want 
is. the radical transformation of existing 
conditions. We cannot be bought over. 
We accept, indeed, small reforms when 
they are offered us by way of installment. 
but we do not sell our birthright for a 
mess of pottage. We know that the pre- 
vailing social misery and injustice cannot 
be remedied by such small reforms; we 
know that social reform, to be thorough, 
implies the complete destruction of our 
existing social order; i. e., of our present 
means of production.” We have already 
seen the proposals of the English work- 
ing class party: they are identical with 
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those of the same party in the United 
States. If the men at present in charge 
of the politics of the country are unable 
to find a solution of the present difficulty, 
there is no doubt that the mass of laborers 
will turn to that party which does offer a 
solution. Something must be done to 
organize industry and to prevent the ac- 
cumulation of unemployed whenever the 
market for labor falls off. Among the 
plans adopted so far, one now in vogue 
in Bavaria deserves a passing mention. 
The country is covered with a number of 
labor bureaux, every place of any con- 
siderable number of inhabitants possess- 
ing one. These bureaux are in a tele- 
phonic communication with what has been 
described as a sort of “industrial clear- 
ing house,” at Munich. Thus the work- 
ers are brought into contact with the em- 
ployers, and much trouble in useless job 
hunting is saved, and the numbers of un- 
employed to that extent reduced. ‘This 
expedient, however, has no _ permanent 
value, for the seat of the trouble is much 
deeper than the law contemplates. Still, 
an effort on the part of our legislatures 
to grapple with the question even on such 
conservative lines, would show at least 1 
willingness “» consider some practical 
remedy for ene of the greatest evils of 
to-day. 


Sonnet of Parted Lovers 


BY CHARLTON 


LAWRENCE EDHOLM 


My heart cathedral is of ritualist, 
Intoning, “ We shall meet to part no more.” 


Thus lover calls to loved one gone before, 

The cry of yearning lips that go unkissed : 

Of empty arms that grope for presence missed: 
Of breast that calls to breast from throbbing core; 
Of flesh that calls to flesh which is no more: 

Of body, fainting for Love’s Eucharist. 


The sacred picture’s draped, the tapers blown, 
The echoes in the transept of my heart 

Love’s Litany: “ 7'o part no more,” intone, 
My soul’s the hidden shrine wherein thou art: 
There shines thy presence, I am not alone; 
Our souls have met and nevermore may part. 


| 


“La Casa Grande,”’ type of old-time “ Hacienda” 


in Ventura. 


‘Tine Greaser 


BY ALAN OWEN 


Thc afternoon glare of Southern 
California beat down upon oul 
backs as we sat our horses. They 
stood upon a “loma,” or foothill, over- 
looking the two matchless valleys, the 
Ojai, and forty miles away the Ventura. 
Much of the land visible to the naked eye, 
| knew, formed once a great rancho in 
the sole possession of the old Spaniard at 
my side; countless herds of cattle “ used ~ 
where now orchards and orange groves 
dotted the landscape. 

Stirred, no doubt, by his companion- 
ship and the panorama, memories came to 
the surface after months of oblivion; 
vague outlines of some tragic story con- 
nected with a young girl bearing this old 
cattleman’s name. 

| looked at him furtively. There was 
no desire to probe wounds that a quarter 
of a century, mayhap, had not wholly 
closed. My calling had forced too many 
of these raw places upon an unwilling at- 
en Yet to have once owned this val- 
ey 

The weight of his body reposed upon 


one thigh and one stirrup; a thoughtful 
attitude, his hands capping the pommel. 
‘The muscles of the lower jaw outlined 
in tense furrows, the lips drawn in a hard 
line away from the white teeth. Whatever 
his recollections, obviously they were dis- 
quieting. 

It was now or never, and the temptation 
was irresistible. Later, a guest at his 
hacienda, the subject might be more diffi- 
cult of approach. Like an old grizzly at 
bay, he lived with a couple of nephews 
and the numerous progeny of these rela- 
tions, in a small adobe built up against 
the mountain side. A hundred and sixty 
acres of foothill land and a couple of 
hundred head of wild cattle running loose 
among the rough volcanic ridges of the 
unsurveyed San Emedias, furnished the 
three families with a somewhat precarious 
living, a daily diet for the most part of 
earne con chili (commonly vulgarized 
into “chili con carne”) and tortillas. 

“Oiga Usted, Caballero! You ask me 


how I come to lose my land, my horses, 
my cattle? 


Ah, si, you may as well say 
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it—la muchachita my daughter, my wife, 
everything that life has best. You may 
have the understanding! Quien sabe?” 

The old gentleman, for he was that, 
every inch of him, turning his mustang 
by the neck with a slight movement of 
rawhide reins, led the way to the shade 
of a gigantic Judas tree. The chaparral 
on the mountain side was in full bloom, 
and the scent of it filled the air, sickly- 
sweet, like a can of newly-opened con- 
densed milk. The bronchos stood patient- 
ly bearing our weight on three legs, al- 
ways one hind leg standing at ease, as it 
were, after the fashion of a meditative 
hen. ‘The wheels of the silver Mexican 
spade-bits kept up a soft burr, as the mus- 
tangs rolled them with their tongues, their 
long tails swishing to and fro with clock- 
like persistence. 

“Paisano, on the mesa where you see 
the new house building, the Casa Grande 
stood. I and my family lived there—that 
was thirty years ago, and my father be- 
fore me. ‘This casa chiquita I share with 
my nephews; in the old days it was used 
by some of my vaqueros—so you see we 
now live as once my servants lived, but 
we cannot afford such good meat, nor 
- 0 much. Nor have we the spare peso that 
was theirs.” 

He shifted uneasily in the saddle, half 
turning his back; on my side the silence 
was apprehensive. A road-runner, look- 
ing like a freak pheasant that had evolved 
abnormally as to neck and legs, was mak- 
ing a series of short dashes back and forth 
among the mesquite. It raised and low- 
ered a crest interrogatively at each peri- 
odical pause, lifting its tail feathers 
simultaneously with the top-knot, one 
beady eye always turned in our direction. 
The bird had kept us company, as is the 
practice with these absurd creatures, for 
the last ten miles, racking along a little 
ahead of us, loping when we loped, gal- 
loping ostrich-like when we used the spur, 
and settling down to a Mexican trot 9s 
the mouth of the Matillija was gained. 
That we did not continue the journey 
seemed to strike this grotesque fowl as 
an intentional aspersion on its powers. 

“Senor, you have heard something of 
those days in California?” queried the 
cattleman, turning again towards me as 
he shook a flaky tobacco into a thin brown 
paper, rolled, screwed up the ends and 
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lit the cigarette almost in one action. 
“Bueno! A caballero placed all that he 
had at the disposal of his friend or guest. 
It was the custom. His house, his money, 
his horses, his servants. Muy bueno! I 
had a friend! 

“Un Gringo. The son of a grocer— 
but he could speak Spanish that won our 
hearts, and he could ride like a vaquero. 
Si, si, he could ride. 

“His father’s store was all-the-same 
chiquita, very small way; no business. 
The son now has a very big store, and 
owns all my land, all that he has not 
sold. 

“He came first to our big dance. We 
danced many times in those days, but 
once in the year we had un gran’ fan- 
dango. La muchachita’s birthday, and 
this time she was eighteen, my daughter. 
Madre de Dios! but she was beautiful, 
muy bonita, like the Cuiote, what you 
call the yucca in flower. Ask the vaque- 
ros viejos, the old men; it is thirty years 
ago, but they do not forget—nor I. 

“The day was in April, so we always 
had rodeo de la primavera then, branded 
the calves, and brought bears down from 
the Sierras to fight with dogs. Then the 
barbecue, three, sometimes four steers, 
roasted whole over pits full of fire. 
Everybody came; all were welcome, and 
there was bastante carne and bastante 
vino. No one was allowed to go away 
hungry or thirsty. 

“In the evening came the dance, el 
gran’ baile, for our friends, our neigh- 
bors, our guests, all paisanos, Spanish. 
This birthday I tell you of, the Gringo 
stayed for the dance. He was not invited, 
pero que vale? It is the way with the 
breed, and he had the language. Also he 
seemed, in some ways, un caballero, a gen- 
tleman, for he had what you call manner, 
in a degree more than most Gringos that 
traded and peddled in those days; and he 
was quick to learn. 

“"Tambien, women are hard to sabe. 
La Senora liked him, and la muchachita 
would not speak of him either way, but 
she danced with him several times that 
night, and refused from that time to re- 
ceive attentions from caballeros; 
when they serenaded her at night, as often 
happened both before and after she met 
this Americano, my daughter kept her 
window shut, and did not join in the can- 
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tate, as at one time was her pleasure, the 
voice of an angel was hers, and great still 
with the guitar.” 

A plump gray squirrel, with expanded 
brush and plumage-like fur, took a flying 
leap, parachute-fashion from the topmost 
branches of an adjacent pine to a lower 
limb of the scarlet baked Judas. The 
half-broken mustangs, nervous as timid 
women, snorted and whirled in the instant 
from each other at right angles on the 
piviot of tense hind-quarters. With a re- 
sounding slap from pendant and em- 
bossed tapaderos, the Spaniard at once 
reproved this folly and regained his for- 
mer position. 

* You, Senor, coming from your ran- 
cho in the Sierra Madre del Sur, have . 
horse go lame, or a pack mule fall. If st 
happens on the first day’s ride to town, 
you take one of Ortega’s horses, and leave 
yours to get well. If on the second day, 
one of mine. When you come back, you 
leave the horses you have taken, putting 
the saddle on your own again. Bien! Ov 
the way to the Cuyama, or if we go to the 
Sisquoc through vour range, maybe an 
accident happen. We who are your neigh- 
bors know that your mustangs are for us 
to use. But when all this country for 
hundreds of miles belonged to old Span- 
ish families, a guest who had to go some 
place was given a horse to ride, and told 
to turn it loose when he got to his jour- 
ney’s end. ‘The horse and saddle would be 
brought back some day, by the next cabal- 
lero that happened to ride in the right 
direction, and we gave no thought to the 
matter. 

“The Gringo took the best horse he 
could find in barn or corral every time he 
came to the hacienda, walking from San 
Buena Ventura, perhaps fifteen miles one 
day, then sleep at the Lopez rancho, and 
fifteen miles the next, till he reach the 
Mesa. ‘This he did twenty times and 
more, and none of the horses ever came 
back. As for the saddles, that is differ- 
ent. He took four, and then no one on 
the rancho would trust him, so he rode 
the cavallos bareback. You sabe, Senor, 


saddles had more silver then than now, 
silver on tapadero, on rebos, on cantle, oa 
horn, all worked with the hand. No— 
la Senora liked him, and la Senorita, sin 
duda, loved him; bet saddles are differ- 
ent. The mustangs we thought maybe 


they come back some night; ponies very 
plentiful then, anyway. 

“‘What you call ‘days of gold’ happen 
then. ‘They find el oro all the time, and 
most every place. Some in the arroyo be- 
low, that ran through my rancho. Mone 
not very hard to get those times, so cabal- 
leros play a good deal, and for big stakes. 
Some time the Gringo would tell la Senora 
he lose all his dinero at cards: last nights ; 
he has a big debt, and fears for his 
honor—Chingar-r-ra! his honor! 

“ Paisano, it is not needful that I tell 
you. Naturalmente, my wife would take 
him to the big room, la sala, and put the 
key to my desk, and open the drawer of 
money, saying ‘It is our privelege; help 
thyself, Senor, without stint, while you 
have need.” Mi Amigo, I have seen the 
Gringo’s eyes grow big like the pesos in 
the drawer as he looked at the gold, and 
the skin on his face draw tight. Then he 
would fill his pockets, nor stop till he had 
every centavo in the desk, maybe all the 
money the beef cattle bring in one year. 
‘I give it to you to-morrow,’ he would 
say, but—Car-r-rajo! it was always 
manana, manana, manana and the money, 
all the same as the ponies never came 
back. 

* Meanwhile, la muchachita no eat. She 
sit about all day on the corredor, with 
her hands folded like she pray, and her 
eyes shine with tears and are wide with 
looking, always looking, down the can- 
yon and potrero towards San Buena Ven- 
tura. So she watched for the Gringo 
every day, and when she see him coming 
on foot over the loma, she take a riata and 
run to the corral. She throw the rope 
very quick, from behind, like you or me, 
then jump on the pony, no saddle, and 
race to meet the man she love. Si, si, it 
is true— the man she love. They would 
reach the casa, he in front and she be- 
hind, her arms round his waist as though 
for support; she who could roll the cigar- 
etto on the back of a broncho! Pst! 

“Two more birthdays come to mi 
muchachita, and all the time she get thin, 
so I seared she die; tambien, I fear more 
things than death. La Senora always say 
good words for him, and that hold me 
like the loop of a riata round a horse’; 
fore-legs; if I move, maybe I make trou- 
ble. Alfin, when I no longer stand to see 
things this way, I speak to the Gringo, a!] 
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soft, for sake of La Senora and Senorita, 
and tell him to go away; beg of him to 
help himself once more to the money in 
my desk, and then vamos, vamos, vamos 
from the rancho and never come back. 

(What he did say to the Gringo was, of 
course “ vete,” but in telling his tale, the 
Spaniard dropped into the corrupted use 
of “vamos.” 

“He seem very sorry, and say he want 
to marry my little girl, la Senorita. Then 
he tell me he love la muchachita three 
year ago, the first time he come to the 
dance. When he proceed, he would marry 
her long time before, but he was afraid, 
because he have no money, and she have 
so much land and cattle, my heart give 
one big leap, like this mountain come 
off it, and I shake him by the hand, and 
tell him we do not think to be poor a 
disgrace, that there is land and cattle 
and room in la Casa Grande for all. So 
he thank me and go away, and [ tell my 
daughter of our palabra together. When 
she hear what pass between us, la mucha- 
chita give a little cry and throw her arms 
round my neck and kiss me, and her eyes 
shine with tears that come from gladness. 
‘Then she run to her room, and, presto! ! 
hear her sing, and the guitar play, the 
first time for three years. I listen; it is 
the cancion ‘Te Adoro Yo, that once 
her mother sang when we were young and 
first loved. 

“‘ Maybe it is a week, maybe two weeks, 
before we see Gringo again. When he 
come, he take me one side and say he 
is much afraid of something if he marry 
la Senorita. He think some of my people 
say he has no right to live on the rancho: 
that with his people it was the custom 
to make what you call a settlement, so he 
could have equal rights with la Senorita 
when she became his wife. ‘Then he ask 
me to sign a paper, so he could have 
something to show people if any one want 
to make him go away. 

“TI tell him he has my word; no man 
needs more. This does not suit; maybe 
I die. I bear with him for my daugh- 
ter’s sake. He take a paper from his 
pocket that he say gives him the right to 
live on the rancho after he marry Senor- 
ita Inez; nothing more. He has pen and 
ink, and asks me to sien. He say ‘all 


matter of form; no consequences, only 
the custom of his countrymen.’ 


Then I 


take the paper and try to read; I no read 
English very good. All the time I look 
at the words he talk and talk and talk, so" 
all I see is ‘Agreement,’ ‘First Part,’ 
‘Second Part,’ ‘ Whereas,’ and ‘Witness- 
eth.’ I no make out what the rest about. 

“When la muchachita come into the 
room, he call her to him, and commence 
to talk and talk and talk to her. Then 
the little girl run to me with kisses, and 
say everything all right; she beg me to do 
as he says, or maybe he go, and she sec 
him no more. At this thought, la Senor- 
ita begin to ery, and the Gringo put the 
pen in my hand. So I sign. Car-r- 
ramba’! 

“Mi amigo, these things that I tell 
you now are like an old story, told many 
times. ‘There are an hundred old Span- 
ish families in this county and Santa 
Barbara that have suffered all the same 
as [—and much the same way. It is hap- 
pening now and will to-morrow. ‘There is 
no place for a good heart in California 
any more; the black heart has the success 
and the land—everything. The law is 
made that he may prosper. 

“ For one whole month we see nothing 
of the Gringo; then a day comes that we 
cannot find Inez; her horse and saddle 
have gone, too. 

“ First we think maybe she visit some 
neighbors, paisanos. Next day we send 
vaaueros to look; they trace the pony’s 
tracks to San Buena Ventura, and from 
there forty miles to Santa Paula. Then 
a band of cattle pass over the road and 
many horses, so they lose the trail. 

“The fourth day a letter come from 
Los Angeles; it is from la nina, m 
muchachita, la Senorita Inez, the daugh- 
ter I love better than life. She beg of 
us to pray for her. She could not live 
without sight of her lover, so had gone to 
join him. She implore that I do not 
follow, as it would make the Gringo an- 
gry; perhaps turn him to hate her, and 
then she would wish to die. Ay Dios! 
better, thousand times better she die! 

“Tt is one hundred miles, but my horse 
was good, and the spurs red. I was in 
Los Angeles that night. 

(Both the man and beast capable of 
this performance, once not uncommon, are 
practically extinct. During a series of 
prolonged drourhts in the sixties and 
again in the eighties, herds of mustangs 
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running loose on the great Spanish ran- 
chos were gathered and driven over cliffs 
into the sea at Santa Barbara and else- 
where, as an expeditious method of get- 
ting rid of the horses and the carcasses. 

“Some paisanos tell me where they 
live. I find the house in the had part of 
town, what you call a rooming house; 
very many rooms—and I make many mis- 
takes, but at last I open the right door. 

“The Gringo is at supper, and la 
Senorita is serving him. Madre de Dios! 
she who had servidors for every wish! It 
make my blood boil. 

“My daughter see me first, and. give 
a great cry, and drop the dish she liolds. 
The Gringo jump to his feet and throw 
his hand behind him, so. I draw my 
euchillo and make one big rush at hini, 
but la muchachita too quick, and gets in 
between, so 1 nearly hide the knife in her 
flesh. ‘The Gringo he no afraid; with one 
hand he put the girl aside, and hold her, 
then the other came from back of his hip, 
quick like you throw in the corral; some- 
thing shine in his hand; a great light and 
noise, and I feel like some one brand me 
with the hot iron on the shoulder. 

“« My eyes see everything red, like blood. 
I am crazy to cut his black heart out. I 
rush again, and the girl hold my arm ard 
pray that I kill her, not her lover. At tins 
the Gringo smile, and make me more 
mad. I change the knife to the left hand 
verv quick, for the right hurt; make -a 
little stroke with bad arm at the head, 
then with the left stab him over the heari 
with all my body behind. I felt the 
point of the cuchillo strike a rib; the 
thick end of the pistol came down on my 
head, here in front, and I know noth- 
ing. 
“T cannot tell how long before I wake 
and sabe things. It is all dark and smell 
very bad. My shoulder stab, stab, stab, 
like some one use a knife all the time, 
and somethings I no see in the dark run 
all over and bite. Then I hear curses, an‘ 
I see a little better; men lie all around 
drunk. I think of my wife, la Senora, 
and then of my daughter; next everything 
is dark again. When my head gets clear 
I know I am in jail. 

“The trial come soon, and in the court 
I hear them talk all around about ‘Greas- 
ers’ and ‘treachery’ and ‘knives,’ an 
not one word of guns and black hearts. 
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Men come with cards and want to talk for 
me in court, but they look like the 
Gringo, but more foxy; so I tell them to 
leave me alone. ‘Then they get mad, and 
=! they fix it with the judge so I get 
e 

“When the trial begin, the Gringo 
stand up and say he no want me sent to 
jail again, but have my friends put up 
money to promise I cut him no more. But 
the judge he say he stop knife work, and 
order I go to prison for six months, and 
find two friends to sign a paper so they 
lose two thousand dollars each if I at- 
tack the Gringo when I come out. I no 
want any one to sign, but two paisanos 
who hear of the trial ride all the way 
from Santa Barbara and sign the paper. 
Senor, | am weak and sick, so the tears 
come when they sign, for I know they 


_ risk their homes and all they have. 


“The fever get hold of me when they 
put me back in jail, so most of the months 
I am in the house for sick people, what 
you call hospital.” 

* When all the six months go, and [ 
am free, some paisanos come to take me 
from.the jail. They want me to stay ia 
Los Angeles; thy say la Senora very sick ; 
then they no look at me. 

“T ask them what they mean, but they 
only tell me to stop in the town with them, 
and not go back to the rancho. 

“This make me more crazy go. 
Some one steal my horse while I am in 
jail, but a vaquero lend me one of his, 
and I start. As I get in the saddle, very 
slow, for I am like a child, and one shoul- 
der still hurt, some paisanos call out that 
I remember I always have a home in Los 
Angeles. 

**I no understand, but wave my left 
hand to them, and start off on a lope for 
the rancho. 

“It takes me three days to reach the 
mesa. Some time I fall off the horse, and 
some time I have to ride very slow. The 
Ojai look all different. As I go through 
the big gates, I look for cattle tracks; 
no tracks—only old ones. No vaqueros, 
no horses, nothing move. 

“As I ride through the canyon to 
where it open on to the potrero, there is 
no sound but the flap, flap of my tapa- 
deros. At last I hear a coyote howl, and 
I see la Casa Grande. The vine is torn 
down from corredor, shutters 
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smashed, and windows and doors stuck all 
over with white paper. When I get close 
[ see some men on the piazza. ‘They sit 
on chairs from la Senora’s room, their 
feet on the rail. Long cigars are in their 
mouths, and all the time they spit; los 
puercos sucios! the piazza mv wife love 
to keep so clean look all the same as a 
pig-pen. 

“I ask them what they do on my ran- 
cho and in my house. ‘lhey all laugh and 
take the cigars in their hands and spit, 
and point to the papers on the windows 
and doors. 

“'Then one man I know by sight get u» 
and ask me to come with him so he can 


“Rodeo de la primavera.” 


talk. He is a pretty good man, a deputy 
sheriff from Ventura, and once IJ sell hin 
two saddle horses. He say that time I 
sign the paper I make what he call a 
‘quit claim,’ and give up all the land and 
the house and the cattle and the horses, 
give up everything to the Gringo. 

“'The deput~ sheriff talk Snanish very 
good, and he tell me all that happen while 
[ lie in hospital and jail. The Gring» 
make an action against la Senora to make 
her leave the Casa and the rancho. He 
show the paper he get me to sign, and 
the judge order my wife to leave in one 
week. The sheriff and constables come 
to see she no sell any cows or horses to 
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fight in another court. ‘They say every- 
thing belong to the Gringo. 

“So she sell all her jewels, and beauti- 
ful lace her madre brought from Ca:- 
tile in early days, and take all the money 
she can get together and give it to a law- 


ver, who say he fight the case in a bigger 
court and have everything set right. 


“In a few days the lawyer come an 
sav he must have more money or he no 
can fight. La Senora weep and say she 
got no more—he has her last peso. Then 
the old servidors who have been with us 
ever since we marry, and the vaqueros 
who work and ride for us at so many ro- 
dees, and the paisanos. who live near, a!] 


put money together and gave it to the 
lawyer to go on and fight the case. 

“He take the money smiling, and say 
la Senora sure to win this time. 

“When the case come up in the big 
court, what you call Superior, the Gringo 
make a bargain with the lawyer, and 
promise to give him one canyon of my 
rancho that runs north from the Matilija, 
over by the Cassitas, if he give up th: 
fight. ‘The deputy sheriff see the lawyer 
wink one eye. 

“In court, the lawyer get up and say 
he find la Senora hus nv case, and no 
right any more to the sancho or «uza, af- 
ter he look at the matier with care. 
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“'The men come and drive my wife out 
of the house, and make the servidors and 
vaqueros leave the ranch. ‘They sell all 
la Senora’s beautiful things in her rooms, 
pictures, piano, everything—even la 
Senorita’s guitar. ‘The cattle and horses 
they gather up and drive off for fear 
some paisanos or old servidors kill them. 

“La Senora go weeping to friends in 
the Santa Clara Canyon, who take her to 
their home and try to comfort her, but 
she fall sick. The doctor talk about fever 
and malaria—as though the Kern cienega 
was in the Ojai!—and give her much 
medicine. ‘The Spanish people know it 
do no good, poco tiempo, and la Senora 
has no more sorrow; the paisanos says she 
die of a broken heart; the deputy sheriff 
who saw her before she die think this true, 
and I myself feel it must be so. 

“As I hear these things, the earth go 
far from me, and I have one wish: to die 
as la Senora, my wife, die; to lay in the 
ground by her side and forget. 

“The deputy sheriff take a bottle out 
of his pocket; it is whisky, and he carry 
it behind like he carry his gun. He tell me 
to take some, and what he call ‘ brace 
up.’ To please him, I take a drink and 
it put new heart in me. 

“Then the sheriff say: ‘ Listen. This 
thing happen all the time. I hate it, but 
have my duty. You not an old man, and 
the country young. Go back of here and 
take up land on the lomas around the 
mouth of the Matilija. You not get much, 
but it is something, and the day come 
when your hundred and sixty acres worth 
more than the miles on the old rancho 
to-day. Use the sierras and canyons back 
of the loma for cattle; I give you a few 
head to start. That is country no one 
steal from you, for it all stand up on end; 
only you and vaqueros can ride there. Re- 
member, the next man that want you to 
sign a paper you say you no can write, or 
they get the boots off your feet. 

“'The deputy sheriff take my arm in his 
and walk with me down the piazza; as he 
pass the other men he swear at them 
through his teeth, call their mothers 
bad names, and tell them to take their 
feet off the rail. 

“When we get to my horse, the sheriff 
shake my hand, and I ride to my nephews 
in Ventura.” | 

Shadow commenced to enwrap the val- 
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ley, creeping up the foothills below our 
horses’ feet. ‘Lhe canyons already showed 
purple. 

With a touch of silver mounted spurs, 
and a lift of his reins, the cattleman led 
the way to his home and supper. For a 
space we were both silent; then I ventured 
a query concerning his relatives; they 
had never struck me as “trotting in the 
same class” as the old gentleman. With 
their female belongings and inextricable 
broods, they lived in miscellaneous amity, 
impossible for the outsider to tell who 
belonged to whom, or guess accurately 
for two minutes together relationships; 
apparently this difficulty was shared, and 
the mingled families had long ago com- 
placently given up the riddle. 

“Senor,” he answered, “when I sec 
my nephews and other of my countrymen 
in the town, I sabe the sheriff speak good 
words. Many have lost much; my nephews 
lose everything playing cards with the 
Gringos where whisky is sold. 

“I see that what you call Fate has my 
people roped and tied out like steers for 
the butcher; it is no use to kick. Two, 
three and even four families live in the 
towns in one adobe. You see them many 
times; their hearts have shrunk with the 
trouble that has come to them and their 
kindred; they care no more, and have no 
respect. 

“Maybe one has a mustang who had 
hundreds; another his riata and chapare- 
jos, who once rode with an outfit worth 
a thousand dollars; another, nothing but 
a dirty dog and his cigarrito. They wait 
and wait to earn a few pesos by riding 
and roping at rodeos for the Gringos, who 
now have their land and cattle. The poor- 
est Americano will not work with us un- 
less he must, nor enter our houses. Now 
we are only ‘Greasers’ and not so good 
as dirt. 

“IT see these things in Ventura, and 
then I visit Santa Barbara, all the same; 
but there a rich Americano marry into 
one of our old families, and other Gringos 
do the same, so the Spanish have some- 
one to look a little after their interests. 

“But I see, like I see this mustang | 
ride, if we stay in the towns, poor, noth- 
ing to do but remember—no one to speak 
to but low-down, bad Gringos, we rot like 
rawhide that has been too long in the wet. 
So I go back to Ventura, and talk to my 
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nephews, and now, mi amigo, you know 
all things. 

“La Senorita? Ah, Senor, that, like 
my right arm, hurt me still. 

“For one year I hear nothing. Then 
I sabe paisanos speak of her when they 
think I no hear. 

They have seen her in Los Angeles, in 
bad company, and the Gringo is back 
in Ventura, making his father’s store 
very big. 

“No, he never lived on the rancho. 


Too near me, maybe. 

“Six years ago la Senorita, mi mucha- 
chita Inez, get the consumption that kill 
so many of us these years. She walk all 
the way from Los Anegles, and they find 
her Senor, on the steps of the Casa 
Grande—— 

“Maybe she wish to see the rancho and 
casa before she die. 

“ Maybe it is the Gringo she want once 
more to see—— 

Quien sabe ?” 


“Casa Chiquita.”’ 


My Mission 


BY DONALD A. FRASER 


When I would launch my fragile bark 
On Thought’s vast, boundless sea, 
The waves upcurl! in awful swirl 


Of mystic revelry; 


And overwhelm my puny bark; 
And well nigh smother me. 


And so, I e’en content myself, 
And wander on the marge 

Of that grand tide I may not ride: 
And scan its sky-rim large; 

Or follow with my fancy’s eye, 
Another’s outbound barge. 


Anon, I gather from the strand, 


A pretty pebble clear, 


A sea-flower bell, or sounding shell ; 
Then send them far and near; 

In hopes that some the magic main, 
Through them might see and hear. 
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Im the White City 


BY DENISON 


HEN young Mr. Kessler came 

Y, V to Cadiz he had the most seri- 

ous intentions of remaining 
but one week—the allotted time for mak- 
ing out his report upon arsenal con- 
struction and forwarding it to Washing- 
ton. But he promptly set about letting 
time slip swiftly by, until ten days struck 
out of the month of June on the calendar 
accused him of dallying around willfully. 
There could be no doubt but that it was 
willful, because the Consul’s daughter 
was the cause of it all. 

Kessler, in self-defense, blamed it all 
on the General. ‘This was because the 
General was many miles away, and Kess- 
ler was forced into some kind of a de- 
fense anyhow, and the innocent General 
was the handiest individual at a distance. 
So Kessler fumed about, said some very 
unpleasant things about time passing so 
fast, sent Rommeley, his valet, around to 
the telegraph station every half hour to 
see if the General had forwarded any or- 
ders from Vienna, and sent his light flan- 
nel suit to the tailor’s, with very distinct 
orders for speed. ‘Ihe matter of the 
summer suit he considered the most im- 
portant of all, for the Consul’s daughter 
had quite innocently made some remark 
about a liking for summer suits, and 
Kessler, who heeded every word, imme- 
diately ransacked his traveling trunks in 
search of the flannels he had brought 
with him from the States. Then he 
called to Rommeley. 

“Rommeley,” he said, “hurry these 
around to the best tailor in town—to 
Fabrio’s—and for goodness’ sake, tell him 
to have them ready by nine to-morrow.” 

ot.” 

“And Rommeley !” 

“See about that telegram, sir?” 

Kessler’s face became suddenly more 
serious; he thrust his hands deep into his 
pockets; his forehead contracted into an 
expression of anxious alarm. 

“Yes; see if the orders have come in 
. yet. They ought to be here now.” 
Rommeley passed out into the wide 
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hall; rang the elevator bell, and waited 
for the huge wire cage to come up to the 
sixth floor. He rang again, but there 
was no response. So he hastily wheeled 
about and hurried down the winding 
flight of marble stairs until he was dizzy 
from his mad race, and had to rest in the 
hotel lobby long enough to let the eleva- 
tor make five trips. ‘Then he started 
again—for Fabrio’s—and left the sum- 
mer suit there with the curt instructions. 
On the way back he stopped at the tele- 
graph office. 

“Any message for Edward Kessler?” 
he asked the dark young fellow in the 
window. 

Kessler—Kessler ” The young 
fellow ren his nimble fingers along a file 
of yellow envelopes and stopped short at 
one. 

“KE. W. Kessler, Hotel de la Caleta?” 
He looked directly and enquiringly at 
Rommeley. 

Rommeley signed his name in a big 
book, took the message and rushed back 
to the hotel. “ Mr. Kessler will be very 
glad to get this,” he kept telling himself 
over and over again. “ He’s been very 
impatient about it.” 

When he entered the room, Kessler rose 
from a scarlet-covered divan to meet him, 
closing the Spanish novel he had tried to 
begin five times. 

Rommeley handed him the message. 

When Kessler saw it he scowled. His 
eager hands ripped open the envelope. A 
strip of yellow dropped upon the marble 
centre table. ‘“‘ From the General,” he 
said to himself. His eager eyes absorbed 
the words at a glance. 

“Sail on Pageant June 12th for Cairo. 
Instructions await. Forward al) papers 
here. Warde.” 

The young man crumpled the paper in 
his hand, began to whistle, opened the 
telegram again, then swore gently at 
Rommeley. Rommeley, startled, stared 
open-mouthed. 

“'To Cairo!” repeated Kessler. Then: 
“Rommeley, why the devil did you bring 
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me this message anyhow?” But Rom- 
meley was past all veply. 

Kessler told himself that his old luck 
was against him, tossed the paper into 
the big empty fire-place, and returned 
to his novel. All during the week he had 
been hoping that the message would direct 
him to Calcutta. The daughter of the 
United States Consul to that city was 
going to accompany her father there in 
two days, and Kessler desired to be along. 
His desire was not born of any frivolous 
intent upon his part; it was because of 
the longing in him to find in the beautiful 
girl some trace, some suggestion of an 
odd moment seven years before, when he 
had had the man within him suddenly 
awakened, and every sense had vibrated 
to an indomitable force. It was because 
the Consul’s daughter had called to life 
again the old instinct that he wanted to 
remain with her. 

Kessler’s position was a difficult one 
for himself. For seven years he had fed 
his mind upon an illusion that had be- 
come like some enchanting, distant world 
to him whenever he chose to revel in it; 
it was beautiful, but vague, a gossamer 
veil suspended over some lovely picture, 
concealing—he knew not what. ‘lhere, 
secret, mysterious, lay all the ecstasy of 
imagination ; he was free to paint it as he 
would. The face was that of a woman 
he had never seen, but he knew that her 
young body was slender and beautiful, 
because he had once carried her through 
a swirl of smoke and flame and saved 
her in a great fire in New York. 

Kessler closed his book. He pictured 
to himself in fancy, as he had often done 
before, what this woman must be like. 
He only knew that she must be beautiful. 
Through the years she had become his 
ideal. He wished now that he had seen 
her face when he held her in his strong 
arms. 

Always as he moved from city to city 
over Europe, he dreamed of the girl, and 
wished that he might find her. In Lon- 
don he had crept through the late twi- 
light among fair women in the great 
parks and boulevards, searching for one 
face that he knew would respond when- 
ever he should find her. Often he had 
sat in the cool dusk, absorbed in watch- 
ing the beautiful women in Hyde Park, 
but no face had the delicate lines that 


suggested the purity and the beauty of 
the one that he loved. 

In the great gardens of Berlin, he had 
seated himself in secluded corners, -close 
to white pergolas that glimmered in the 
twilight, where he could watch the pass- 
ing faces. But these women were always 
laughing and chattering, and passed by 
on the arms of pleasure-seeking men to- 
ward the beer gardens when lindens shiv- 
ered overhead and fountains sparkled in 
the late dusk. But he was certain he 
would never find her there—there was 
too much laughter and revelry for her 
among those women. 

Once in an old cathedral in Paris he 
thought he had found her, but when he 
awoke to the reality he found that there 
was nothing behind the lovely face. His 
sensitive nature had _ recoiled quickly. 
During the evenings that he had been 
with General Warde in Vienna, he had 
wished to be alone with his dreams of this 
woman, and his wandering feet carried 
him in the fading light through great, 
wide streets, where thousands of tiny, 
colored lights winked from the theatres 
and cafes, and huge electric globes 
gleamed like moons among the trees. 

In such a frame of mind he had come 
to Cadiz. His ideal seemed, for a time, 
about to be shattered by his new interest 
in the daughter of the American Consul 
to Caleutta. He had almost forgotten 
the fire; a suggestion of fire he welcomed, 


because it seemed always to bring him. 


closer to his dream. This girl he had 
met he feared would displace his vision. 
He seemed to lose control of the fancy; 
it became to his mind always dimmer and 
more shapeless. He was afraid it was 
leaving him forever; that his love for 
the young girl he had saved was being 
changed to another; and he regretted that 
the General had not ordered him back to 
Vienna. 

He arose from the divan and turned to 
the window. It was the dinner hour. Out- 
side in the great halls he could hear the 
chatter of women going down from their 
rooms; the cries of the elevator boys an- 
noyed him. 

Without, the westering sun was gild- 
ing the sunset sky ; golden masses of cloud 
floated near the horizon; the reflection 
burned brilliantly in the shimmering seas. 
Below him the city lay in peace, white 
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miradores gleamed in the approaching 
dusk; hundreds of spires and dazzling 
turrets lifted burnished tops into the 
blue void above. 

Kessler remained in the shadow of the 
great west window, ‘Yascinated by the 
beauty of sea and sky. One moment he 
wished that the General had sent for 
him, and the next that he should see more 
of the Consul’s daughter. The winds 
from the Atlantic carried to him the fra- 
grance of distant seas; he opened the 
window wider, stepping upon the terrace. 
The steady winds flicked his face, cooling 
his hot forehead. ‘The faint thunder of 
the surf against the seawall arose like 
music heard in dreams. 

And then, as he stood there battling 
with his desires, fighting for the old in- 
stinct to guide him, resolving anew that 
the beautiful girl of the fire was his one 
reason for living, Rommeley swung wide 
the door behind him and announced that 
the dinner hour was almost past. 

* * * * 

When morning came, Kessler arose, 
feeling tired after a _ sleepless night. 
Through the big west window he could 
see in the far distance the flicker of 
white waves upon the smooth, blue sur- 
face of the relentless Atlantic. He loved 
the ocean, with its steady roar, its tn- 
flinching tremor, its ceaseless beat and 
crash, its unending leap and _ plunge 
against the wide sea-wall. 

Something in its call awoke a re- 
sponse in him, something vague and il- 
lusive—a mystery that came to him 
through the long hours of the day, and 
the sad, restless night. 

He began to dress, after taking his cold 
plunge, and when Rommeley brought him 
his summer suit, freshly pressed, he 
dressed in the light apparel, placed sev- 
eral cigars in his waistcoat pocket and 
sauntered down to the dining room. 

He was late, but the maid brought him 
some strawberries and cream, and other 
savory dishes; he was scarcely hungry, 
so after he had eaten the strawberries and 
drank his coffee, he passed out upon the 
terrace, and wended his way down the 
long flights of glimmering stairs toward 
the gardens below. 

It was June—June, with all its fairy 
enchantment, with its multi-colored flow- 
ers, its azure sky, its wind-swept gardens 


that pillowed back from the smooth, green 
lawns. He descended the stairs, drunk 
with the splendor of this fine summer 
morning. ‘There was in the air a re- 
freshing madness; in the hum of the bees 
he heard echoes from the barracks; m the 
flutter of zinnia leaves he heard voices— 
like fairy women calling across the seas. 

Afar through the summer haze arose 
castellated cliffs; when he entered upon 
the broad terraces below, they disap- 
peared from view. Golden  wind-bells 
tinkled softly from high bronzes that 
spanned a granite gateway. Before him, 
as he walked, the gardens spread away; 
masses of snowy syringa and great clus- 
ters of primulus and camellias, arranged 
in peristaltic circles. 

There was madness everywhere, and 
life and strength. His veins tingled with 
the joy of living; he thrilled to the vital- 
ity of the even, green earth and the dis- 
tant, throbbing ocean. The walk led past 
white pergolas that glimmered in _ the 
brilliant sunshine, and fountains that 
splashed lazily upon the esplanade. 

There was no one about. At the end of 
the gardens he entered the little plaza, 
where the sun filtered through a network 
of trees. Golden-hued birds fluttered in- 
dolently near the edge of a clear pool, and 
sang silver melodies to the accompani- 
ment of the whispering stream. 

Was this not romance?—this living 
where fountains sparkled and golden birds 
sang among trees touched with living fire? 
But where, he asked himself, was the op- 
posing element that made the battle, 
that made life the ever mysterious, ever 
uncertain thing that it was? 

“This is romance—but where is the 
world?” he said aloud, for he imagined 
there was no one to listen. 

“The world is close at hand—over the 
garden wall,” said a clear, sweet voice 
very near him. 

Kessler turned swiftly. She sat upon 
a marble bench, smiling and twirling a 
pale blue parasol. He had not known 
she was there; he turned his eyes to hers, 
half-apologetic, full of happiness at find- 
ing her so near. 

“ Yes, this 1s romance,” he said, blush- 
ing, “and the world can stay over that 
garden wall.” 

She lifted her eyes to meet his, blue 
as the summer sky, and clear as crystal. 
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A troubled look came into her face; her 
delicate mouth betrayed her anxiety— 
not that he had come, but that he might 
go away. 

But he had no such intention. He 
found a seat beside her on the white 
bench where he could look into the depth 
of her eyes. She leaned forward, like 
a child, her round, sensitive chin resting 
in the hollow of her hands, her bare arms 
glistening whiter and smoother than the 
marble. 

“1 thought you would come,” she said. 

“Did you?” he asked, impulsively. His 
heart began to beat like the strokes of a 
trip-hammer; he became very nervous. 
He tried to speak again, but the words 
seemed to catch in his throat. She was 
very beautiful as she sat close to him, 
beautiful with an enchanting loveliness 
of face and body that held him prisoner 
in its embrace. He asked: “Do you 
come here often?” 

“Not very,’ she answered, laughing, 
for she saw that he was nervous. “I 
told you I was going to leave early to- 
morrow morning. I may never be here 
again.” 

“Nor I,” he said, lifting his eyes from 
the ground. “The General has ordered 
me to Cairo in the morning.” 

“To Cairo? I thought you were go- 
ing to Calcutta.” 

wanted to.” ‘Then he said som2- 
thing about the plans of mice and men, 
and ended by declaring that he was some- 
what glad that he was through with these 
lazy Spanish days. 

“TI have enjoyed every one of them,” 
exclaimed the girl. “I wish father’s 
Consulship was here.” 

The man scarcely heard her. He was 
thinking of one in the States—of one he 
had never seen. Suddenly he straight- 
ened up. 

“What is your full name?” he asked. 

The girl looked up into his eyes, her 
own perilously inviting and sweet. 

“Silvia Latham,” she answered, “ just 
Silvia Latham.” 

Kessler watched her, his gray eyes 
studying every lovely feature—her clear, 
fine eyes, the sweet, sensitive mouth, the 
delicate little ears, and her wonderful 
coiffure of golden hair. And as_ he 
watched her something hard came into 
his throat, something that he could not 
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swallow—and when he tried to speak, 
words failed him. 

Close beside him, her white arms rest- 
ing in her blue skirt, her eyes afire with 
some strange light, her voice trailing off 
to the sweetest of laughter, the girl stud- 
ied him—his broad, square shoulders, his 
dancing, honest eyes, his head of dark 
hair—and as she looked, she was filled 
with a sense of his masterful appearance, 
and almost instinctively she resigned her- 
self to it. 

He was silent a long time. When he 
spoke again it was with a voice touched 
with mystery and a certain illusive charm. 

“Silvia! Silvia!—were you ever in 
New York?” 

She looked at him quicklv. Then she 
said : 

“ Yes—I was born there.” 

“T should have known it,” he replied, 


_ looking straight ahead at a golden oriole 


that had fluttered down to the fountain’s 
edge. Spots of sunlight sifted through 
the canopy of foliage that concealed the 
summer sky; the love notes of a dove 
filled the late afternoon with a resigned 
quietude. The girl watched a splotch of 
sunlight creep along the gravel walk. Her 
eyes were filled with the same troubled 
look he had seen there shortly before. 

“You seem very interested in me,” she 
told him a moment later. Her voice was 
full of that vague sweetness that made 
him think of the voice he had so often 
heard in his dreams. He did not answer 
her directly; he was afloat upon the tide 
of his old fancy. 

“I asked you because I was reminded 
of some one else,” he declared, noncha- 
lantly. “Shall I tell you about her?” 

“Oh, do!” said the girl, eagerly. “ Then 
you are engaged ?” 

Kessler went on unheeding. “I have 
never told any one before. I don’t quite 
know why I am telling you. It must be 
because you remind me of her.” 

He looked straight ahead; his eyes 
were dreamy; he was scarcely conscious 
of the girl upon the bench near him. 
“TI know she is beautiful,” he said, “ al- 
though I have never seen her. I carried 
her out of a burning building once in 
lxew York, and the papers had a long ar- 
ticle about the strange man who gave up 
his life for her. No one ever knew it was 
me; you are the first I have ever told.” 
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He hesitated a moment. Her eyes 
were raised to his, the clearest of ame- 
thyst; her breath came in an anxious 
gasp. 

“Go on,” she urged. 

“It was a good many years ago. I 
was just entering the diplomatic service, 
and was stopping at an apartment house 
the night before sailing for Southampton. 
At midnight I was awakened by a sense 
of impending death; my eyes were smart- 
- ing from rolling black smoke, and my 
throat was parched from the hot air com- 
ing in through the window. I hurried 
out to the landirg and found the stairs 
cut off by a leaping mass of flames. I 
turned quickly toward the lower hall; 
that, too, was cut off by the fire. So I 
ran back to my room, groping through 
the heavy smoke, and in the doorway I 
heard a girl sobbing, and then saw her 


hands reaching wildly for the balustrade. . 


And then i 

“You saw her face 

" I touched her hand. It was soft 
and delicate and warm. Even now I can 
feel the clinging warmth of her thin fin- 
gers and hear the resigned note in her 
sob. She clung to me there, with the 
flames and the smoke each moment com- 
ing nearer. ‘Then as we clasped each 
other, waiting for the end, the dread 
darkness, colored by the ruddy glow, crept 
in about us. And as we waited, expect- 
ant, a stream of water crashed against 
the building, and we clearly heard the 
sound of the firemen’s axes. Hoarse com- 
mands came through the dense air to us.” 

“And then The voice was 
tremulous. 

“And then suddenly, as by a miracle, 
a dripping helmet appeared above the 
window’s edge. I at once carried the 
girl’s prostrate form to the window, al- 
most choking from the smoke, and lifted 
her into the fireman’s arms. 

remember he was a big, _finely- 
built fellow, with a face set as in bronze. 
‘Only one!’ he shouted to me. Tighten- 
ing his grip upon the woman he de- 
scended through the black swirl, and I 
stood a moment and watched him until 
he had disappeared as in a cloud.” 

Kessler stopped again; his face was 
alive with a new light. 

“Just before he 


took her from 


me——” His voice broke; his pale face 
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became set; his eyes reflected a vision of 
other worlds. 

The girl had turned to him; one hand 
rested upon his arm; her face was close 
to his. 

“ What happened—before the fireman 
took her?” she asked, and her words were 
broken. Her lips were parted, her swect 
eyes filled with a look of fear. 

Kessler looked her full in the face; 
the girl’s eyes met his, frank as the eyes 
of a child. 

“What happened?” she breathed, a 
sob in her voice. In her fine eyes the 
ready tears glimmered. 

“ Nothing,” answered ‘Kpsslar, curi- 
ously watching her. 

“Oh, tell me—do tell me!” she cried. 

He faced her quickly, his breath com- 
ing hard, his strong, brown hands closing 
upon hers; they were soft—soft and . 
dainty and perfumed, the fingers thin 
and sensitive. For a full moment he 
looked her in the face; his gaze searched 
the delicate face before him; it was 
divine in its loveliness, pure and inno- 
cent. ‘The thin lips burned scarlet; a . 
ruddy tinge flooded her neck and her 
cheeks. 

He could have told her then that he 
loved her;— he knew it—better than 
anything else in the world! The whole 
universe cried out to him that he loved 
this young girl with a love that was bet- 
ter than life itself. He had felt it grow- 
ing upon him since he had first met her; . 
he had told her the great secret of his 
life, omitting only the fact that he had 
gone back into the flames, expecting to 
die, and having made his way through 
the blinding smoke to the rear of the hall, 
had succeeded in getting down the fire- 
escape. 

And his ring? The girl’s slim fingers 
wore no ring that resembled the thin, gold 
band he had slipped on the young wo- 
man’s finger before he lost her. Silvia’s 
hands rested upon his shoulders; her 
cheeks were flushed with color. 

“Speak to me!” he cried, his hands 
closing tightly upon hers. “Tell me 
something—anything—that—that you 
will never forget me! ‘Tell me that you 
are Her—the one I have waited for all 
these years! Let me hear the sound of 
your voice—just to know that—you are 
near me! ... Silvia!” 
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His words were hoarse, like an old 
rian’s, faltering and broken. 

Close to him, her words uttered deliber- 
ately and sweetly, she sobbed, in a low, 
tense whisper: 

s I am afraid I shall always be near 
you. 

Kessler: did not speak; he held her 
close to him, there in the Plaza, his 
deep breathing the only sound in the 
tense silence save the songs of the orioles 
and the finches—save that melody and 
the melody of the little laughing brook 
that scampered away in the burnished 
sunlight, away and away—perhaps to tell 
the song of love to another—perhaps to 
join the tremulous ocean, out in the dis- 
tant world. 

And, after a long silence, he looked 
down at her; the lovely eyes opened and 
looked into his, wet with tears, the clear- 
est of amethyst. His face was very white. 

“T have always known you,” he said, 
and his voice was tender. “I have known 
you all these many years, all these centur- 
-les! Have you not often heard me call- 
ing to you, across the seas—over the blue 
mountains? I am glad that I have found 
you at last, Silvia.” 

For answer she placed her small, soft 
— upon his broad shoulders and faced 

im. 

“Yes, I have often heard you calling,” 


she said, smiling, “and I have often 
. wanted to go to you. Bu 2 

“ But The color flushed his 
face. 


“But some one else was calling, too!” 

He seized her hands quickly, removing 
them gently from his shoulders. 

“There could be only you,” he said. 
“The other was only a fancy—an illu- 
sion—some vague, mysterious dream that 
took shape after the fire... . . I gave her 
my ring... Throughout the years I 
have waited—but she never came.” 

“And if she should come ?” 

should:always love you.” He spoke 
quickly, with never a wavering doubt, 
tensely, impassioned, his clear gray eyes 
confirming the truth that leaped spon- 
tancously to his lips. 

The day was almost gone; in the west 
the clouds were piling up in golden domes 
upon the dim horizon; the wandering 
winds lisped through the trees overhead. 
He helped her to her feet, and hand in 
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hand they passed through the ghostly twi- 
light of the little Plaza—out into the fra- 
grant air where the winds stirred her 
hair, blowing in from the ocean. 

The old, tired look in his face had 
faded ; his eyes were lit with an exhilara- 
tion he had not experienced in years. 

“ Shall we watch the sunset?” he asked. 

“Yes—from the marine promenade,” 
she said. 

They passed elegant facades overlook- 
ing arches of delicate Moorish carvings, 
bordering the greensward; the great 
lawns were dotted by clumps of feathery 
palms and fragrant carouba trees. 

The lazy splash of fountains broke the 
late silence; the twilight was fast coming 
on; the sun was veiled behind a passing 
cloud that drifted in sheens of lilac and 
gold near the horizon. They passed 
through the gardens, out upon pillared 
terraces and open courts, across a vine- 
clad bridge, until at length they reached 
the promenade. 

The Alameda flowed away beneath 
them, between the borders of domes and 
turrets of the city. Up a small flight of 
marble steps they went, out upon a bal- 
cony—and there law the shimmering At- 
lantic before them. Far away behind 
them, seen dimly as through a haze, lay 
the waters of the blue Mediterranean— 
the placid sea that had beat and throbbed 
and rolled from the beginning of life. 

Behind them, among the wild flowers, 
lemon girls with rich baskets of fruit upon 
their heads, glided like dream children 
from pillar to pillar. The clouds drifted 
overhead in masses of rose-color and 
pearl-gray, soft-tinted with golden reflec- 
tions. ‘The mountains changed to the 
palest of azure, dimly radiant in the ap- 
proaching dusk. Over the illimitable ex- 
panse of the sca, quaint xebecs with la- 
teen sails came creeping in, bounding 
nearer on the crest of every golden wave. 

They watched the sun sink behind the 
last golden cloud—over the horizon— 
over the edge of the lonely world. She 
was thinking of the new outlook awaiting 
them when they traveled westward again, 
back to the States that lay far away, in 
the wake of the departed sun. And he— 
he was engrossed with the splendor of sea 
and sky, and with the beauty of the girl 
beside him. 

Back along. the 


promenade they 
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passed, and into the Alameda below. 
Above them the city buildings snuggled 
together, and terminated in a white clus- 
ter of miradores. ‘They left the Ala- 
meda, turned into a narrow, winding 
lane near the Cathedral, and hurried to- 
ward the Hotel. ‘Then, as they mounted 
the steps, she turned toward him, her 
wonderful eyes looked straight into his, 
and— 

“You will see me at the ball to-night,” 
she said. “It may be our last night in 
sunny old Spain. And besides—there is 
something I want to tell you.” 

She stood there, smiling, her sweet face 
radiant in the twilight, one hand twirling 
the light parasol, one hand resting upon 
his arm. Her white arms glimmered a 
pure white, her perfumed hair fell in 
tiny wisps about her lovely neck. 

Kessler watched her, his heart beating 
fast, his pulses hammering, his breath 
coming in short, quick gasps; his eyes 
met hers once more, and as he looked, fas- 
cinated, enchanted, he could see in them 
only that sympathetic sweetness that had 
held him enchained in the plaza, that held 
him prisoner now—speechless. They 
were of the softest blue and reflected the 
beauty of the whole, wide world. 

A moment later he left her, and wan- 
dered through the great halls of the 
hotel until he found his own room, after 
what seemed an indeterminate length of 
time. Rommeley was laying out his dress 
suit on the divan. 

* * 


* * 


“The music is beginning,” said Romme- 
ley several hours later, coming up from 
the office, where he had tried in vain to 
reach the Blue Star Steamship headquar- 
ters by wire. 

Kessler did not answer. He slowly 
folded some papers he had been perusing 
and making notes upon, and put them 
away with his private correspondence. 
Then he turned toward the big French 
mirror on the opposite wall, and quickly 
surveying himself—the black, smooth 
trousers, the immaculate shirt and collar, 
the glistening shoes, and his face—strik- 
ing and attractive with its square-cut 
jaws, its determined chin, its masterful 
nose, and high, wide forehead sloping 
back to the heavy mass of brown hair. 
The face seemed older now, the cleft be- 
tween the eyes appeared deeper ; certainly 
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the smooth-shaven skin was very white. 

Silent and meditative, he brushed a 
speck of dust from his leg, put on the 
white vest and drew the dress coat over it. 
He spoke seldom, except to advise Rom- 
meley, and then his voice was tense and 
conclusive. And Rommeley, brushing off 
his broad shoulders once more, wondered 
at the taciturn spirit of the man. 

When he was ready to go down stairs, 
Rommeley opened the door for him, and 
a burst of music came into the room. For 
just a second he stood there, irresolute, his 
gaze focused straight before him, head 
erect. ‘The tune was a waltz tune, old 
as the hills of Spain, but with a spirit 
that filled him with a_ new kind of 
strength and sent the blood pounding 
through his veins. ‘Through the sweet 
tones of the violins he could catch the 
click of the castanets, and then, rising 
from a subdued bass to a stirring gust of 
passion, the deep tones of a viol. 

An instant he stood there, motionless: 
then he turned and closed the door, cross- 
ing the room. Rommeley watched him, 
curious, surprised. He went direct to the 
big, west window, opened it and stepped 
out into the night. His eyes were filled 
with an odd look, like one in a trance. 
From the terrace without, he could hear 
the sound of music and the chatter of gay 
voices far below. 

The night was calm and peaceful, with 
the silent stars burning in a black, vel- 
vet sky. From afar came the outcrash of 
the ocean. 

Between the pillars that supported the 
parapet stood Kessler, engrossed in his 
own thoughts, his mind gone back to the 
memory of one night long past in the 
States. He was facing a question now that 
troubled him, that caused him to stand 
still in bewilderment and tighten his fists 
until the knuckles showed white. 

And the question was not a new ques- 
tion, but a very old question, as old as 
life itself. He knew that he loved the giv] 
who had held him entranced by her beauty 
and her personality that afternoon in the 
plaza, and yet—and yet 

As he recalled each moment spent with 
her, the vision of another arose before 
him, and he knew that she must be beau- 
tiful, too, and if he ever found her he 
would love her. ‘The memory came back 
to him, strong and compelling, of the fire; 
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again he saw the curls of thick, black 
smoke rolling in about him; then the rush 
for the door, the girl in the hallway, the 
firemen above his window ledge, the mo- 
ment when he had slipped the ring on her 
finger, as a memory of him above in the 
flames—perhaps the act had been foolish ; 
ah, yes, he told himself that he had acted 
very foolishly. ‘The girl must have for- 
gotten him long before now—who could 
ever remember such a whimsical thing? 

He threw up his head suddenly, as one 
moved by a sudden impulse. No; after 
all he would never give the fancy up. It 
had become part of him, had molded his 
every action, had shaped every thought 
and deed, until his life and character had 
been built upon the love he bore for this 
strange, unknown girl, this idealized 
vision of his brain, this young woman 
that he told himself he cared for better 
than anything else in the whole wide 
world. 

And now, as the vision seemed about to 
be lost forever, he decided that he must 
cling to it, despite the love he had for the 
Consul’s daughter. For a long while, he 
stood silent, then stirred himself as one 
come out of some strange dream. 


The night winds cooled his burning 
face; rare odors drifted up from _ the 


wonderful gardens below. Like the voice 
of the sea, the surge of the viol and vio- 
lins in the ball room cried to him that 
there was vigor and strength in life, and 
romance was not dead. 

He knew he should be in with the 
dancers; she was expecting him, but an 
impulse to be alone came over him, and 
he stepped down a short flight of stone 
steps and came out into a court whose 
approaches were lined by great marble 
figures of bowls overflowing with ripened 
fruit. He wandered, listlessly, among the 
statues and colonnades; crossed through 
the open courts, where fountains 
sprayed in the late night; and at length 
came to a halt in the shadow of a portico. 

He could look out across wide lawns 
and dusky esplanades, where white moths 
flitted toward the cathedral lights. Thou- 
sands of tiny lights glittered from the 
pavilion below. And as he stood there, 
watching them idly, he heard the rustle 
of silk and the sound of a step. Quickly 
he turned, facing the end of the arcade. 
A moment later she came into full view, 
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a vague picture of flowing blue in the 
night, and he knew it was her. 

“Sylvia!” His voice trembled, be- 
traying his feelings. 

“Yes!” she answered him, her voice 
full of a rich sweetness. He was silent an 
instant, and she continued: “I thought 
you might be out here somewhere—near 
the gardens. Do you smell their fra- 
grance ?” 

He heard her voice like some voice 
calling in a dream, and answering, he 
went to her quickly, taking both her soft, 
white hands in his. 

“Silvia!” he said, his words coming 
fast and broken, “ Silvia, I have been 
thinking of you to-night—lI should have 
gone down into the ball room, but—I 
wanted to be alone! We will never meet 
after to-night—we must not! I cannot 
tell you why—you must not ask me.” 

His hands tightened on her small ones ; 
her own felt the-thrill of his closing upon 
them. 

“But why,” she asked, “ why—do you 
say that?” 

She raised her lovely face to his, until 
he could feel the perfumed wisps of her 
golden hair brushing his face. 

“Don’t ask me,” he repeated, gently, 
for he hated to say it. He turned to look 
below. 

“What do you mean?” she asked, well 
knowing that he would tell her. 

He divined the little catch in her Voice, 
and he hurried to soothe her. 

“It is because of another,” he said. “ I 
have never seen her—except in the fire.” 
His warm hands tightened upon hers; he 
felt a certain recklessness coming over 
him, or was it the awakening of a new 
love?—fresh and strong and _ healthy, 
thrilling him, confusing him, rendering 
him weak and helpless in its potency? 

“Tt is not fair ”—the sweet, low voice 
was close to his ear—“ you should have 
told me before.” 

“This afternoon? ‘That was impossi- 
ble. You know that was impossible. I[ 
loved you then.” 

He spoke deliberately, never hesitat- 
ing, never believing but what she would 
understand. Instead of relaxing his hold 
upon her hand, his grip tightened again, 
and he continued in an even voice that 
was full of feeling and passion. 

“The reason why I must never see you 
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again,’ he went on, “is because I love 
you. I could not continue to love you 
at a distance; I should want you always 
by me, so that I might turn and offer 
you what happiness might be mine, and 
when adversities should come, I would 
want to feel that I could turn to you 
again, and feel your thin fingers within 
mine, that I might not stumble in the 
dark.” 

There was a certain nonchalant firm- 
ness in his voice that moved her as slie 
spoke. Speechless, confused, intoxicated 
by his strength and voice, she lifted her 
face to his, bright with color. He could 
feel her warm, perfumed breath against 
his face; he looked into her eyes, tense, 
uncertain. 

“That is how I love you,” he declared. 

There was a silence, and as they stood 
facing each other they could hear the far- 
off beat of the sea. Below them Cadiz lay 
asleep, the city contracted into a high 
mass of glimmering white buildings, like 
a dish of silver. Lights from the pavilion 
sparkled like a sea of flame; music drifted 
up on winds tinged with the breath of 
roses: in the west, the summer moon was 
peeping above the carouba trees of the 
plaza. 

“T am glad you—love like that.” She 
roused herself, peering at him in_ the 
dusk. 

“Why?” he asked incredulously. 

In her eyes there was a glitter of happi- 
ness now; one hand stole from his grasp 
and sought his arm. 

“1 am very thirsty,” she told him, 
laughing a little joyous laugh. “If you 
will get me some xeres I will tell you.” 

Still incredulous, fascinated, Kessler 
hurried off into the night, ascending th» 
stone steps leading from the court, and 
climbing among the pillars and columns 
until he gained the terrace leading down 
into the ball room entry on the other side. 
Pale moths hovered before him in the 
late dusk of night; the June moon sil- 
vered the lawns and the marble figures of 
the courts. 

Then back along the corridors he 
passed, in each hand a small glass of 
xeres wine. She was waiting for him up- 
on the balcony overlooking the gardens, 
her blue satin gown gleaming in the 
moonlight. 

“T have tried not to be long,” he said. 


“You have been away from me a very 
long time,” she answered, laughing light- 
ly. Her laughter thrilled him. 


They stood there in the moonlight, un- | 
der the sleepy stars, facing each other | 


once more, each holding their thin glasses 
in their hands. 

“ Now,” she said, “I am going to tell 
you something. Would you care to listen ?” 

He did not speak. 

“There was once a fire in New York,” | 
she said, “and in it a young girl came 
very near perishing. ‘The first she knew | 
of it was when the smoke came pouring in |} 
through the windows and she sought the 
hall. But the flames cut off all retreat 
there. ‘The girl began to cry then, when — 
suddenly she felt about her a man’s stron; 
arms. She was just conscious enough to © 
know that he carried her to a window, 
and told a waiting fireman to save her— 
that he would go back and die. But be- 
fore the fireman took her, do you know 
what this brave man did?” 

He tried to speak—he was unable to. 
He listened, his breath coming fast, his 
pulses leaping. 

“ Well, do you know?” 

Her voice challenged him; her tone 
rang like the softest of melodies in his 
ears. He did not answer her—he was past ; 
all speech. 


“The girl did not forget the man,” she | 
added, drifting out upon a tide of reck- 
lessness, “and all these years she _ has 
been thinking of him, and living as she 
thought he might want her to live. Ther 
never was aty one else—only the on 
man. She cid not see him in the fire; 
she has always thought of him as some | 
one come out of a lovely dream.” 

She lifted her glass in the moonlight; 
it gleamed amber in the silver glow; one 
white hand held the thin stem before 
him. | 
“Suppose we drink to that man,” she 
said. “He was very brave!” She 
looked up into the face that bent above 
her; it was very white. 

“Are you ?” He tried to ask her 
something, something that thrilled him 
from head to foot; he wanted to take her 
in his arms and tell her how he loved her. 
They stood close together, there in the} 
glowing moonlight, her lovely eyes searcli-} 
ing his steady gray ones. Her fingers 
were closed upon the thin wine glass; hi 
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eyes shifted to them, and then—he saw it’ 
—his own gold ring. 

Drunk with ecstasy, incoherent, afloat 
upon the tide of emotion, he laid down 
his glass and took her in his arms. He 
pressed her hot young face to him, and 
the touch of her satiny, white skin 
thrilled him with a nameless sense of 
joy. 

“ Have you loved me—all these years ?” 
he asked, tensely. 

“Yes,” she answered breathlessly, “ al- 
ways!” 

He pressed her face close to his, cheek 
brushing cheek. ‘Then he kissed her full 
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upon the mouth. In his arms she trem- 
bled, his for the centuries, and he held 
her very tenderly, whispering to her how 
lonely the years had been. 

And after a long while they retraced 
their steps along the arcades, into the 
moonlit courts, and up the marble stairs. 
As they came into the ball room, Rom- 
meley touched him on the arm. 

“There are no more accommodations 
for Cairo,” he told him. “ The Blue Star 
closed at eight.” 

Kessler turned to him a moment. “ It’s 
no matter,” he said, very indifferently. 
“Tt’s Caleutta direct in the morning.” 


‘The Unwritten Song 


BY CHARLES S. ROSS 


‘Lhere’s a beautiful song in the Poet’s heart 
‘Lhat his pen may not indite— 

For it seeketh a refuge in his soul 

When its mystic words he would enroll 
To give to the glaring light. 


It ventureth forth o’er the slumbering world— 
For the deep night calms its fear— 

And it beareth the Poet’s mind on high 

‘To the throne of ‘lhought in her diamond sky, 
And it maketh his vision clear. 


It singeth sweet to the Poet’s soul 

When the light of Hope burns low; 
Of the love that guardeth the trembling fawn, 
And worketh the miracle of the dawn, 

And maketh the sea-tides flow. 


It treasures the best of his manhood’s years 
With the high resolves of Youth, 

And he boweth his will to its gentle might, 

As it leadeth him ever towards the light 
That shines from the lamp of Truth. 


The Poet sings full many a song, 
But his heart vibrates to one— 
Yet it coloreth all of his book-learned arts, 
And his thoughts find answer in human hearts, 
And he lives when his days are done. 
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Picturesque California—Black Butte, near Sisson, California. 
C. R. Miller, Photo. 
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BY JOHN 


O Benjamin Franklin is ascribed 

the honor of having been the first 

to make the sage observation that 
the lordly but companionable turkey, 
rather than the bald and misanthropic 
eagle, should have been seleeted as the 
' emblem of the Republic. If Franklin was 
the first, however, at least ten thousand 
newspaper paragraphers and humorists 
contend for the distinction of being the 
latest, repeating the remark with various 
amplifications and. arguments to prove its 
justice at least twice a year. Nor is the 
contention lacking in plausibility and 4 
show of reason. The eagle is a pirate— 
a freebooter of the air, seeking out whom 
he may slay, and showing no mercy to the 
innocent and helpless. By universal con- 
sent, he is. regarded as symbolic of war 
and conquest, of the bloody battle-field, 
of the victory of the strong. Surely there 
is nothing in his history or his disposition 
that should recommend him to the favor 
of the nation that stands for peace, con- 
ciliation, justice and relief to all that are 
oppressed. It was the emblem of the 
Roman Republic through its career of 
conquest, and of the Roman. Empire in 
the melancholy days of its richly merited 
decline. It was the emblem of France ia 
the arrogant days of the Bonapartes, and 
is still the symbol of boastful Prussia, 
decadent Austria and tottering Russia. 
Surely, it is neither wise, appropriate nor 
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politic to class the land of the free along 
with the conquering and corrupt’ despot- 
isms and autocracies of the past and pres- 
ent by holding un for the adoration of the 
patriotic the same symbol that crowned 
their standards and led their legions on to 
bloody victory or to deserved defeat. The 
true bird of freedom is the fat and juicy 
turkey—a native of the soil, but alien -» 
the effete and oppressive militarisms of 
the Old World. He feeds not.on carrion 
and offal, nor on the carcasses of victims 
of his strength, like the eagle and other 
foul birds of prey, but upon the ‘berries, 
fruits, seeds and nuts of the fields and 
woodlands. He is a true aborigine—na- 
tive to the soil of every State and terri- 
tory in the union, from the Rio Grande 
to the Red River of the north; from the 
Golden Gate to Cape Cod; from the 
Straits of Florida to Puget Sound. In 
dignity of carriage, in grace of move- 
ment, in symmetry of form and in beauty 
of plumage, no bird of prey can rival him. 
He is a fitting symbol of peace, plenty, 
prosperity, content, good feeling and good 
cheer. Well might his counterfeit pre- 
sentment be blazoned upon our national 
escutcheon—the most appropriate and 
distinctive emblem of triumphant demo- 
cracy that can well be imagined. 
Nevertheless, if the fathers of the Re- 
public builded not wisely in this regard, 
their work will doubtless continue to en- 
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dure, and the turkey, defrauded of his 
birthright, will play but a minor role in 
the drama of events. But twice each year 
does he come into his own, and then in a 
manner too tragic to fitly compensate for 
the intervening seasons of neglect. If 
not the villain of the play, he meets the 
villain’s fate. Nevertheless, his life goes 
out in a blaze of glory, and if his end is 
not heroic, it is far from ignoble. He is 
the true lord of the feast (even though he 
be trussed and basted), at Thanksgiving 
and Christmas time, when the piratic 
eagle hardly receives a passing thought. 
Probably the haughty gobbler loses but 
little sleep in bootless worry over the fact 
that the bald and worthless eagle has 
usurped the place that rightfully belongs 
to him. If he does, he might derive some 
consolation from the thought that he ‘s 
loved for himself alone; the eagle only 
for what he symbolizes. 

The turkey was introduced into Europe 
by the Spaniards early in the Sixteenth 
Century, and received immediate recog- 
nition as a valuable addition to the short 
list of domestic fowls. Of the gifts of the 
New World and the Old, this was neither 
the least important nor the least: appre- 
ciated. Like corn and tobacco, pota- 
toes and the peanut, maple syrup and 
the pumpkin pie, it plays a part in pro- 
moting the amenities and softening the 
manners of men and nations that histor- 
ians and chroniclers are too prone to neg- 
lect. A wise man of old won everlasting 
renown by the exhortation, “Let me 
write the songs of a nation, and I care 
not who leads its armies.” Let us put in 
a bid for fame by parodying it thus, “‘Let 
us serve the rapid fire lunches of a people, 
and we care not who builds its battle- 
ships.” Feed them on a diet of turkey, 
buckwheat cakes and pumpkin pies, and 
ere long a race of poets, sages and philoso- 
phers would be evolved whose productions 
would make the classics of the Augustan 
age seem like the drivelings of idiocy in 
comparison. 

How or why the turkey received the 
name by which it is known has long been 
a matter of dispute. Probably it was be- 
stowed as a result of the confusion of 
geographical ideas that prevailed for 
many decades after the discovery of 
America. It was not suspected that 
Columbus had pioneered the way to a 
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new hemisphere, but was thought that he 
had simply found a short route to the 
Indies. The name, Turkey, was not then 
restricted to a single country of well-de- 
fined limits, but was loosely applied, like 
the expression, “ the Indies,” to any part 
of the Orient. It is, therefore, probable 
that the turkey was so named for the pur- 
pose of indicating its supposed Oriental! 
origin. Under the same misapprehension, 
the French named it “coq d’Inde,” or “In- 
dian cock,” and to this day call it “dinde.” 
This derivation, however, is by no means 
universally accepted, and amateur ety- 
mologists have exhausted their ingenuity 
in the attempt to invent a more satisfac- 
tory hypothesis. Some think that the 
red, wattled head of the male bird sug- 
gested the red cap or “fez,” worn by the 
Turks. Others imagine that the bluster- 
ing turkey cock reminded observers of 
the belligerant attitude of the hated fol- 
lowers of the Prophet, in the Middle Ages. 
By some it is believed that the name is a 
corruption of the word “turquoise,” _re- 
ferring to the steel-blue color seen on the 
plumage of the wild fowl, and by still 
others it is fancied that it is an onoma- 
topoetic word, imitating the call of the 
bird to its mate, or of the mother to her 
young. 

Whatever the origin of the name, there 
is no disputing the fact that the wild tur- 
key is the noblest game bird indigenous 
to the Western hemisphere. Centuries of 
pot hunting and persecution have exter- 
minated it in some of the older States and 
have sadly thinned the flocks in all parts 
of the country; but in the heavily tim- 
bered districts, even in the thirteen origi- 
nal States, turkeys are still abundant 
enough to furnish royal sport to the 


‘hunter, while in nearly every State in the 


West there are unsettled districts in which 
this species of game is plentiful. In 
Western Texas and portions of Arizona, 
New Mexico, Wyoming, Utah, Montana, 
the Dakotas and other States, even the 
hunters of big game consider it not be- 
neath their dignity to engage in the pur- 
suit of this king of American wild fowl. 
The wild turkey, it should not be for- 
gotten, is incomparably superior to the 
domesticated fowl in size, beauty, intelli- 
gence and flavor—this being one of the 
few species that have deteriorated under 
man’s influence, notwithstanding his ef- 
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forts to achieve the contrary result. The 
French Canadians have a proverb, “ He- 
bete comme une dinde ”—‘“as stupid as a 
turkey.” It is evident that the coiners 
of the phrase had the domesticated fowl in 
mind, as the wild bird possesses quite 
enough intelligence to tax the sagacity 
of the most experienced hunter. In rec- 
ognition of the fact that the barnyard 
fowl is but a degenerate scion of a noble 
ancestry, breeders make a practice of cap- 
turing wild turkey cocks, or of filching 
the eggs of wild fowl for hatching, when- 
ever possible, in order to introduce a 
strain of fresh, vigorous and undegenerate 
blood into their flocks. 

The turkey was domesticated by the 
aborigines of the Southwest and by the 
Aztecs of Mexico ages before the white 
man first set foot on this continent. By 
these it was reared for the sake of its 
feathers, rather than for its meat, al- 
though there is no reason to suppose that 
the meat was wasted. The beautiful 
feather cloth obtained by the Spaniards 
when they looted the city of the Monte- 
zumas—so highly prized that gifts of it 
were sent to the Castilian monarchs, and 
are still preserved among the royal treas- 
‘ ures at Madrid, was made of ocellated 
turkey feathers. This feather cloth, too, 
was one of the most precious possessions 
of the Cliff Dwellers. It was buried along 
with their dead, and many specimens 
have been discovered among their ruined 
‘homes in the Mesa Verde and the Canon 
de Chelly. The ocellated turkey of Yu- 
catan and Honduras is smaller than the 
variety indigenous farther north, but far 
more beautiful. Its plumage is dazzlingly 
lustrous, reflecting almost every color »f 
the rainbow, and rendering it almost as 
resplendent as the peacock. The common 
bronze turkey of the barnyard is believed 
to be a cross between the northern and 
the Yucatan varieties. It is, therefore, 
quite possible that the fowl that dignifies 
the Christmas dinner by his august pres- 
ence may be descended on the one hand 
from some lordly turkey cock that cracked 
acorns in the forests of New England be- 
fore the Pilgrims landed, and on the 
other hand from a royal hen that ate corn 
in the coops of Montezuma before Cortez 
set forth on his career of conquest. 

Of the turkeys of civilization, the 
bronze fowl of Rhode Island has the repu- 
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tation of being the highest born, best bred 
and bluest blooded bird of his species in 
America. If one-half of the Rhode Island 
turkeys that are marketed every year real- 
ly hailed from that pocket-edition com- 
monwealth, it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, for them all to find roosting 
room within its narrow limits. Scarcely 
less famous are the turkeys of Kentucky, 
where the soil and climate seem as well 
adapted to the development of this choice 
gift of the gods as to the production of 
those other boons no less desired—beauti- 
ful women, fast horses and incomparable 
corn-juice. In the Blue Grass Commoni- 
wealth the turkeys are reared by negroes 
on their little patches of land. During 
the early days of December, the country 
roads are dotted with marching flocks, 
driven by tattered men and little black 
pickaninnies, all converging towards the 
towns. ‘The scene is one of rustic and 
Arcadian simplicity that the globe trotter 
will long cherish in his memory, when 
imposing pageants and majestic scenes 
of nature have been forgotten. 

It would be interesting to know just 
how many turkeys will be slaughtered 
within the next few weeks “to make a 
Christian holiday,” but unfortunately no 
statistics of the kind can be secured. Ac- 
cording to the Twelfth Census, there were 
in the United States on June 1, 1900, 
only 6,599,367 domesticated turkeys over 
three months of age. ‘The leading State 
in the turkey raising industry was Texas, 
with 648,671 birds, while Illinois stood 
second with 446,020, and lowa was a close 
third with 424,306. However, these fig- 
ures fall far short of conveying a true 
conception of the magnitude of the tur- 
key raising business. At the season of the 
year when the census enumerators made 
their rounds, but few of the turkeys that 
were destined to grace the feasts of 
Thanksgiving and Christmas had at- 
tained the age of three months; and mil- 
lions, perhaps, had not yet broken the 
egg shells. When the census of 1890 was 
taken, an attempt was made to count 
turkeys of all ages, not restricting the 
enumeration to those more than three 
months old, and the reports gave the 
total number as being 10,754,060; but 
even these figures give no account of the 
millions of birds hatched after the first 
of June and butchered for the holiday 
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trade. It is therefore manifestly impoe- 
sible to ascertain with any degree of ac- 
curacy how many turkeys are reared every 
year, or how many are slaughtered for 
the Christmas season, but the opinion of 
one of the largest buyers in the country 
may be of interest. In his opinion, the 
census figures of the year 1900 represent 
little more than the permanent stock kept 
for breeding purposes on the farms and 
ranges. He regards it as a reasonable es- 
timate that at least ten turkeys are 
raised and killed for every one thus kept 
permanently. If this estimate be even 
approximately correct, and if allowance 
be made for the growth of the industry 
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since the Twelfth-Census was taken, then 
more than 65,000,000 turkeys have been 
reared for table consumption this year. 

Although Americans regard the tur- 
key as peculiarly their own, yet it is high- 
ly appreciated in every country in Europe 
as well as in many parts of Asia, Africa 
and Australia. Its fame, in fact, is co- 
extensive with civilization. In Englan1 
the turkey raising industry is carried on 
to an extent never attempted on this side 
of the Atlantic. The leading centers of 
the business are Norfolk and Cambridge- 
shire, where hundreds of thousands of 
turkeys are reared every year for the 
London market. 


The Bad Lands 


BY MARGARET ASHMUN 


Wild, harsh, grotesque with uncouth shape and hue, 
Pre-doomed to death and drought without an end, 
For grim, sad miles beneath a burning blue, 
These cheerless plains their arid length extend. 


A region strange, devoid of kindly plan, 
Unblessed it seems, for all good things amiss— 
The monstrous challenge Nature flings to man: 
“What, for your profit, can you do with this?” 
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Butte--Iine Hleart of the Copper Industry 


BY HELEN FITZGERALD SANDERS 


on his way from Virginia City to 

Deer Lodge, Montana, stopped at 
a small mining camp that lay along his 
route. This camp was situated near a 
long, low hill, wooded with clumps of 
pine and built up scantily with the log 
cabins of the early days. ‘The hill itself 
was the northern boundary of a valley 
or “flat,” stretching away, with some 
minor undulations, to the south, and ris- 
ing abruptly into the snow-clad peaks 
called the Highlands; to the east lay the 
ponderous spine of the continent—the 
main range of the Rocky Mountains— 
huge, bearded, forbidding, like a monster 
of the Jurassic Age, sullenly taking his 
rest; finally, to the westward, the hill 
itself culminated in a_ steep, barren 
“butte,” at once giving the settlement its 
name and bearing evidence of volcanie 
upheaval in ages past. Verily, this was 
no Garden of the Gods, but rather a gro- 
tesque region where elemental forces had 
held mighty sway. While the traveler 
noted these things, an old prospector, 
weary of the precarious luck of placer 
mining, approached and offered him six 
claims on the lean looking hill for five 
hundred dollars. The traveler, a lawyer 
by profession, had in his wallet just the 
exact sum. It was a curious coincidence ; 
six claims for five hundred dollars, and 
his wallet held the stated price in gold 
dust. However, the thing seemed pre- 
posterous even for a gamble, so he re- 
fused the old man’s offer, and mounting 
his horse, went his way. Within the life- 
time of that same traveler, those six 
claims had yielded over a billion dollars; 


Nic nis forty years ago, a traveler, 


the hill had shed its pine clumps for for-. 


ests of bristling chimneys and shaft 
houses, and the obscure camp had become 
the greatest copper district in the world. 

The story, much as it sounds like ro- 
mance, is literally true, and the magical 
transformation from the “ forest prime- 
val” to the city has happened in less 
than forty years! There are immense 
dynamic forces at work not only in the 


earth itself, but in the air, and under 
their influence full-lunged and warm- 
blooded men act vigorously and achieve. 
No effete luxuries here to cajole the 
senses into idleness; no perfume of 
flower and vista of fat valley with low 
of kine and tinkle of distant bell; no 
amorous south wind to relax the tension 
and sooth to stagnation. No! rather 
stern, muscle-bearing toil; the ring of 
pick on rock, the throb and goar of 
mighty engines undoing with iron might 
the sedimentary work of Nature through 
the ages; an environment of naked cliff 
and crag and chastened winds from snow- 
cold heights that sparkle, lash and com- 
pel. Such are the external conditions, 
and the same goal, deep-buried in the 
mountain’s breast, is the impetus that 
draws, binds and rewards. 

Originally, Butte, like all other north- 
western camps, was purely a placer dis- 
trict; then the “Alice,” with the pioneer 
shaft of the hill, set the precedent in ac- 
tual quartz mining, and produced silver. 
It was not until 1881 that Mareus Daly 
sank the main shaft of the famous “Ana- 
conda ” to great depth in search of cop- 
per. This shrewd miner spent a fortune 
before the vast body of copper was struck, 
revealing the real wealth of the camp. 
It was then that Butte came into promi- 
nence, and capital and labor flocked to 
the new field. ‘The day of the old pros- 
pector who owned and worked his little 
holding was gone forever. The hill was 
too rich and the stake too big for single 
individuals. Henceforth it was to be 
Company and Union—Magnate and 
Laborer. 

In 1889, the Boston and Montana Com- 
pany sent a young engineer, F. Augustus 
Heinze, to Butte, to look after its inter- 
ests. Mr. Heinze was a keen mining man 
of German antedecedents and rich con- 
nections abroad. In his capacity of ex- 
pert, or engineer, he became intimately 
acquainted with the properties of the 
“B and M,” their deviations in conse- 
quence of the right of way bestowed upon 
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The court house, Butte, Montana, where the great mining litigation has been held. 


the owner. ofthe apex of a vein, and he 
also possessed himself of information as 
td ‘existing flaws, : weaknesses and certain 
bits of léft-over land hedged in among 
the; boundary lines of claims, through 


oversight or mistake.. About this time, 


it.is said, a relative: bequeathed to Mr. 
Heinze the sum: of $50,000, ‘with which 
he made his first investments. On the 
14th of March, 1893, ‘he organized the 
Montana’ Ore Purchasing Company, and 


having secured several leases, began op- 


erations onthe Ramsdell-Parrott, Estella, 
Rarus and’ Glengarry, subsequently buy- 
ing the last two mines outright: Later 
on, the Corra-Rock Island and . Nipper 
were ‘added: to the» holdings of the com- 
pany. With his’ advent as ‘the head of 
a’ corporation, Mr: Heinze took his: place 
as the most picturesque and daring figure 
in the whole great game, where fortunes 
were fought: for, miade and lost through 
bitter struggle and acrid: hostility. 

In ‘the spring of 1899 a new and far 
more powerful element came upon the 
seene. It was the Amalgamated Copper 


Company, composed of six sub-compan- 
ies: the Anaconda Copper’ Mining Com- 
pany, Trenton Mining and Development 
Company, Butte and Boston Consolidated 
Mining Company and Boston and Mon- 
tana Consolidated Copper and _ Silver 
Mining Company. The coming of this 
great corporation was the signal for the 
most enormous mining litigation this 
country has ever seen. Heinze, in the 
guise of the laborer’s champion and _ the 
uncapitulating enemy of trusts, waged 
war against the Amalgamated. Faction- 
ism divided individuals and politics. It 
was not so much a case of Republicanism 
or Democracy as Heinze, with his slogan 
ef “ Down with the Kerosine” (Standard 
Oil), or the opposing force of the Amal- 
gamated Company. But even the red- 
hot political struggle was secondary to 
the legal contests. -In this historical. old 
court house the wealth of the hill was 
perpetually in dispute. Geological and 
ether expert wise-men imported: from the 
centers of learning, pitted their testimony 
against others as astute and cunning 4 
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themselves. In order to understand the 
possibility of such a condition, one -must 
first be acquainted with the theory of 
extra-lateral rights. “A locator of a 
mining claim has the exclusive right to 
the possession and enjoyment of all the 
surface included within the lines of his 
location, and of all veins, lodes and ledges 
throughout their entire depth, the top or 
apex of which les inside of such surface 
lines extended downward vertically, al- 
though such veins, lodes or ledges may 
so far depart from a perpendicular in 
thetr course downward as to extend out- 
side the vertical side lines of such. sur- 
face location. But his right of possession 
to such vutside parts of: such veins or 
ledges ts confined to such portions there- 
of as lie between vertical planes drawn 


downward: as above- ‘described through. 


the end lines of his location, so continued 
in their own direction: that such‘ planes 
will intersect such exterior parts of such 
veins or ledges.” In the early days when 


mining was carried on principally by . 


isolated individuals or groups of indi- 
viduals; scattered over wide territory, 1% 
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was the policy of the law two encourage 
these miners, and to give to them all pos- 
sible latitude in the development of ore 
bodies; hence the principle of extra-lat- 
eral rights. ‘This theory seemed -simpie 
enough when simple conditions pre- 
vailed, but when one little hill was found 


_to hold practically inexhaustible wealth, 


when hostile and opposing interests 
rubbed elbows, and outcropping after out- 
cropping could. be claimed as an apex 
with equal probability of truth, and when 
such apexes meant the loss or gain of in- 
estimable millions, it can readily be seen 
that complications would follow. It can 
also be recognized that the encroachment 
of one claim, through the imaginary ver- 
tical side lines into another was not only 
easy but inevitable, and that, moreover, 
there might -be mudh to be said on both 
sides. Hence, injunctions, charges and 
counter charges of ore stealing -with all 
the involved complications of law suit 
following upon, and growing out of, other 
law suits. 

All the while there was talk of the 
larger and more powerful Amalgamated 
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Looking up Main street. Butte, Montana 


The tallest concrete smoke-stack in the world, 
at Clark’s smelter, Butte. 
all smoke and fumes. 


This carries away 


Company buying and absorbing th 
smaller concern, of which Heinze was the 
controlling spirit, and Mr. Heinze, upon 
the steps of the old court house (the arena 
upon which the contestants had met an:! 
would meet), declared in legally compre- 
hensive English, with qualifications cov- 
ering all contingencies, that he woul 
never sell his interests to the Amalgu- 
mated. ‘The scene was a dramatic one. 
Thousands of miners who believed in 
him as their unflinching champion, 
cheered him on, and if there had been 
doubt in his sincerity it was quelled for 
the time, at least. It was Heinze who 
cried loudest of all, “‘Down with the 
trusts!” Heinze who had ardently sup- 
ported the eight hour shift, and Heinze 
who had, with princely generosity, pre- 
sented every man in his employ with a 
Christmas turkey, though Butte is a city 
where turkeys come high. Therefore, 
long live Heinze and the M. O. P.! So 
they cheered themselves hoarse and were 
reassured. Still rumor, subtle, irrespon- 
sible, but insistent rumor, emanating 
from no known source, and spread fur- 
tively by nobody knew whom, said that 
Heinze was negotiating with a hated 
trust. Had not Mr. Heinze gone to 
New York after his sneech and remained 
there for long months bent upon some 
secret mission? Coincidentally, perhaps, 
but still curiously, the head officials of 
the rival company had been in New 
York also. Therefore, suspicion grew to 
conviction, and people were scarcely sur- 
prised when the official announcement 
was made in February, 1906, that the 
Red Metal Mining Company had pur- 
chased outright the holdings of the M. 
O. P., saving the Lexington mine, for the 
sum of $10,500,000. 

For years, indeed, so long as there had 


. been talk of Heinze’s sell-out, there had 


been a fear growing out of it that Butte 
might become a “one man camp,” with 
no competition to prevent shut-downs 
or the arch-terror of a lower wage, in 
which event the master and the man 
would meet in a great reckoning; the 
union of capital and the union of labor. 
There was another element to be reck- 
oned with—the miners themselves, l- 
lied into a powerful organization over 
4,000 strong. As far back as 1878, 
twelve or fourteen laborers in the mines 
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1. Bell and Diamond mines. 2. Cora mine, showing hoist and dumps. 


foreseeing the complexities which even 
were arising from incursions 
new and conflicting interests, formed 
themselves into a union. Their purpose 
was to establish and maintain a fair 
wage; to care for the sick and injured, 
and finally to bury the dead. From this 
humble beginning the union had grown 
into a strong, cosmopolitan body, none the 
less firm for the various elements of 
which it was composed. If the fame of 
Butte were magnet enough to attract 
princes and pirates of finance, it was also 
potent enough to spread beyond the 
bounds of these United States and across 
the seas; from.the English tongue to the 


‘language of foreigner laborer stooping - 


Heneath his burden’ of unréwarded toil. 
True, the: first tales of Butte that ‘went 
forth -were not alluring except in the in- 
sidious promise*of material wealth. ‘Con- 
conritant ,with its fame’was the story of 
its ugliviess and its viée. Dame Nature 


had ‘turtied usurer‘ here; the, trees had | 
withered benéath . the ‘poison fumes of 
smelters, ‘the monntain streams were pol-. 


hited, and even the fair face’ of heaven 
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was bedimasgl with a pall of smoke. Yet 


in spite of these things men flocked to 


Butte. What mattered her dirt or even 
her infamy so long as she yielded up 
wealth? The down-trodden of other jands 


_ were not restrained by the dark stories 


of the unfair town, and its reputed re- 
semblance to the Inferno itself. Had 
these toilers not enjoyed beautiful scen- 
ery while their stomach clove to their ribs 
for lack of food? Probably if Mephis- 
topheles had presided over the treasure 
they would still have come with dumb 
yearning -for something better than the 
vain ‘tilling of exhausted soil. So they 
journeyed westward. from impoverished 
Ireland, Cornwall, Italy, Russia, Fin- 
land and‘ even, Syria. ‘Could the Latin 


- have'read ‘his Dante, which is to be ques- 


tioned, he might. have. seen-in the barren, 


smoke-stained ‘approach to the new land, 


with ‘its wilderness of grotesque rocks, 
and occasionally a dead, mis-shapen tree, 
twisted as though it had struggled be- 
fore it ‘died, a ‘striking resemblance to 
the country described in the opening lines 
of the “Inferno,” and if, perchance, a 


Butte Reduction Works. 
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“Minnie Healy’ mine. 


lean, gray coyote, had slunk past to com- 
plete the simile, he would have involun- 
tarily looked for the shade of Virgil. 
But no such classical meditations fired 


the laborers’ fancy. They came ‘and toiled 
and sweated, and their dreams of pros- 


perity became reality. With the instinct 
of the clan and the blood-tie, these child- 
ren of many lands clung together so far 
as places of dwelling and habit were con- 
cerned, as we shall see later, but more 
broadly and more strongly, by virtue of 
the greater tie of common interest,. com- 
mon reward for common toil, they knit 
themselves into the democratic body poli- 
tic of the Miners’ Union, with the motto, 
“In Union there is Strength.” And here, 
ve it said to the credit of these men, that 
from the inception of the union in that 
far-away beginning, when twelve rugged 
men pointed the way, to the present day 
when its membership numbers over four 
thousand in geod standing and entitled 
to the sick benefits, through debauched 
political eonditions, shameful contests for 
"possession, and outrageotis labor agita- 
tion, the Miners’ Union has _ remained 


true to its principles of fairness and in- 
tegrity. At all times it has been reason- 
able in its demands, conservative and 
consistent in its policy, and it has ever 
been a factor in good Government, law 
and order, the preservation of harmony 
between laborer and employer, and a /pro- 
moter of the great industry of which it is 
a vital part. ‘The union demands and re- 
ceives for all miners $3.50 per shift of 
eight hours; to members in good standing 
who are disabled, it allowed $10. per week 
for ten weeks, and it gives.to its dead de- 
cent burial. The union ‘fund is kept up 
by a monthly assessment. of $1 for each 
man enrolled upon ‘its books. ‘Nor:is its 
charity purely for its own members. No 
miner’s widow is left penniless’ that it 
does not call for voluntary. contribtitions 
from each man, and no worthy cause, be 
it local or otherwise, ‘is ‘left’ unaided by 
these. Sons of Toil, who win theit hard- 
earned bread far from the common’ heri- 
tage of God’s sunshine and puré ajir,’amid 
constant danger, by the -might of- brawn 


and the ordained baptism ‘of honest gweat. 


Such was the Miners’ Union and its 
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policy when the inevitable came to pass, 
and the lesser was absorbed’ by the gré 
corporation.’ Meantime, there had been 
much conflicting opinion as to the depth 
of- the mineral deposit upon which the 
future of Butte depended. Many said 
the veins would “pinch out,” and with 
decreasing values and increasing expenses, 
‘wages. would be reduced, and so would 
end the short-lived glory of “ the greatest 
camp on earth.” The concensus of opin- 
ion, scientific and otherwise, however it 
might differ as to the depth of the copper 
deposit, agreed pretty generally that the 
hill itself was ee 
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‘referred to above, caused numbers of 


men to be thrown out of work. The 
simists were assured that the beginning 
of the end had come, and in the threat- 


ened panic some stampeded so far as to 


leave outright. An exodus of the faint- 
hearted is always to be welcomed, ac- 
cording to the laws of the survival of the 
fittest, and if any harm were done by the 
small scattering it was but transitory. 
Not many months went by before it 
transpired very gradually, as rumor does, 
that the secondary zone of enrichment 
had been reached; that the veins had 


e sole repository of the widened and richened past all previous 
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‘Washoe smelter, Anaconda, where Butte ores are smelted. The largest smelter in the world. 


‘treasure; that volcanic upheaval had cut 
off the veins to the west, where the cone 
of. the Big Butte had once belched forth 
the anger of earth’s fires. It was asserted 
‘with almost equal assurance that the 
“flat” spreading to the southward was 
sterile. About 1903, a certain depression 
stimulated the belief that the old fear 
was @ reality, and the great veins were 
gradually diminishing in richness. Al- 
most simultaneously a temporary shut- 
‘down of mines involved in the litigation 


experience, and that enough was in sight 
to keep the mines going for fifty years. 
The closed properties opened again; men 
went back to work with a good will, and 
to the astonishment and even amusement 
of some people, Pittsburg capital bought 
up a large tract of land on the “ flat,” 
and sank for copper. A dark, slate-col- 
ered fence enclosed the property, which 
was given the name of Pittsmont, the 
first syllables of Pittsburg and Montana, 
combined; and preserving strict secrecy, 
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the new company built an enormous plant 
for the test of an original process of 
smelting. ‘The. presence of a. rich East- 
ern concern, spending a fortune on the 
hitherto undeveloped “flat” was an im- 
petus to the smail.fry. The price of cop- 
per, . too, aroses to unprecedented figures. 
“Gophering ” began, little. greenish-white 
dumps, like. ant, hills speckled the: dun 
level, bold ribs of shaft houses arose, and 
there was general upheaval in the: quest 
of the precious metal. 

Still, all this was merely pralitiiinary. 
Butte was just entering upon its second 
era. In the beginning, people of*the,ad- 
venturous spirit had come here: as tliey 
had gone to the earlier fields of ‘Alder 
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were and are in excess of those straight 
through to the coast; extortionate little 
unions held up prices to the ultimate 
limit, and did their share to throttle in- 
dustry to paralysis, and retard the better 
building and growth of the place. In- 
deed, Butte came to have the reputation 
of being a center of disturbance; fresh 
blood was not welcomed among the ranks 
of some workers, and more than one 
newcomer “ hit the trail,” in the security 
of the darkness by command of individu- 
als unknown. Yet in spite of all this, 
there was the impulse of growth, which 
could not be checked by artificial condi- 
tions. People kept coming, and _ these 
people had to eat and drink and have 


Panorama of the richest hill in the world. 


- Gulch ‘or ‘Montana’ City, or any of the 
primitive camps.. that had yielded’ their 
share of riches avid ,then gone down into 
oblivion. Nobody lived in Butte; men 
came merely;to dig out its ore, then go 
their way to: ‘fairer; lands. 
came from somewhere else, and every- 
body was going soinewhere else, as soon 
as he should strike it rich. And so, each 
one, from “mucker” to, m:; te, had 
his ‘prospect, his proposition or his prop- 
erty, three terms expressing distinct de- 


grees of uncertainty or development. Like 
all towns of its type, merchandise was 
high, freight rates to and from the East 


Everybody 


shelter from the cold. Here it may not be 
amiss to contrast the pay of the miner 
with the day laborer in other vocations. 
Staples being more expensive in Butte 
than in most places, and rents proportion- 
ately exorbitant, the miner with his $3.50 
per day and a family to clothe, feed and 
house, has little or nothing left after he 
provides himself and them with the bare 
necessities. 

Although such inconsistencies prevail, 
and even to build a modest cottage taxes 
the means of the buyer of ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the roving surplus, ever 
growing and uncovered population, must 
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’ Four-deck cage, Anaconda mine, showing miners going “on shift.”" and empty ore cars. 
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have a place to stay. It is almost ridicu- 
lous to state that houses are rented be- 
fore. their foundations are laid; that of 
the numbers of larger apartment houses 
and office blocks now building, the rooms 
are rented in advance. It would scarcely 
be an exaggeration to say the- foot-sore 
pedestrian seeking a prospective abode 
to lay. his weary head, follows the brick 
or lumber wagon and sits upon the heap 
of raw material until he can secure the 
promise of a house or room, when not 
even a. pick has broken the ground for its 
foundation. Formerly the class of houses 
was uniformly cheap and ugly. Keen 
business men put up the poorest struc- 
tures, which they rented for the highest 
figures, netting them enormous interest 
on the initial investment. Such a condi- 
tion necessarily reduced the town to a 
state of general ugliness, apart from its 
disfigurement through the smoke. There 
were ‘various smelters all pouring forth 
their unwholesome breath on the air, 
scorching the soil into total barrenness, 
parching the throats of human beings 
with fumes of arsenic and sulphur. In 
the earliest days of smelting the ores 
were roasted on the ground, the heavily 
burdened smoke hanging low over the 
city, and when the wind drove through 
the hollow bounded by the Rocky Moun- 
tains and their spurs, the thick cloud 
closed down like a pall, and for days the 
sun never shone except luridly, an in- 
auspicious copper orb leering from a con- 
taminated sky. With the growth of the 
town, these conditions became impracti- 
cal, not to say unbearable, and the Ana- 
conda Company, finding a desirable site 
at Anaconda, a place about 28 miles dis- 
tant, erected there the Washoe smelter, 
which is the largest plant of its kind in 
the world, at the cost of over $7,500,000. 
The ores from the Butte mines are trans- 
ported thither by iron ore trains, loaded 
automatically at the mines. Upon the 
completion of this plant, with its modern 
equipment and reduced cost of smelting, 
the smaller local smelters closed down 
one by one, until at last but a single sur- 
vivor remains. There, out on the “flat” 
it stands, a long curl of white smoke ris- 
ing from the highest concrete stack in 
the world, which. conducts the fumes to 
an altitude where they are dissipated 
among the higher air currents. 


With the passing of the smoke, it be- 
came possible for grass and flowers to 
grow, and the citizens began, very tenta- 
tively at first, to plant gardens. It is 
wonderful how a little touch of nature 
will take root in men’s hearts as well as 
in earth’s soil. There grew a feeling of 
pride in the home; those thousands of 
people who had stayed on year after year 
waiting for the fortune that did not 
come, and who in the process had become 
a part of the established order of things, 
bethought themselves of being comfort- 
able in this camping ground, and having 
homes as other folk in other lands. The 
ascendency of the home builder over the 
landlord is always a sign of progress, 
and the Butte, of to-day with its pretty 
houses and gardens, is a pleasant con- 
trast to the barren Butte of the past. 


With the development of the home- 


spirit, the place has grown from a tem- 
porary abiding place, where the seeker of 
fortune exists for a day, to one where 
people live; from a mining camp of a 
few inhabitants to a city of 75,000 souls. 
The ultimate degree of its pretentions to 
beauty has been reached in Columbia 
Gardens, a park far out by the Maino 
Range, where shady glades and gay flower 
beds greet the pleasure-thirsty through 
the whole summer time. There one sees 
the miner and his family taking their 
holiday rest, and there the lover of na- 
ture awaits the melting of the snow to 
gather the pale anemone, the first, timid 
harbinger of spring. 

These improvements in external con- 
ditions all pointed to internal prosper- 
ity. The hitherto mysterious Pittsmont 
struck its copper vein, proving that the 
zone of mineralization extended far be- 
yond the confines of the hill, so that 
those who had denied the existence of 
other deposits 


“<* * * were thrust, 
Like Foolish Prophets forth.” 


Outcroppings of veins ignored in the 
past as sporadic deposits broken by pri- 
mordial upheaval, became significant evi- 
dence of what lay beneath. Little holes 
in the ground grew into mines; fresh 
capital poured in, and for miles across 
the flat and even upon the shaggy body of 
the Continental Divide, shafts were sunk, 
and in almost every instance copper was 
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SCENES IN BUTTE. 


|. Miners off shift going down Dublin Gulch. 
-. Showing that vegetation is now a reality 


in Butte. 
5. “Gophering,” or development work north 


of Butte. 


1. The famous Anaconda mine. 
. Big Butte, after which the town is named. 
Looking down “Dublin Gulch.” 
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struck.* Not oye, but hundreds, of com- 
panies: cam¢into being. ‘Lhé man you 
met on the streets six month ago, shabby 
and “down on his luck,” blossomed sud- 
denly into an easily confident “promoter,” 
floating a “proposition” with “millions in 
A little over a year ago, an enormously 
rich strike was made in the group of 
mines known as the North Butte, which 
sent its stock from $15 to $115. ‘Lhis set 
the town on the qui vive. ‘There was 
great clamoring for ‘s.ocks of all kinds. 
Prices ran up like mercury under heat, 
and with dizzy rapidness Fortune’s wheel 
made men of affairs of modest wage win- 
ners. Even the circumspect, righteous 
folk who cried down gambling as a work 


of the devil, dodged around the corner. 


to the stock exchange, bought a little stock 
and lost sleep until the morning bulletins 
were out. Coupled with the ordinary 
salutations was, “How’s Amalgamated?” 
or what not. Land anywhere in the 
vicinity of the developed mines was liter- 
ally gobbled, bought or jumped and re- 
jumped, until not an inch remained un- 
covered by stakes and location notices. 
The ground once secured, the promoters 
(and in these cases the term-has no sin- 
ister meaning), went East, and upon fair 
répresentation of the facts, raised money 
to. develop their properties before a pick 
had -béeen struck into the ground, and 
when only a great outcropping on the sur- 
face fired them to implicit belief in ulti- 
mate success. And it is fair to say in 
no recorded case thus far, extravagant as 
such an assertion may seem, have the new 
seekers failed after gaining the required 
depth. In properties where this dept’ 
has not yet been attained, “stringers ” of 
copper ore mark the beginning of larger 
bodies below. 

There is a fascination about these huge 
games of chance where risk seems s0 
small and results so miraculously large. 
The contagion is in the air. In the 
streets the crowds of eager miners off 
shift outside a saloon, give each other a 
“tip” and the name of some new “propo- 
sition,” coupled with so much per share 
yasses from lip to lip. It is a. giddy 


whirlpool, where those who drift in from 
placid waters are swept around in as 
grotesque a dance as the rest. Nowhere 
else in this country do like conditions 
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prevail; perhaps one might ge. farther 


and state with sweeping comprehension, 
and still with truth, that the world, so 
far as history goes, has- never.seen its 
equal. 

Although to the name of Butte is gea- 
erally attached the epithet “the richest 
camp on earth,” the outside world knows 
but little of its character. i 

Several writers have drifted‘in from 
the Kast, stopped a few days at the club, 
drank good wine, smoked cigars. and gone 
down a mine; then they have ‘promptly 
written articles noticeable on account of 
their censpicuous lack ot knowledge. The 
keynotes “always “barrenness.” Then 
follows the statement that “not a spear 
of grass is to be seen,” and there is gen- 
erally a re-hash of the political feuds and 
dishonesty which have shocked the whole 
country into attention during years past. 
But not one word of the unique features 
of:.the place has ever been hinted at. 
Cities, like the individuals who compose 
them, have personalities. » There are some 
well ordered towns, like eminently re- 
spectable ladies and gentlemen, who pur- 
sue their staid and decent ways accord- 
ing to the letter of the law, year in and 
year out, with no deviation; there are 
others of mixed blood and conflicting in- 
terest that impress one with energy and 
abundance of life. Butte belongs to the 
latter class. Awhile back we saw how 
the laborers of many lands had sought 
work in the mines, and im natural conse- 
quence, how these foreigners obeying the 
instinct of the clan, segregated them- 
selves into distinct bodies, occupying dif- 
ferent quarters. Perhaps there is no 
town of similar size composed of so many 
vakying elements, and nowhere will the 
traveler find the foreign quarters pre- 
served with more of their native color. 
Butte is made up of townships and coni- 
munities: Walkerville, Dublin Gulch, 
Centerville and Chicken Flat on the hill; 
and Meaderville toward the main range. 
Walkerville and Centerville hold most 
of the old mines, and their location halfia 
mile apart gave rise to the song whici 
welled up from the deep chests of men 
going to and coming from shift: _ 


“From Walkerville to Centerville is just 
a half a mile. 
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From Centerville to Walkerville is just 3 
half a mile. 
From Walkerville to Centerville, from 
Centerville to Walkerville, 
From Walkerville to Centerville is just a 
half a mile.” 
- Up Dublin Gulch one is in Little Ire- 
land—lIreland of the more tempestuous 
sort which enforces its rights to home rule 
and home privacy by verbal or muscular 
argument. ‘There the eleemosynary cow 
feeds on the swill pile where the baby 
plays; loud-barking, contentious curs be- 
set the wanderer’s path, and half-grown 
boys are forever throwing stones. ‘The 
attitude of the gulch toward the outer 
world is amusingly illustrated by the foi- 
lowing incident. An eminent educator 
came from the East to visit the schools, 
and clad in a scholastic length of coat and 
silk hat, made his dignified way up Dub- 
lin Gulch to a school building which stood 
upon the crest of the hill. Unfortunately, 
it was recess time, and the small boys 
pursued the gentleman and pelted him 
with mud of which there is always plenty 
in the Gulch. He betook himself with 
haste that was not scholastic nor dignified, 
wp the hill, his length of coat spread out 
gaily in the wind, and his tall but be- 
smirched hat caved in beneath the fusil- 
lade of the young Arabs who howled at 
his heels. The principal, filled with hor- 
ror, took her pupils to task for their out- 
rageous conduct, and to impress them 
more forcibly with the enormity of their 
offense, ordered: them to tell their mothers 
what they had done, and thus incur the 
condign punishment of parental wrath. 
The next day she approached a_hard- 
ened young reprobate and said: 

m t did your mother say when you 
told her you had thrown mud at the gen- 
tleman ?” 

He grinned diabolically through his 
crust of dirt and answered: 

“ Why, she told me to throw stones the 
next time any guy come up here with ua 
hat like that.” 

In Meaderville are situated the Italian, 
the Syrian, and the Russian quarters. 
Strange smelling, exotic little restaurants 
serve typical Italian food and wine, and 
the Syrian quarter, with its swarthy 
“ King of the Syrians,” is the seat of the 
hot tamale industry. Late every night the 
cry of “ Hot Tam-a-loes!” rings out, and 


looking down the street, one sees a lamp 
swinging in the darkness. It is the hot 
tamale vendor peddling his wares. There 
was one with a deeper, richer tone than 
the rest, the best-known of the peddlers, 
“Tamale Joe.” One day, he and a rival 
tamale man sat in a native shop drinking 
wine and quarreling over a disputed dis- 
trict—for it seems they had divided the 
town arbitrarily, and each held to his 
own allotted precinct. Bitter words led 
to blows, and a quick knife thrust silenced 
“"Tamale Joe’s” deep voice forever. The 
murderer escaped, and the incident was 
forgotten, save by a few who still miss 
the familiar echo from the midnight 
streets. 

Apart both from Little Ireland anid 
the haunts of the Latins live the Cornish, 
nicknamed “Cousin Jacks” and “Cousin 
Jennies.” With old country habits and 
traditions, they keep their greyhounds or 
“Cornish race-horses,” and indulge in the 
favorite sport of coursing, much to the 
chagrin of the humane societies. And 
wherever you find the Cousin Jack you 
also find the saffron cake and pasty, pre- 
served with all the patriotism, and scarce- 
ly less sacredly, than the omnipresent pic- 
ture of the king. 

These foreign quarters are the pictur- 
esque, out-of-the-way haunts of the hum- 
ble, and they are far removed from tlie 
beaten path that leads from the fashion- 
able residence district to the business cen- 
ter, which are, after all, much like the 
kindred districts of other prosperous 
towns. And the prettily dressed ladies 
calling upon each other in cabs, know as 
little of Dublin Gulch and Meaderville 
as though they lived a hundred miles from 
their boundaries. Were there artists 
enough in the community, you would find 
them out there near the Italians, where 
the old, abandoned tailings, left to the 
elements, are metamorphosed into vivid 
chrome yellow, streaks of bright blue and 
the singularly beautiful green of the cop- 
per stain. Pools of stagnant water refle::t 
the curious coloring, and little streams 
trickle half-heartedly through the waste. 
There, too, tin cans and scrap iron are 
dumped into vats of copper-charged water, 
and by a process of displacement, the dis- 
integration of the tin or iron, under the 
corrosion of the metallic solution, causes 
the formation of an atom of copper for 
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BUTTE—THE HEART OF THE COPPER INDUSTRY. — 


each atom of tin or iron consumed; so, 
after sufficient time, pure copper is left 
in place of the heap of junk. 
ut whether one is in Meaderville or 
Centerville, Main street or the West Side, 
towering above all and presiding like a 
mighty god of industry, is the shaft 
house, and beneath it the mine telling the 
story of why rich and poor, alien and 
American, are here, and what binds them 
together in their unending quest. 
— the streets of Butte are reflected 
its personality and its life; the shifting 
throngs hold well dressed men of obvi- 


School of Mines, Butte, Montana. 


ous importance, and the poor old miser- 
prospector, hoarding his claim, which in 
his dotage he believes to be the nucleus 
of the entire mineral deposit, existing in 
squalor in his lonely “shack,” when he 
might live in a mansion and be reckoned 
among the rich. Such cre the contrasts 
and the inconsistencies. Butte, as a whole, 
never sleeps. While one-half of its miners 
rest, the others are at work. The mines 
are never still, their depths know not 
night nor day, and through the whole 
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twenty-four hours there is no surcease 
of herculean toil. In reality, there are 


two Buttes, the one above, the other un- 


der ground. Eight hundred miles of tun- 
nels or workings honeycomb the subter- 
ranean city, and in these levels, drifts 
and cross-cuts, 55,000,000 feet, or over 
10,000 miles of timbers and lumber are 
used each year. From the hill, down un- 
der the business center where twelve-story 
buildings stand, thence to Meaderville, a 
man could walk without ever seeing the 
sun. There are 6,300 mining claims in 
Butte and its environs, 135 of which are 
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developed mines in active operation; of 
the rest, 1,300 are patented claims, the 
remaining unpatented ones awaiting capi- 
tal for their development. The yearly 
output of the mines is 300,000,000 pounds 
in copper, or about $60,000,000, one- 
fourth the supply of the world. Besides 
this, $15,000,000 in gold and silver are 
produced annually. The monthly pay- 
roll is $1,500,000, which exceeds that of 
any other town of its population in the 
world. Four transcontinental railways 
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Grey Rock in ) winter, with’ snow on the ground. 


pass through Butte, and a fifth, the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, is now 
laying its tracks across the flat into the 
heart of the town. 

Such is the Butte of to-day, grown al- 
most as by magic, from the humble camp 
of yesterday, and entering ujjon a greater 
to-morrow. Over it presides.the Copper 
God, a mighty Mammon, pouring forth 
ceaselessly the earth’s extorted treasure. 
Yet this is not all. There is something 
better than sordid commerce, more beau- 
tiful than the dark shafts and engines 
and the master-passion of human greed. 
For yonder, in the blue distance, stand 
the mountains, their vast, free sweep en- 
circling the city in a broad embrace. [f 
one will lift his eyes from the earth io 
the heavens above, from the hurrying 


throng to the drifting cloud, far away 
through sparkling air and purple haze he 
may see the aspiring peaks, high priests 
of Nature, clad in cérements of snow. 
Upon their magnificent slopes are the 
ever-changing moods of light and shade— 
or might one say expression, as in a god- 
wrought face? So they stand, dreaming 
there, apart, aloft and still ever present, 
until winter comes down from their alti- 
vude, covering sublime peaks and hideous 
dump alike with the impartial charity of 
virgin snow. 

Thus the labor-weary, forever  toil- 
ing in the dark, may still cherish some 
nobler aim, until Hope, like: the guardian 


mountains, shall spread the white 
robe of reward upon his hard-earned 
rest. 
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Reliable Fire Protection the Greatest 
Present Need of San Francisco 


EDWIN DURYEA, JR., C. E..(M. 4M. SOC. C. E. 


66 BETTER City,” my article in 

A the September number of the 

Overland Monthly, was quite 

general in its nature and now seems to 

me to need supplementing in some re- 
spects. 

The ideas there advanced leading to a 
better city are all true and every improve- 
ment advocated is an advisable and neces- 
sary one. There is a difference in the de- 
gree of necessity of the several improve- 
ments, however—and those needed to 
make the city safe against future confla- 
grations are absolutely essential if there 
is to be a continuing city existence for 
San Francisco in the future. 

We say that the great damage to San 
Francisco was from the fire rather than 
from the earthquake, and in the most ap- 
parent sense this is true. However, as 
both the origin and the resistless spread 
of the fire were due to the earthquake, and 
to that alone, this statement of the case 
is a somewhat specious one. What is 
really meant is that, though thousands 
of buildings were destroyed by the fire, 
nearly all of them had proved sufficiently 
stable to pass through the earthquake 
alone with little or no damage. 

There are two broad wavs in which the 
safety of the city against fires may be 
increased—first, by constructing it of 
materials which will not ignite or burn 
readily ; and second, by providing reliable 
means to quickly control and extinguis2 
such fires as become started, notwith- 
standing the general non-inflammable 
character of the construction. 

The first-mentioned means of prevent- 
ing conflagrations will be met by fire- 
proof and slow-burning buildings, con- 
structed under good building ordinances 
an efficient inspection. Such structures 
will have a large degree of safety against 
not only ordinary fires, but also agains! 
earthquakes and earthquake-fires. 

When a fire has become started, the 


second and active means to prevent con- 
flagrations comes into play. ‘This con- 
sists in the use of water in various ways, 
from automatic sprinkling systems to 
hose-streams, and to a small degree in the 
use of such special devices as chemical 
engines and hand grenades. ‘To prevent 
the wide spread of a fire and a generai 
conflagration, wide streets are also of 
immense assistance. ‘The most import- 
ant and necessary of all the facilities for 
figuting fires is, however, a reliable and 
generous supply of water. While a 
strong pressure in the mains is a very de- 
sirable feature, its lack may be largely 
met by the use of fire engines, which will 
produce strong pressures when and where 
they are needed. ‘The essential require- 
ment for fire protection is therefore a sys- 
tem giving adequate quantities of water 
and of such reliability that its fire-pro- 
tection function will not be seriously in- 
terfered with even by an earthquake. 

It is useless to expect any large water 
system to pass through a severe earth- 
quake without more or less damage. It is 
entirely practicable, however, to so de- 
sign a system that many of its individual 
parts may be injured and the system still 
continue to furnish good fire protection. 
The method by which this end may be 
secured is the multiplication of some 
parts of the svstem in such a way that 
the failure of all the duplicated parts at 
the same time is extremely improbable. 

As an instance, the large storage reser- 
voirs of any new supply will be in the 
Sierras, and any rupture of the pipe line 
by an carthquake would cut off this stored 
supply from San Francisco until the 
broken pipes could be repaired. It is not 
likely, however, that any single pipe line 
will be large enough to carry much more 
than 30 millions of gallons per day, and 
hence a new pine must be added every few 
years (perhaps every ten or fifteen) to 
increase the supply. If the new pipe line 


is constructed some little distance from 
the previous ones over such portions of 
the line as are at all subject to danger, 
there is but little likelihood that all the 
lines will ever be broken by the same 
cause, or that more than a portion of th> 
whole supply will be cut off by a rupture 
of the pipe lines. The bad consequence; 
of such a rupture can also be greatly 
lessened by reservoirs located en route, 
as near to the city as_ practicable— 
preferably on the peninsula, or best of 
all, within the city itself. 

Even when water is stored within the 
city, breaks in the pipes of the distribu- 
ting system may render it unavailable for 
fire-fighting. ‘This was exactly what hap- 
pened in the late fire. The three main 
conduits were ruptured by the earthquake 
about fifteen miles south of the city, but 
the water in the city reservoirs, about 80 
millions of gallons, would still have been 
sufficient to bring the fire under contr»! 
had it been available for use. However, 
breakages in the pipes leading from the 
several city reservoirs to the distributing 
system and in the distributing pipes 
themselves, rendered this water, actually 
within the city, out of reach for fire pro- 
tection. 

The reasons for the failures which oc- 
curred in the pipes are now clear, and it 
is apparent that in building a new dis- 
tri!uting system many such weaknesses 
as were developed by the earthquake can 
be avoided. 

A large increase in the number of city 
reservoirs is one means to prevent a re- 
currence of such a fire. If the reservoirs 
are well distributed throughout the city, 
the distance between any point of fire and 
a reservoir will be short, and the danger 
from rupture of the connecting pipe will 
be correspondingly small. If in addition 
the different reservoirs and their. outlets 
are well inter-connected with each other 
and the pipes of the distributing system 
are well grid-ironed or inter-connected s0 
as to eliminate “dead ends,” there will 
be many sources from which water may 
be procured for anv fire and many paths 
through which the water can reach it, 
and hence the danger of the failure of so 
manv pipes as to prevent the necessary 
quantity of water reaching the fire will 
be very small. 

In locating pipes, soft or made ground 
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must be avoided whenever practicable 
When this cannot be done, special precau - 
tions must be taken in construction, as 
the use of artificial foundations, slip 
joints, ball joints or a sinuous line. With 
such precautions in location and construc- 
tion; and with the duplication of sources 
and of paths for the water already men- 
tioned, a high degree of protection against 
fires may be attained. 

Such a water system as has been out- 
lined would be sufficient for the fire-pro- 
tection of almost any city except San 
Francisco. She has in this respect a bad 
name to live down, however, and the re- 
currence of another great fire in the re- 
built city would be much more disastrous 
to her standing than was the last fire. 

San Francisco’s business section is that 
part of the city through which she is of 
importance to outside interests, and tv 
the country at large. Also a great pre- 
portion of the entire cost is (or 
will be) included in her business district. 
If San Francisco is to retain her stand- 
ing with the rest of the country, it is 
therefore necessary to still further safe- 
guard the business district, and to multi- 
plv its fire protection facilities to an ex- 
tent that will make its general destruc- 
tion practically impossible. This can best 
be done by an entirely separate and dis- 
tinct water-supply system throughout the 
business district, for fire protection pur- 
poses only. The general supply should 
extend over the whole city and the sepa- 
rate supply be merely an additional safe- 
guard for the business district. 

Fortunately such an independent sys- 
tem is easily available for San Francisco, 
and at a cost which is relatively very low. 
The bay furnishes an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of salt water on the north and east 
edges of the business district, with a 
water front length, from Van Ness ave- 
nue on the north to Central Basin on the 
east, of four miles. If Channel street 
be inclujed, another mile will be added. 
More than two-thirds of the burned area 
including probably ninety per cent of the 
burned value, was within a mile of salt 
waier—and the larger part of the burned 
value was much nearer. 

Nature has already provided in the bay 
a supply which is not only literally inex- 
haustible in quantity, but which is also 


absulutely reliable, in the most literal 


sense, and cannot be interfered with by 
any imaginable cause. Even a “ tidal 
wave’ is rendered impossible by the nar- 
rowness of the Golden Gate. This sur> 
and safe supply can be availed of by the 
city without any expense except a pipe 
svstem to carry the water through the 
streets and pumping stations to lift it 
from the bay and give it the necessary 
pressure in the mains. 

The general features of a salt water 
supply for the business district were care- 
fully considered by the Sub-Committee 01 
Water Supply and Fire Protection of the 
Committee of Forty, and the immediate 
construction of such a system was recom- 
mended in their report of May 26th. The 
following extracts relating to a salt water 
system give not only my own judgment 
as developed and modified by discussion 
with the other members, but since the re- 
port was a unanimous one, the judg- 
ments of the seven other members as well : 

“ Fifth—To afford additional fire pro- 
tection within the congested value district 
we recommend that a separate system of 
mains be installed, to be supplied with 
water pumped from the bay. .We advise 
the installation of two pumping stations 
on solid ground, one at the base of Tele- 
graph Hill, and the other at the base of 
Rincon Hill, each to be capable of deliv- 
ering at least 7,500 gallons per minute, 
with a hydrant pressure of 200 pounds 
per square inch. The foundations of the 
suction lines should receive special care in 
design and construction. ‘The main ar- 
tery connecting the two stations should 
be swung to the westward sufficiently to 
avoid insecure ground. 

“The system should be fitted at sev- 
eral points on the water front with con- 
nections into which fire boats or other 
floating pumps could discharge. At least 
one such boat should be provided simul- 
taneously with the installation of the 
separate system recommended. It should 
be fitted with pumps of the same capacity 
as one of the land stations, and with mod- 
ern equipment for fighting fires along 
the dock front. We have communicated 
this recommendation to the Sub-Commit- 
tee on Special Session of the Legislature, 
to the end that the initiative may be 
taken to have such boat or boats pro- 
vided by the proper State authorities. 

“To avoid marine growths and corro- 
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sion, the system should normally be kept 
filled with fresh water under pressure, 
supplied from the regular service through 
connections provided with check valves, 
to prevent salt-water from backing into 
the fresh water system. 

“Sixth—We do not recommend the 
carrying out of the Twin Peaks reservoir 
project for the fire protection of the con- 
gested district, believing the above out- 
lined system to be preferable. This 
reservoir scheme involves long mains, in- 
jury to which would render the system 
useless. ‘The pressure which would result 
in the low district would also be greater 
than desirable. 

“ Seventh—We indorse the action al- 
ready taken by the city authorities for the 
acquisition of a municipal water supply, 
and recommend that the construction of 
the special fire-protection system and the 
acquisition of a municipal system be car- 
ried out as quickly as possible.” 

The following extracts from the report 
referred to the fresh water system, but in 
many ways are applicable to the salt- 
water supply also: 

“Fourth * * * To meet earthquake 
conditions, the main arteries of the dis- 
tributing system should be so laid as to 
avoid as far as possible all places where 
slips and ground movements resulted 
from the earthquake, should have frequent 
cross-connections, and should be furnished 
with a great number of gates and large 
hydrants properly disposed. All service 
pipes should be fitted with some device, 
such as a balanced valve, which will close 
automatically should the service pipe be 
broken. 

“* * * Tt is entirely practicable, in 
our opinion, to provide a system of mains 
which, as a system, will not be seriously 
injured by such an earthquake as occurred 
on April 18, 1906, or even one of greater 
severity. ‘The character of the injury to 
the only one of the distributing reservoirs 
damaged by the earthquake shows that a 
sufficient quantity of water for success- 
fully fighting fires can be safely stored 
within the city limits. To add to the 
quantity of water stored within the city 
limits, the number of the distributing 
reservoirs should be increased.” 

As an additional fire protection, cis- 
terns below the pavement at street inter- 
sections have been suggested. Such cis- 
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terns can be used directly: by’ fire-engines 
and the firé ptotection they afford is en- 
tirély independent (so long as they are 
kept filled) of ‘pipe mains. A careful con- 
sideration by” the Sub-Committee, how- 
ever,;convinces us that their general use 
would be so costly that it would ‘be ad- 
visable to use the money in other ways. 
Personally, I believe that if such cis- 
terns were built only a few each year, so 
that their cost would not be felt, and if 
stringent means could’ be’ taken ‘to keep 
them ‘always filled with water and'to keep 
the water clean, wholesome and free from 
mosquitoes, such’ cisterns would ‘be ad- 
visable, and would add materially to the 
certainty of the city’s fire ~ protection. 
They would not, however, possess a pro- 
tection value equal‘to that of the. sali 
water system recommended, and should 
not be considered as an alternative to the 
latter. 

The need of an euzitiany salt water 


system for fire protection is especially ur- 


_ gent. No matter how rapidly the city 
may proceed to acquire a new supply of 
water from the Sierras, at least two or 
three years must elapse before this water 
can be in actual use in the city. On the 
other hand, a salt water system through- 
out the business district can’ be built in a 
short time and at a low cost; and will not 
only afford much additional ‘protection to 
the business portion of the city for all 
- future time, but especially will be a safe- 
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guard during the period which must 


elapse before an improyed municipal sup- 
ply of portable water'can be completed. 
The cost of all the municipal improve- 


ments needed in San Francisco was taken 


in my former article as $100,000,000. 
This amount was purely an assumption. 
This sum, as there shown, would give an 


annual cost’per capita of $6.75 per year 


for a population of 400,000 people. More 
careful consideration leads me to think 
that all needed municipal improvements 
—a new fresh water supply, a salt water 
system, the necessary street widenings, 
new streets and new pavements, and even 
a considerable allowance for the repair or 
reconstruction of municipal buildings— 
may be acquired by a total expenditure of 
only about $75,000,000. This is equiva- 
lent to a per capita cost of only $4.25 per 
year, or 35 cents per month. 

All the improvements mentioned are 
needed, and all are financially within the 
city’s reach. Some of them can be better 
executed now than at any future time, 
and there is no valid excus2 for failing to 
carry out all of them. Of supreme im- 
portance; however, are those neceasu:y to 
the city’s health and to its protection from 
fires; and no consideration should be al- 
lowed to interfere with the immediate 
construction of a salt water system for the 
protection of the business district, and of 
an improved municipal supply for the 
fire protection and health of the city. 


‘Youth to the Worldly-Wise 


BY MARIE PARISH 


| linger where the grasses bend and blow, 
Where mustard nods, and flaming poppies burn, 


And wee'live thin 


Your counsels, you w 


In ev’ry common field whereby we go, 
They are but weeds, and worthless—you will learn. 


hold fellowship; and spurn 
o say, “These things that grow 


Then, laughing, to my sweet wild friends I turn, 
And we rejoice that I am young and know. 
But you—in'some far Spring you must have known 
How true and precious are these: common things, 
_ How empty are the ‘treasures that. you clutch, 
How impotent your images of stone! 
will not seek the your life brings, 


If, learning more, I must 


orget so much. 
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Tales of the Sea 


ll---Ihe Mystery of the Mary Celeste 


BY ARTHUR H. DUTTON 


F all the remarkable mysteries—one 
O may say tragedies—of the sea, 

none excels that of the American 
brig Mary Celeste, the true -solution of 
which has never been determined, even 
after exhaustive investigation by at least 
two maritime nations—one the United 
States, under whose flag the brig sailed, 
and Great Britain, one of whose ships 
discovered the phantom derelict. Marin- 
ers, scientists, writers and ordinary prob- 
lem solvers the world over have sought to 
unravel the mystery of this strange ves- 
sel, but every theory thus far advanced 
has been overthrown by facts connected 
with her case. 

It was a score or more of years ago 
when the brig Mary Celeste sailed from 
New York for the Mediterranean, her first 
scheduled stop being Gibraltar. She sailed 
with the best auspices for a successful voy- 
age. Her captain, officers and crew were 
well known to one another, she was well 
found in every respect, and she encoun- 
tered no very bad weather on her trip. 
She carried a general cargo, which in- 
cluded some barrels of inflammables, but 
these, as was found later, were carried 
without mishap. 

One day, about a month after the brig 
left New York, the big British ship Dei 
Gratia, bound for England from the Cape 
of Good Hope and India, sighted a sail 
to leeward. The wind was light, the 
weather fair. The scene of the rencontre 
was off the west coast of Africa, not far 
from the Cape de Verde Islands. As the 
course of the Dei Gratia took her close 
to the stranger, signals were hoisted from 
the British ship, but they were unans- 
wered. ‘The strange vessel did not even 
perform the common custom of the sea of 
showing her national colors. It was then 
observed by those on the Dei Gratia that 
the other vessel—now seen to be a brig 
under all plain sail—was sailing rather 
strangely. She was steering wildly, of- 


ten yawing clumsily, and her sails were 
not properly trimmed. 

The Dei Gratia, suspecting that all 
was not right, bore down close upon the 
brig, but saw no signs of life on board. 
By this time the wind, having fallen 
nearly to dead calm, a boat was lowered 
from the Dei Gratia and sent aboard the 
brig. ‘The boarding officer had not been 
on board long before he signaled to his 
captain to come aboard the brig in per- 
son. 

The discoveries made by the people of 
the Dei Gratia form the uncanny tale of 
the Mary Celeste, which was found to be 
the name of the brig. She was abandoned 
by all on board, yet in perfect condition. 
There was no water in the holds; the 
cargo was intact; the belongings of those 
on board were in their regular places, un- 
damaged; there was plenty of food and 
fresh water. ‘The brig’s smooth log had 
been written up within three days before 
her discovery by the Dei Gratia, and her 
rough log up to the day before. Neither 
showed any untoward happenings: On 
the contrary, they showed an unusually 
prosperous voyage, with no trouble of any 
kind. 

There was enough about the brig, how- 
ever, both on deck and below, to prove that 
she had been abandoned in a great hurry. 
One. boat was missing, but the others 
were secured in proper place. ‘The crew 
did: not stop even to carry their belong- 
ings with them; their bags and chests and 
lockers were unopened. The captain’s 
dinner, including two ehickens, which 
was found in the galley, was left behind, 
the chickens being found burned to a 
crisp, and other things in an _ over 
cooked condition. Not a sheet, brace or 
other piece of gear had been touched, 
showing that the brig was not even hove 
to when deserted. 

Strangest of all, the sewing of the cap- 
tain’s wife, who accompanied him on his 
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voyage, was found on her sewing machine 
as she had left it. Candlesticks on the 
cabin table were not overturned. There 
were absolutely no signs of violence any- 
where on the vessel. A few drops of blood 
found on the forward deck were later 
pronounced by expert chemists to be 
chicken blood; some live chickens were 
found on board, besides the over-cooked 
ones in the galley. 

The captain’s money safe was found 
still to contain its money—there had 
plainly been no _ thieving. His spirit 
locker still contained its contents. There 
was an ample supply of food, fresh water 
and other stores on board. ‘The cargo 
had not been broached. 

The more the officers and crew of the 
Dei Gratia contemplated the situation, 
the more puzzled they were. Of course, 
with such valuable salvage before them, 
they put a working crew on board of the 
Mary Celeste and took her with them to 
Gibraltar, the nearest British port. 

When the news of the finding of the 
brig reached the public officials and the 
maritime world generally, the deepest in- 
terest was aroused. Special agents to 
investigate were detailed by the United 
States and the British Governments; by 
Lloyds’ and other marine insurance com- 
panies; by the owners of the brig and by 
others interested. Probably never was an 
ocean event more thoroughly scrutinized, 
but the deeper the investigation the 
more inexplicable the affair became. No 
solution offered met the situation, and 
those well acquainted with it have long 
since given up hope of explaining the 
abandonment of the Mary Celeste. 

The theory of piracy, possibly by a 
boatload of the Saharan robbers on the 
northwest African coast was overthrown 
by the absence of any sign of a fight; by 
the fact that the vessel was not looted; 
_by the lack of probability of such robbers 


making a long trip to sea, and by several 


other circumstances. 

That some disease had broken out was 
incredible, in view of the absence from 
the log book, written up to but a few 
hours before the brig was discovered, of 
any record of its appearance. Had such a 
thing happened, it would surely have been 
recorded long before abandonment was 
thought of and other indications of its 
presence would have been apparent. 


Bad weather and fear of danger to the 
vessel were not to be considered, as her 
log showed fair weather; as she was in 
excellent condition; and as the logs oi 
other vessels in her vicinity at various 
times during her whole voyage from New 
York, showed nothing particularly vio- 
lent in the few blows encountered. 

A noted novelist wrote a fiction story, 
based upon the Mary Celeste incident, in 
which he accounted for the abandonment 
by the theory that, during a calm, all 
hands went out in the one boat missing 
for a row, or for fishing, and that while 
so absent a fog came up, they lost the 
brig, and by the time the fog lifted the 
wind had arisen and borne the brig away. 
This theory falls by reason of the total im- 
possibility of everybody—captain, mates, 
cook and all—leaving their vessel on the 
high seas, for whatever purpose, under the 
favorable conditions shown to have exist- 
ed throughout the trip of the Mary 
Celeste. Furthermore, the theory is 
overthrown by the fact that there are no 
fogs in the region wherein the Mary Ce- 
leste was found. 

The theories of a maniac, of mutiny, of 


murder, are all overthrown by -the ab- | 


sence of evidence of violence of any kind 
and by other circumstances. ‘The same 
facts invalidate the theory that all were 
taken off by some passing vessel, for they 
would surely have taken some belonging: 
with them in such a case; and no vessel 
reported missing during the weeks before 
the finding of the Mary Celeste was any- 
where near her locality at the time. 

There have been some fanciful account- 
ings for the abandonment. One was 
dread of a sea serpent—but the presenc: 
of a sea serpent, or any other terror o! 
the deep, would be the last thing to en- 
courage abandonment. In fact, the sigh 
of any fearful thing approaching woul 
be the strongest inducement to remail 
securely on board. 

A curious development of the investiga- 
tion of the case was the finding on the 
stem of the brig, at the cutwater itself. 
of a number of heavy scars, as if from al 
axe striking the bow near the water: 
edge. These scars added much to the mys 
tery, as they seemed to have been caused 
by a somewhat keen blade; yet a numbe! 
of commonplace happenings might have 
produced them, such as mischief makers 
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damaging her while lying in dock; strik- 
ing peculiar floating wreckage or other 
flotsam. 

Naturally the character of every per- 
son on board the brig was looked up. Her 
captain and officers were old employees of 
the owners, and the members of the crew 
were almost all men who had formerly 
sailed upon her; she was what is known 
among sea-faring men as “a happy ship.” 
It is interesting to note, however, that 
about the first mate, a man named Briggs, 
there was a subsidiary mystery. He was 
an efficient, trusted man, with a wife and 
some children, who lived in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The wife’s address was well-known 
to the owners of the brig, but when they 
sought to communicate with her, they 
found that she had sold her house shortly 
after the brig sailed for the Mediterra- 
nean, had left no trace behind her, even 
among her acquaintances, as to where she 


had gone, and had disappeared, with her 
family, as completely and as mysteriously 
as her husband and his shipmates. She 
has never been heard from since. 

The Mary Celeste’s dramatic history 
did not end with the remarkable voyage 
described. Her owners sold her, but she 
was herself lost at sea upon her next 
voyage. Previously regarded as a lucky 
vessel, the strange blight upon her during 
the voyage when she was found, drifting 
aimlessly and deserted, by the Dei Gra- 
tia, remained a permanent one. She did 
not long survive those who had left her, 
swallowed up no one knows where. 

To this day, when men of the sea gather 
around and indulge in that favorite pas- 
time of mariners—yarn-spinning—the 
weird tale of the brig Mary Celeste is 
very apt to be heard, but never is a so- 
lution of the mystery produced which 
will bear examination. 
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BY CHARLES L. STORY 


My heart is where the heather blooms, 
Afar on rough Ben Ledi’s side, 
"Tis where the shaggy ‘Trossach glooms 

Above Lock Katrine’s silvery tide. 
A wanderer I from Scotia far, 
Yet hame and heart still with her are. 


Her bonnie braes I yearn to see, 

Her burns that bicker “neath the sun; 
Her misty islands beckon me, , 
Her birken groves and brocken dun ; 

Her highlands lure me from afar, 
Her vales than which none fairer are! 


Her golden morns and purpling eves, 
Her brakes of fern and craggy dens— 
Ah, how my exiled spirit grieves 
Again to roam those shadowy glens! 
Whate’er dread weird my body dooms, 
My heart is where the heather blooms. 
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BY NATHANIEL J. MANSON 


Corridor of Hacienda. 


HE City of Mexico possesses so de- 
lightful a climate, particularly 
during the months of July, Au- 

gust and September, that it bids fair to 
become one of the chief summer resorts 
for Americans. 

The rush of American travel to this 
city, sometimes called by ardent enthusi- 
asts “The Paris of America,” is in De- 
cember, January and February. The pur- 
pose is to avoid the cold, damp winters 


of the North and to obtain in exchange — 


the pure, equable, dry, mountain air of the 
elevated plateau, or mesa, upon which the 
City of Mexico is situated. While Mexico 
offers charming inducements as a winter 
resort, its summers are equally delight- 
ful. The rains come in summer. These 
rains, so unhealthful in the lowlands, or 
terras calientes, which border the coast 


lines from 20 to 30 miles inland, are 
the very sources of health and of moder- 


ate temperature in the highlands, or 
terras templadas. They serve to moder- 
ate the heat and render a light overcoat 
desirable during the summer season in the 
City of Mexico. 

Whether the tourist approaches Mexico 
from the northern, western or eastern por- 
tion of the United States, he is invariably 
delighted, not only with the marked 
change in temperature, but with the pure, 
dry, mountain air the moment he comes 
in contact with the plateau region. At 
El Paso and Juarez, he finds himself at 
an elevation of 3,500 feet above sea level, 
whence he continues to ascend, quite 
gradually, until at Mexico City he is at 
an elevation of a little over 7,000 feet 
above the sea. These differences in eleva- 
tion mean differences in climate, and dif- 
ferences even in soil and in the produc- 
tions of the sections through which h2 
passes, and they lend some variety, at 


least, to the landscape, and even to the 
people which one sees. 
Mexico is not all cactus. On such a 


trip along the plateau region, one passes 
through or near one of the finest sugar 
and cotton belts in the world; along most 
of the route, corn and tobacco are raised 
in ample abundance, and the entire sec- 
tion is admirably adapted to cattle rais- 
ing. There are large plantations of the 
aguavi plant, a variety of cactus having 
various commercial uses. When one of 
these plants is five years old it has a com- 
mercial value of from twenty to twenty- 
five dollars. From it the mild alegholic 
narcotic drink, pulque, is derived. It is 
said to be very wholesome when drunk in 
moderation, and is peculiarly beneficent 
to dyspeptics and to those suffering from 
kidney troubles. Like most alcoholic 
beverages, it has proved the bane of the 
common people. In_ its abuse lies its 
curse. 

But what attractions and allurements 


Oo 
‘Ihe City of Mexico 
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does Mexico City offer those who seek re- 
creation and change? 

Its hotel service in the past five years 
has easily improved one hundred per cent. 
The table, while not equal to that of the 
best American hotels, leaves really little 
to be desired. Mexico boasts of several 
excellent hotels. Of these, however, the 


The Paseo of La Reforma, with Chapultepec statue in foreground, on a feast day. 


St. Francis is the favorite with Ameri- 
cans. This hotel has been newly opened 
by Californians. It is furnished with 
every comfort and attraction of moderu 
hotel designing, and its situation at the 
head of the Paseo de la Reforma is per- 
haps the best in the city. The rates are 


reasonable. 


Statue of Chapultepec, City of Mexico. 
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There are a few good restaurants, and 
many which may be mildly termed as al- 
together inferior. Meals served in the 
pateos or courts of the hotels is a very 
general feature of Mexican life. The 
term pateo may need a slight explanation. 
Nearly all houses are built immediately 
on the street—gardens and yards are 
really inside the walls of the building. 
Imagine what was the court of the Palace 
hotel in San Francisco, without the glass 
roof, and you have essentially the Mexi- 
can pateo. 

It is open to the air, without a roof, and 
is consequently fresh and well ventilated, 
and some portion of it is generally set 
in flowers and grass. In many hotels, por- 
tions of the pateos are set apart as cafes, 
dining salons, restaurants. These 
have a light roof. of glass or covering of 
some kind to protect them from the rain. 
At dinner time in the pateo there is usu- 
ally music from an excellent string band, 
and there is something in the air and sur- 
roundings that renders music in this lati- 
tude more than ordinarily enjoyable— 
if you do not have it you miss it. 

The number of Americans in Mexico 
probably exceeds that of all other foreign- 
ers combined, except the Spaniards and 
the French. Circumstances and a kind of 
clannishness have intensified the national 
American faculty of club formation and 
organization. ‘There are three large and 
rapidly growing. American clubs, and 
some have attained high and enviable 
reputations among the clubs of the world. 

The American Club is easily princeps 
inter pares. It has the largest member- 
ship. It has grown so rapidly that the 
present building. is quite inadequate for 
its needs. It has been compelled to buy 2 
new building, which it hopes to occupy 
early next year. Its members are glad to 
meet Americans of the better class and 
entertain them, not only hospitably, but 
royally. If you are so fortunate as to 
have an entree to this club, you get there 
nearly all the papers and magazines, in- 


dulge in what games you fancy, billiards. 


chess, cards, sip hot or cold drinks, smoke 
the best cigars and tobacco, and, better 
than all, meet some of the best fellows 
and business men in the world. 

Its cuisine and restaurants are first- 
class. Occasionally the club gives a 


smoker, or there is a ladies’ night, and 
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then, for display, at least, Americans be- 
come Mexicans. It numbers about 800 
members. 

The University Club is a much younger 
organization. It is growing rapidly in 
numbers and popularity. 

But any one who loves  out-of-door 
sports, and who does not, will feel an in- 
terest in the growth of the Mexican 
Country Club. This club seems to have 
had its origin in 1900, in that game which 
appeals so strongly to those who need and 
will have a satisfactory and recreating 
outing—golf, of course. The club recent- 
ly made a fine business deal by the pur- 
chase of La Natwidad hacienda, near 
Cherubusco. The club reserved one-half 
of this property for itself, and sold the 
other half for enough money to pay for 
the property and erect the magnificent 
club house in process of construction. The 
club building is a combination of the 
Moorish and Spanish styles of architec- 
ture. The walls are of stone and brick, 
the roof of tiling. When finished, it will 
be one of the finest country club houses 
in the world. It will be ready for occu- 
pancy early in 1907. 

In addition to the usual assembly hall, 
dining rooms, gymnasium and bath-rooms 
there is a swimming pool 75 feet long, 
bowling alleys and a commodious garage 
and stables. The golf links have a course 
of 6,065 yards, with a width of fair 
greens of 65 yards. There seems to be 
plenty of water to keep the grass in the 
finest condition at all seasons. There 
will be a three and one-half mile drive 
around the entire links, and there are 
splendid cricket and football grounds and 
eight tennis courts. The grounds are 
about twenty minutes’ drive from the cen- 
ter of the city. The club has long reached 
its limit of membership—four hundred. 
The British Club and the Jockey Club 
both deserve notice, but so much has been 
said on the subject that space is denied 
further description. Many Americans 
hold memberships in the latter club. The 
Casino Espanol and the Casino Nacional 
would both be regarded anywhere as ele- 
gant city clubs. The former possesses one 
of the finest club buildings in America. 
Both are quite exclusive; yet, to their 
friends, they are open-hearted and enter- 
tain in a princely fashion and with tru: 
Spanish hospitality. 
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1. The organ cactus. ®. Gathering the juice of the agave (tlachiqueros. ) 
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It is to the automobilist, however, that 
the City of Mexico strongly appeals. The 
site of the city is so smooth and level, and 
there are sv many miles of bituminous 
rock pavement, or well macadamized and 
wide streets, that an automobile ride in 
this pure mountain air is more than fas- 
cinating—it is exhilarating and gives tone 
to the nerves and is a tonic to the sys- 
tem. 

The finest street or boulevard in Mex- 
ico is the Paseo de la Reforma. It com- 
mences at the junction of Patoni, or Ana- 
nida Juarez, Bucareli and Egedo streets, 
at the statue of Carlos the Fourth of 
Spain, and the Hotel St. Francis, and ex- 
tends to that castle of beauty and en- 
chantment, Chepultepec, whose drives, 
walks and grounds are so charming and 
so celebrated. 

This paseo, or boulevard, is about once 
and a half as wide as Market street, San 
Francisco, and about one-fourth wider 
than Van Ness avenue. It is about two 
miles in length, and whether regarded as 
a splendidly constructed roadway or as 
a fine display street, it is in all respects 
up to date. The paseo is lined on both 
sides for about half its length with hand- 
some modern residences, and at intervals 
in the center of the boulevard are monu- 
ments, surmounted with statuary, com- 
memorative sometimes of ancient his- 
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toric characters in Mexican history and 
again of its more modern heroes. 

The accompanying photograph of the 
(fre- 
quently spelled Quauhtemoc), is striking. 
The original statue standing in the Paseo 
de la Reforma is impressive and real. It 
is among the finest in America. He stands 
on the pinnacle of an ancient teocallt, or 
temple, in the characteristic costume of 
the Aztec warrior. His poised spear 's 
aimed towards the Hast, as if to challenge 
the children of the sun, whose coming, so 
long predicted, he neither welcomed nor 
feared. You may study the original and 
some excellent bas-reliefs, near the base, 
for half an hour, and if you will then . 
read Prescott’s account of this patriot and 
his struggles for his people—but for his 
fate and sufferings—you would combine 
information with positive delight. 

Cortez finally defeated and captured 
Cuauhtemoc, and disgracefully tortured 
him to compel him to disclose where the 
treasure of Moctesuma was hidden. The 
Spaniard caused him and his companion 
to be tied to a post, their feet bathed with 
oil, and fire placed under them. ‘The 
Aztec hero suffered the barbarous torture 
without a word, without a groan. Hearing 
the moans of his companion, he turned, 
and with a tone and manner as serene as 
that of Socrates when he drank the fatal 


Juarez Paseo, City of Mexico. 
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hemlock, said: “Weak and faint-hearted 
man, I am reveling in pleasure.” 

The castle of Chepultepec is so well 
known that a brief description of it may 
appear unnecessary, but at the same time 
it presents so many interesting features 
that one’s fresh impressions may be writ- 
ten down and not prove altogether stale. 
The castle stands on a precipitous hill— 
almost a huge rock, its sides are so steep— 
about two hundred feet above the level of 
the surrounding plain. ‘This of itself, 
and without any architectural effect, 
would render it conspicuous and impos- 
ing. The outlook from the high and 
broad verandas of the castle is inspiring. 
Here can be obtained the finest views of 
the famous, snow-capped volcanic peaks, 
Popocatepet! and Ixstaxihuatel (the 
sleeping woman.) These are about forty 
miles distant, and they go far towards 
making the view from Mexico the finest 
of any city in the world. 

Close at hand, at the base of Chepulte- 
pec, man has done nearly all that is pos- 
sible to give charm and grace to the 
grounds and situation. 

The castle is historic. Near its site 
nearly four hundred years ago, Cortez lost 
nearly half his men in vain attempts to 
conquer. Not far distant is the tree of 
the noche triste (the sad night), under 
which he wept over his repeated failures 


Statue of Quantemoc, on the Paseo of La Reforma, City of Mexico. 


and enormous losses. Here, too, he final- 
ly prevailed, and having gained the cita- 
del, the ancient city of Tenochtitlan, or 
Mexico, was practically at his mercy— 
not, however, without another struggle, 
for the church of San Hypolito, near the 
northwest corner of the Alameda (a large 
park in the center of the city), marks the 
spot where fell thousands more in a des- 
perate and hand-to-hand struggle for vic- 
tory. 

Until quite recently the castle was 
thrown open to visitors, but for the past 
year it has been the residence of the Presi- 
dent—the sagacious and much-beloved 
Porfirio Diaz. Diaz is indeed a statesman 
and a soldier. He understands Mexico 
and Mexicans. He works successfully for 
the progress of his country and his peo- 


ple. His admitted and marked success 
places him among the world’s wisest 
rulers. His office is elective. He has 


been successively elected six times for 
President, and he has filled this high and 
important office with general, if not en- 
tire, satisfaction for nearly thirty years. 
When it is remembered that we of the 
United States look upon Mexicans as 
transitional and fickle in their views and 
feelings, it will be readily understood how 
strong a hold the President has upon the 
hearts and minds of his countrymen. The 
sincerity and efficiency of his work stands 
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accurately attested by his numerous suc- 
cessive re-elections, and the modesty with 
which he bears his high honors, may well 
lead Americans to re-examine one of their 
cherished, though unwritten, traditions 
that for a president-to hold office for move 
than two terms would be a menace to 
liberty. 

An idea has in some way got abroad 
in the United States that there is a feei- 
ing of hostility in Mexico to foreigners, 
and particularly to Americans. It is quite 
well understood here that the source of 
these reports is a certain anti-adminis- 
tration Mexican journal published in St. 
Louis, Missouri. It evidently would be 
pleased to obtain a subsidy from the 
Mexican Government. ‘The suppression 
of this journal has been asked for by the 
American ambassador. With that sup- 
pression, which will come, that portion of 
the American press misled by the sheet 
referred to, will probably be a little more 
careful in examining its sources of infor- 
mation. 

After considerable travel through the 
country, and after interviews with many 
of the members of the International Geo- 
logical Congress, and with _ resident 
Americans, no real ground seems to exist 
for this rather unfortunate report. On 
the contrary, the observation of all is thax 
nearly all Mexicans are pleased to have the 
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foreigner here. Since his entry into 
Mexico, wages have been better than they 
have ever been, and money is freer. Uni- 
form courtesy and regard have been met 
with everywhere by all the members of 
the Congress interviewed. It may be 
mentioned that this Congress consisted 
of nearly six hundred scientists. Many 
and very éxtensive excursions (covering 
hundreds and even thousands of miles) 
were ‘planned and given them. They 
visited many cities, as well as _ other 
points of interest, and their opportuni- 
ties for observing and knowing the sen- 
timent of the people was the best. 

The pretext for these reports, assigned 
by the St. Louis paper, was labor troubles 
in some of the larger mines, notably 
Cananea, and a certain rivalry between 
the highest skilled foreign mechanics 
and the native mechanics. ‘The question 
and the feeling was limited to the imme- 
diate rivalries and interests involved. 
‘The general feeling in Mexico is more 
cordial and friendly to foreigners than it 
has ever been, and it is marked by uni- 
form politeness and genuine considera- 
tion and courtesy. 

This paper is already too long. In an- 
other article will be given other inter- 
esting features of Mexico and some of 
the many inducements which it offers to 
investors. 
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